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His  lens 

speaks  volumes. 
That’s  Why  Perry  Riddle 
Is  America’s  Newspaper 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Chicago  Daily  News. 

THE  FRIENDLY  ONE 


The  judges  of  the  26th  annual  Picture 
of  the  Year  competition  said  it  better 
than  we  can. 

We’ll  just  add  our  heartiest  congratulations 
and  thanks  to  Perry  Riddle. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  a  Chicago 
Daily  News  photographer  has  captured 
photojournalism’s  highest  award. 


Photographer 
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Unit  trains -helping 
tumonl^ts 
all  over  America... 
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...and  helping  you  live  the  kind  of 
living  you  like  at  savings  you  like. 

Unit  trains  are  a  new  ra//  way  of  hauling  thousands  of  tons  of 
one  thing— coal,  ore,  grain— from  shipper  to  customer,  back 
and  forth  without  stopping.  They  cut  costs,  save  you  money. 
Unit  coal  trains,  for  example,  save  Americans  more  than  $100 
million  a  year  on  their  light  bills  alone. 

Unit  trains  are  one  of  many  reasons  why  average  rail  freight 
charges  are  lower  today  than  10  years  ago... and  why  rail¬ 
roads  are  better  able  to  meet  your  ever-growing  transporta¬ 
tion  needs. 
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O.K.  Maybe  you  know  these  Rochester  columnists,  and 
maybe  you  don’t. 

We’re  not  really  here  to  play  games  with  you. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  these  are  some  of  the  |)eople 
who  make  up  the  backbone  of  our  papers. 

These  are  the  sparks  who  ignite  conversations  over  most 
Rochester  breakfast  tables.  Who  are  quoted  most  often 
over  business  lunches.  And  who  often  become  the  ice¬ 
breakers  at  cocktail  parties  when  someone  says,  “Hey,  did 
you  catch  so-and-so’s  column?’’ 

These  are  the  writers  who  are  well  quoted  around  here, 
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because  they  are  so  well  resjHJcted  everywhere. 

And  there  are  more  of  them.  Many  more,  thankfully. 

Columnists  who  know  Rochester,  and  who  are  known 
around  Rochester.  And,  after  all,  isn’t  that  the  name  of 
the  game? 

If  you  haven’t  seen  a  copy  of  our  pa|)ers  recently,  ask  for 
a  free  week’s  subscription  to  both.  Just  send  your  request 
to  Mr.  Vince  Sjiezzano  Director  of  Public  Service,  The 
Gannett  Newspai)ers,  Jfjf;  TIMES  UNION 


B.  George  Beahon  Lj  C.  Bill  Beeney 

F.  Ralph  Hyman  □  G.  Ruth  Chamberlain 


D.  Jean  Walrath 
H.  (’harles  Wagner 


A.  Cliff  Carpenter 
K.  Del  Ray 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MARCH 


MULTIMEDIA,  INC.  | 

has  acquired  the 

MONTGOMERY  (Ala.)  ADVERTISER 

and  the 

ALABAMA  JOURNAL 

adding  to  its  newspaper  holdings  of  the 

Greenville  (So.  Car.)  NEWS  and  PIEDMONT 
Asheville  (No.  Car.)  CITIZEN  and  TIMES  | 


A  new  corporation  headed  hy 

LEN  H.  SMALL,  as  President, 

has  acquired  the 

Moline  (Ill.)  DAILY  DISPATCH 

adding  to  the  following  three 
also  under  his  presidency 

Kankakee  (Ill.)  JOURNAL 
Ottawa  (Ill.)  DAILY  TIMES 
La  Porte  (Ind.)  HERALD-ARGUS 


Thp  undersigned  initiated  and  assisted  in  the  negotiations  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  successful  culmination  of  the  above  transactions. 

ALIEN  RANDER- GEORGE  J.  COOPER 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase 
and  Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 

270  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 
PHONE  (212)  687-3727 


8- 9— Advertising  Executives  Associetion  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Hot,! 

Pick-Fort  Hayes,  Columbus. 

9- 11 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Skirvin  HotsI 

Oklahoma  City. 

9-21 — Seminar  on  newspictures.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni  , 
versity. 

13- 15 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul. 

14- 15— Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Lake  Tahoe. 

14- 16— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Pick-Nicollet,  Minneapolis! 

15- 17 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotai 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 

15—  Oregon  circulation  conference.  Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem.  |i 

16- 21 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Woman's  Page  Workshop.  University  ol 

Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  l| 

20- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Relations  Worlshopjj 

Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C.  I 

21 —  U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association.  StoufFer  Inn,  Louisville,  Ky.  . 
23-25— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hotd  ' 

Chicago.  | 

23-April  4— Seminar  for  political  reporters.  American  Press  Institutai 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  k 

27-28 — Circulation  seminar  of  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Ho^ar" 
Johnson  Inn,  Woodbridge,  NJ.  ' 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hoteli 

Pittsburgh.  1 

29-30— Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Sierra  Tahoe,  Lake  Tahoe.  1 


APRIL 

10-12 — Council  on  Newspaper  Research  and  Development.  Hotel  DaR 
Coronado,  San  Diego,  ^lif. 

10-12 — Iowa  Press  Association.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

10-12 — Nebraska  Press  Association.  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln.  , 

10- 12 — North  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ray  Hotel,  Dickinson. 

11- 12 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Holiday  Hills 
Motel,  Crossville,  Tenn. 

11-12 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference,  Airlie  Foundation,  War- 
renton,  Va. 

11-12 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Mariott  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

13 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association  (Southeast).  Emerald  Cove 
Hotel,  Corpus  Christi. 

13-15 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

13-18 — National  Association  of  Purchasing  ^ecutives.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

13-25— Seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers,  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  ^ 

13-15 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

15 — Canadian  Press.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 18 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

16 -  Canadian  Dally  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel 
Toronto. 

17- 19 — PNPA-lnterstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Seven  Springi 
Mountain  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

17-18 — Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

17- 19 — Kansas  Press  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Saline.  \ 

18- 19 — New  York  Press  Association  offset  printing  conference.  RochestefL 

Institute  of  Technology.  Rochester,  N.Y.  I 

20 —  Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association  (Northeast).  Worth  Hotel H 

Fort  Worth.  'I 

21- 24 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf  Astoria  Ho-* 

tel.  New  York.  I 

24-26— South  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 

27-28—1  owa  Circulation  Short  Course.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  | 

27-29 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Leland  Hotel,  Mansfield. 

27-May  3 — Missouri  Press  Association.  Columbia,  Mo. 

27-May  9—  Seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy  desk  chiefs.  American  i; 
Press  Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York.  j 


MAY 

3—  Loulslana-Mlsslsslppi  AP  Association.  New  Orleans. 

4- 10 — Journalism  Week.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

8-10— New  Jersey  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Hotel  Dennis, 
Atlantic  City. 
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Keeping  its  executives  and  department  heads  fully  in¬ 
formed  and  alert  to  new  approaches  is  the  well-served 
purpose  of  two  permanent  training  centers  maintained 
by  the  Donrey  Media  Group. 

Learning,  teaching,  discussing,  probing,  at  regularly 
scheduled  sessions  in  the  training  centers  are  tremen¬ 
dously  important  in  keeping  Donrey  Executives  among 
the  best  informed,  best  performing  in  the  nation.  No 


problem  goes  unsolved.  No  question  unanswered.  From 
the  formal  presentations,  the  roundtable  discussions,  the 
association  in  congenial  surroundings,  Donrey  executives 
find  the  means  of  better  serving  their  communities.  We 
think  the  importance  of  these  seminars  is  reflected  in 
Donrey's  growth  from  a  single  newspaper  in  1940  to 
America's  fourth  largest  newspaper  group,  serving  eight 
states  with  25  dailies  and  20  weeklies.  And  why  we  take 
this  special  interest. 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 

Donold  w  Reynolds.  Rrotidont 
737  N  Mo<n  •  Lot  Voges.  Novodo  tdlOl 
930  Rogon  Avonwo  *  Fort  Smith.  Arkonsos  72901 
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Who  do  we  like 
more  than 
people  who  save 

S&H  Green  Stamps? 


People  who  redeem  S&ll  Green  Stamps.  Because 
once  they  find  out  about  the  qualits  merchandise  they 
get  with  their  stamps,  we've  won  a  lifelong  friend. 


I  hat’s  why  we've  invested  in  a  modern  warehouse 
system.  In  our  newest  one,  outside  Chicago  in  Hill¬ 
side,  Illinois,  the  most  modern  materials  handling 
system  available  moves  merchandise  in  and  out  at 
the  rate  of  126  truckloads  a  day. 

And  that  is  to  assure  the  fast  and  unfailing  flow 
of  stock  to  the  155  redemption  centers  that  ware¬ 
house  serves.  We  have  eight  more  warehouses 
around  the  country  supplying  the  remaining  700  or 
so  redemption  centers  that  in  turn  serve  the  nation’s 
51  million  Green  Stamp  saving  families. 

All  this,  because  we  want  people  to  redeem  our 
stamps  and  enjoy  the  merchandise  rewards  they  get 
for  their  thrift.  Do  we  succeed?  Our  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  experience  indicates  that  9.5%  of  the 
stamps  we  issue^^^-^^wsa^i^,  will  be  redeemed. 


Need  information  about  trading  stamps?  :  I 

Write  or  call  the  local  office 
or  redemption  center  of 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  Anu  rican  H'ny  of  Thrift  Since  IH96 
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★  ★  ★ 
Compiled 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★By  Don  Maley 

GENE  HUNTER  OF  THE  HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN  wrott 
an  open  letter  to  his  boss  regarding  “Old  Charlie:  Newsmen’s  Hero”, 
“Charlie  Edison,’’  wrote  Gene,  “was  living  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hornet 
for  the  Disassociated,  where  he  was  busily  drawing  blueprints  foi| 
perpetual  motion  machines,  when  the  great  statesman-inventor 
printer  Benjamin  Franklin  discovered  him  and  hired  him  as  fore 
man  of  his  composing  room.  It  was  while  setting  the  type  for  Frank-j 
lin’s  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac  that  Charlie  perfected  a  printing  in¬ 
novation  still  widely  used  today — the  typographical  error.  Charlie 
accomplished  this  by  carefully  going  through  all  of  Franklin’s  cop) 
and  changing  every  ‘s’  to  an  ‘f’.  .  .  .  Like  so  many  people  in  the! 
newspaper  business,  Charlie  moved  around  a  lot.  He  spent  some  time, 
as  crossword  puzzle  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  where  he  invented 
the  missing  definition.  When  17  Down  is  left  out  of  the  paper 
you  have  Charlie  to  thank  .  .  .  During  a  stint  on  the  old  Chicage 
Inter-Ocean,  Charlie  invented  the  misplaced  headline,  still  consid  j 
erably  in  vogue.  When  you  see  a  headline  reading  ‘Red  Army  or. 
the  March’  over  a  story  about  the  birth  of  a  gorilla  at  your  local 
zoo,  think  of  Charlie  Edison  .  .  .  Certainly  every  movie  fan  rememj 
hers  the  1936  film  ‘Edison  the  Coy’  in  which  Bert  Lahr,  as  Charlie., 
saved  the  failing  newspaper,  which  had  been  inherited  by  Doris  Day,|| 
through  the  invention  of  the  upside-down  photograph  .  .  .  But  mem 
hers  of  the  working  press  remember  Charlie  Edison  best  for  his  last! 
invention,  developed  as  he  prepared  to  retire  after  a  long  distin 
guished  career  in  journalism.  That  invention  was  called  The  Bar 
Next  Door  and  throughout  the  United  States  today  you  will  not  find 
a  successful  newspaper  that  doesn’t  have  a  saloon  on  the  same  block 
.  .  .  Here,  thanks  to  good  old  Charlie  Edison,  a  reporter  can  ponder 
over  how  he  could  be  stupid  enough  to  write  a  story  in  which  he 
referred  to  Thomas  A.  Edison  as  ‘Charles’  and  how  that  story  could 
be  read  by  a  managing  editor,  an  assistant  managing  editor,  a  city 
editor,  a  copy  reader  and  proofreader  and  not  be  corrected  some- 
where  along  the  line.”  . . . 


UNIT  COUNT 
It’s  hard  to  get 
At  a  single  sitting 
A  head  that’s  cogent 
As  well  as  fitting. 
—Bill  Copeland 


FOLLOWUP  called  FOR:  The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 
ran  a  story  of  a  shooting  which  said,  “Police  said  the  bullet  ap 
parently  went  through  Meyers’  hand  and  onto  Mrs.  Wiggins’  thigh 
They  were  sitting  in  the  car,  with  three  other  persons.”  .  .  .  FRO.M' 
THE  S.LU.N.A.  NEWSLETTER:  “Sign:  ‘Milk  sold  in  public  eat 
ing  places  now  must  be  in  original  container’ . . .  How  inconvenient.” 

.  .  .  WOULD  LOVE  TO  INTRODUCE  SaUy  Bumpers  of  the  Wart- 
ham  (Ma.ss.)  Courier  to  Sally  J.  Phettyplace  of  the  Pleasant  Hill 
(Calif.)  News  Weekly  .  .  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE  colum 
nist  Herb  Caen  told  his  readers  that  the  Italian  movie  being  shot  in 
San  Fran  (starring  John  Ireland,  Elsa  Martinelli,  Faith  Domergue 
and  Allen  Howe)  is  titled  “One  on  Top  of  the  Other”  but  it’s  the 
simple  story  of  a  child  and  his  building  blocks. 

PARTYPOOPERS 

Typos,  public  enemy  number  one 

They  ruin  tbe  day  and  spoil  all  the  fun. 

^Frank  Tyger 

When  Bob  Hertzel,  fresh  out  of  high  school  in  Englewood,  N.J., 
flunked  a  tryout  with  the  Cincinnati  Reds  farm  club  at  Jersey  City, 
he  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  After 
graduation  and  stints  on  the  Wilmington,  (Del.)  Morning  and 
Evening  News,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Dayton  News  sports  staffs,  at 
27,  he  has  just  joined  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer — and  what  do  you 
think  he’s  doing?  Covering  the  Reds’  diamond  doings,  from  their 
Tampa  spring  training  camp. 
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Get  Your  Share  Thru  the 


. . .  Reaching  More 
Long  Island  Families 
Than  any  other  Newspaper! 


Long  Island's  Largest  Newspaper 

87%  Home  Delivered 


Represented  by  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

«  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


News  boycott 

The  refusal  of  elected  C^alifornia  ofTuials  to  give  interviews  or  de¬ 
liver  news  releases  through  picket  lines  during  the  recent  Wire  Service 
Guild  strike  against  the  Associated  Press  reveals  a  shocking  abdica¬ 
tion  of  their  duty  to  the  [>eople  who  elected  (hem  to  office.  The  prac¬ 
tice  pro{>erly  was  condemned  in  a  resolution  by  Galifornia  newspaper 
publishers. 

These  officials  allowed  themselves  to  become  involved  in  a  labor 
union  dispute  which  was  none  of  their  business.  I'hey  allowed  their 
sympathies  to  cloud  their  judgment  and  the  exercise  of  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  electorate. 

News  of  government  or  of  governmental  officials  should  never  be 
permitted  to  become  a  pawn  in  a  labor  dispute  of  any  nature.  When 
government  officials  decide  to  release  official  news  only  to  those  people 
and  those  media  with  whom  they  agree  on  issues  of  politics,  labor, 
religion,  foreign  i>olicy,  etc.,  then  freedom  of  the  press  is  on  its  way 
out  the  door. 


The  new  battle  of  Chicago 

When  Stuart  R.  Paddfx:k,  president  of  Paddock  Publications  in 
Chicago’s  northwestern  suburbs,  described  the  media  situation  there 
as  “intense  competition’’  it  was  the  masterful  understatement  of  the 
week. 

A  year  ago,  the  Field  Enterprises  (publishers  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News)  moved  into  those  suburbs  with  publication  of 
two  new  suburban  dailies.  Paddock,  publisher  of  17  weeklies  ;n  the 
area,  has  just  announced  that  four  of  thenn  will  go  daily  this  month. 
Time,  Inc.,  which  has  been  trying  to  buy  into  the  daily  newspaper 
field,  has  just  purchased  the  22  weekly  papers  of  the  Pioneer  group  in 
adjacent  Chicago  subuibs.  How  it  will  develop  them  with  the  large 
resources  at  Time’s  command  is  anybody’s  guess. 

Whoever  said  the  competitive  challenge  and  spirit  of  the  newspaper 
business  is  gone  forever? 


(Hurter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulatioof 


Member,  American 
Busincti  Preaa  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1968 — 25,789 
Renewal  Rate  7S.91% 
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CAMERA  PROBLEM 

Your  report  of  the  picture-editor  survey 
(February  22)  noted  the  dramatic  change 
to  35  mm  cameras  among  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers. 

This  change  has  created  a  problem  on 
many  occasions  for  news  photographers 
co\ering  public  events:  Police,  fire  fight¬ 
ers  etc.,  who  were  used  to  the  stereotyped 
“stoop”  photographer  with  his  press  card 

Sin  his  hat  band  and  his  big  4x5  Graphic 
at  the  ready  cannot  seem  to  realize  that  a 
guy  carrying  a  35  mm  (and  possibly  shoot¬ 
ing  by  natural  light)  might  be  anybody 
1  other  than  a  nosey  amateur.  I  feel  sure  that 
some  of  the  tragic  incidents  involving  pho- 
f  tographers  at  the  Democratic  Convention 
last  year  occurred  because  the  Chicago 
police  couldn’t  tell  the  legitimate  news 
I  photographers  from  the  so-called  activists, 
many  of  whom  were  armed  with  more 
photo  equipment  than  the  newsmen. 

Fast  summer  we  had  two  photographers 
covering  a  parade  of  letter  carriers  in 
Boston.  Boston  police — who  were  only  do¬ 
ing  their  duty — kept  pushing  our  35  mm 
lensmen  to  the  curb  with  the  tourists. 

Can  anything  be  done — or  has  anything 
been  done  by  a  newspaper  or  periodical — 
to  readily  identify  a  news  photographer 
equipped  with  miniature  equipment  .  .  . 
perhaps  an  arm  band  or  a  recognizable 
coat  patch? 

Roger  A.  Sheldon 

Merkle  Press  Inc. 

Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

THE  SPUT  SLUG 

To  answer  Mr.  Utter’s  question  in  Read-- 
ers’  Column  of  February  22: 

.Apparently  there  was  a  “typo”  in  the 
left  half  of  the  original  slug  and  in  cor¬ 
recting  it  the  operator  made  an  error  in 
the  right  half.  Rather  than  reset 
the  line  again,  the  make-up  man  chopped 
of!  the  mistakes  in  a  slug  cutter  or  saw 
and  butted  the  two  sections  to  make  one 
correct  line  of  type.  However,  in  this  make¬ 
shift  he  inadvertently  inserted  the  left  half¬ 
slug  upside  down,  which  is  very  easy  to  do. 

C.  Harris  Danzberger 

Hingham,  Mass. 

RE:  Your  item  on  the  typo  in  the  Luray 
Courier: 

The  answer  is  obvious,  cut  the  slug  in 
half  and  invert  one  end. 

This  probably  happened  when  the  bank 
man  or  makeup  was  correcting  a  typo  in 
original  line  and  discovered  the  operator 
had  turned  out  a  corrected  line  with  an¬ 
other  typo  appearing  therein.  Reluctant  to 
waste  time  returning  same  to  operator  he 
1  cut  the  slug  in  two  and  placed  the  good 
parts  in  the  proper  place  in  the  page. 

Unfortunately,  he  inverted  first  part  of 
line  thereby  causing  a  mild  lifting  of  eye- 
■  brows. 

The  Courier  is  indeed  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  conscientious  employee.  This 
breed  is  fast  disappearing. 

Henry  G.  Dods 

Production  Manager, 

Morning  Telegraph, 

New  York 
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CIGARETTE  EDICT 

Your  editorial  regarding  the  FCC’s  pro¬ 
posed  ban  against  cigarette  advertising  at¬ 
tempts  to  equate  freedom  of  broadcasting 
with  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  is  perhaps  arguable  whether  radio 
and  television  should  have  such  freedom. 
It  is  not  arguable  that  they  don’t  have  it 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress.  They 
don’t  enjoy  the  same  freedoms  the  printed 
word  does,  because  they  are  utilizing  pub¬ 
lic,  not  private,  air  waves  over  which  to 
transmit  programs  and  advertising. 

Your  editorial  points  to  the  danger  of  a 
Federal  Alcohol  Control  Administration 
prohibiting  advertising  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
same  editorial  neglects  to  note  that  hard 
liquor  advertisements,  which  appear  all 
the  time  in  magazines  and  newspapers, 
aren’t  found  on  radio  and  television.  Why? 

And  since  most  doctors  contend  ciga¬ 
rette  smoking  is  a  greater  menace  to  health 
than  consuming  high  proof  alcohol,  what’s 
so  awful,  illogical  and  discriminating 
about  the  FCC  edict? 

W.  E.  Chilton  III 

Publisher, 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 

*  *  * 

TIME  AND  SPACE  GIFT 

Your  support  in  1968  helped  to  achieve 
the  highest  amount  ever  raised  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  2,250  United  Funds  and  Community 
Chests — over  $750  million.  This  is  a  $41 
million  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

A  major  factor  in  this  successful  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  gift  by  national  media  of 
advertising  time  and  space  worth  $17  mil¬ 
lion. 

Orville  E.  Beal 

New  York 

(Mr.  Beal  who  was  national  chairman 
for  the  United  Community  Campaigns  of 
America,  is  president  of  the  Prudential  In- 
surance  Company  of  America.) 

«  «  * 

VIOLENCE  LIMITED 

Dr.  Haskin’s  article,  “Too  Much  Crime 
and  Violence  in  the  Press”  (Feb.  8), 
drastically  overstates  the  amount  of  vio¬ 
lence  on  television  as  “50  percent.”  True, 
Dr.  Haskins  qualifies  this  as  an  “educated 
guess”,  but  it  is  more  guess  than  fact. 

An  examination  of  television  program 
schedules  for  the  full  week,  day  and  night, 
will  show  about  16  per  cent  of  time  de¬ 
voted  to  program  types  which  have  a  vio¬ 
lence  potential.  That  is.  Westerns,  mystery 
adventures,  action  cartoons,  and  the  like. 
We’ve  leaned  over  backwards  to  include 
half  of  the  movies  as  “potentially  violent.” 
The  word  “potentially”  should  be  noted. 
Not  all  of  a  Western  or  spy  thriller  is  vio¬ 
lent.  Television  is  now  limiting  the  shoot¬ 
ings  or  fight  scenes.  On  a  90-minute  West¬ 
ern  there  may  be  two  or  three  scenes,  each 
about  30  seconds  long.  Thus  the  violence 
in  such  a  program  is  perhaps  3  percent. 

We  have  not  included  news  or  sports  in 
the  violence  category.  We  feel  that  when  it 
comes  to  news,  the  tiuth  must  be  told, 
honestly  and  objectively,  responsibly  and 
without  sensationalism,  and  taking  care 
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not  to  trigger  incidents  where  the  camera’s 
presence  might  prove  inciting. 

We  believe  that  the  press — the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  electronic  journalist — face 
a  common  threat,  the  threat  of  censorship. 
Equally  dangerous  is  an  atmosphere  of 
fear  in  which  we  will  censor  ourselves  and 
“play  it  safe”  to  avoid  criticism  from  those 
who  would  have  us  sweep  real  problems 
under  the  rug. 

Using  the  mass  media  as  scapegoat  is 
self-defeating.  As  Donald  MacNamara, 
Dean  of  the  New  York  Institute  of  Crim¬ 
inology,  wrote  of  the  assumption  that  some 
television  programs  cause  crime:  “There 
is  no  adequate  research  or  case  material  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  such  shows 
incite,  stimulate  or  cause  the  commission 
of  criminal  acts  by  the  viewers — juvenile 
or  adult.  Such  misconceptions  and  mis¬ 
taken  explanations  of  crime  and  delin¬ 
quency  causation  are  dangerous  because  a 
wrong  diagnosis  leads  to  incorrect  and  in¬ 
adequate  remedies.” 

Despite  the  lack  of  proof  of  depicted  vio¬ 
lence  causing  violent  behavior,  television 
is  cutting  back  significantly  in  the  amount 
of  dramatized  action.  Several  programs 
currently  on  the  air  are  being  dropped  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Scripts  are  being 
rewritten  and  films  reviewed  to  eliminate 
violence  that  is  not  necessary  to  the  story 
or  motivation,  toning  down  a  shooting  to 
a  disarming,  seeing  to  it  that  violence  is 
not  glamorized  and  that  it  is  kept  brief. 
“Guesses”  overstating  the  violence  on  air 
do  not  contribute  to  the  progress  being 
made. 

Bert  Briller 

New  York 

(Mr.  Briller  is  executive  editor  in  the 
Television  Information  Office.) 

Short  Takes 

Madden,  who  at  3  becomes  professional 
football’s  youngest  coach,  replaces  John 
Rauch. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

*  *  « 

Named  to  join  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion  were:  Rocco  Siciliano,  4^4,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. — IFos/i- 
ington  Post. 

*  *  « 

One  of  the  youngest  teams  in  baseball 
will  have  even  more  youth  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Jerry  Kenney,  2. — New  York 
News. 

«  *  « 

“The  Diamond- Studded  Amt”  is  the 
work  of  466-year-old  Leonid  Gaidai. — 
New  York  Times. 

«  *  • 

Mrs.  Corbett  Monica  and  Elvis  Presley 
went  to  see  Dick  Shawn  in  a  Las  Vegas 
show — and  both  were  wearing  the  same 
outfit. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

*  *  « 

Harden  has  served  on  the  police  force 
since  1561. — Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press. 

«  *  « 

Mrs.  Luther  J  lost  a  purse  and 
$200  cash.  She  w'as  in  a  shopping  center 
when  someone  made  oflf  with  it. — Owen- 
ton  (Ky.)  News-Herald. 

• 

(EAP  par*  tor  ooeh  amaiinp  trpatraphical 
error  foand  in  newipapori.) 
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Today’s  reader  is  better  educated  and  more 
sophisticated  than  yesterday’s.  He  gets  his  news 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Above  all,  he  wants  to 
know  ‘why?*  The  New  York  Times  tells  him  a 
‘why’ better  than  anyone  else  in  ^ 

the  businessr  g 


William  W.  Broom,  Editor 

Independent,  Press-Telegram,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
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ASNE  director  slate  includes  first  Negro 

other  nominees  are: 

Brady  Black,  editor,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer;  member  since 


The  only  Negro  member — 
John  H.  Sengstacke,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Defender — 
has  been  nominated  for  a  place 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

f  Sengstacke,  who  is  also  pub- 

Ilisher  of  the  Defender,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  the  society’s  first 
Negro  member  in  1965.  The  so¬ 
ciety,  composed  of  editors  of 

I  daily  newspapers,  was  founded 
in  1922. 

The  ASNE  members  will  elect 
eight  directors  from  a  slate  of 
16  in  the  balloting  at  the  annual 
I  meeting,  April  15-18,  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington. 


1957. 

George  Carmack,  editor,  Al¬ 
buquerque  Tribune;  member 
since  1946. 

John  H.  Colburn,  editor  and 
publisher,  Wichita  Eagle  and 
Deacon;  member  since  1950;  di¬ 
rector  since  1963. 

Howard  (Tim)  Hays,  editor 
and  co-publisher,  Rivereide 
(Calif.)  Prees-Enterpriae; 
member  since  1954. 

Donald  K.  Baldwin,  editor  and 
president,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Tinves  and  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent;  member  since  1962. 


Howard  C.  Cleavinger,  man- 
ageing  editor,  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle;  member  since  1957. 

Arthur  C.  Deck,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Salt  Lake  Tribune;  member 
since  1952;  director  since  1965. 

Richard  H.  Leonard,  editor, 
Milwaiikee  Journal;  member 
since  1967. 

Paul  E.  Neville,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Buffalo  Evening  S’ewa; 
member  since  1953. 

Cruise  Palmer,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Kansas  City  Star;  1968. 

John  L.  Seigen thaler,  editor, 
Xashville  Tennessean;  1962. 

Mort  Stern,  assistant  to  tlie 
publisher,  Denver  Post;  member 
since  1959. 


Newbold  Noyes,  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  member  since  1958; 
director  since  1962. 

Eugene  Patterson,  managing 
editor,  Washington  Post;  mem¬ 
ber  since  1957;  director  since 
1966. 

Thomas  Winship,  editor,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe;  member  since  1963. 

The  chairman  of  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  was  John 
Strohmeyer,  editor,  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times. 

Serving  with  him  were: 

Norman  Bassett.  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News. 

William  Block.  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

{Continued  on  page  10) 


Field  will  get  out  of  televisiou  busiuess 


Chicago 

Field  Enterprises  Inc.  will  get 
out  of  the  broadcasting  business 
if  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  approves  sale  of  its 
WFLD  television  station  (chan¬ 
nel  32  UHF)  to  Metromedia  Inc. 
for  a  price  in  excess  of  $10  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  agrreement  for  purchase 
of  Television  Chicago  (a  Field 
venture)  was  signed  this  week 
by  Bailey  K.  Howard,  president 
of  Field,  and  John  W.  Kluge, 
president  of  Metromedia. 

Howard  said,  “As  publishers 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  a  group  of 
suburban  newspapers,  and  deep¬ 
ly  involved  in  educational  pub¬ 
lishing,  Field  Enterprises  has 


become  increasingly  committed 
to  the  expanded  development  of 
its  print  media.  It  is  our  belief 
that  we  will  be  better  able  to  at¬ 
tain  our  major  long-range  goals 
in  the  print  media  by  devoting 
our  attention  to  its  grow'th  and 
future  development. 

“We  launched  WFLD-TV 
three  years  ago.  It  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  ah  one  of  the  five  major 
television  stations  in  the  Chicago 
area  and  as  one  of  the  leading 
UHF  stations  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  both  audience  and 
advertising  acceptance  in  the 
fullest  sense. 

“This  past  year,  we  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  long-range 
development  of  television  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  challenges  facing 


a  single  independent  station. 

“In  accepting  Metromedia’s 
offer  to  acquire  WFDL-tv,  Field 
Enterprises  recognizes  that  the 
advantages  of  Metromedia  Tele¬ 
vision’s  transcontinental  televi¬ 
sion  progrramming  facilities 
would  provide  WFLD-TV,  as  an 
independent  station  lacking  net¬ 
work  affiliation,  with  superior 
programming  for  Chicago’s  tele¬ 
vision  audience.” 

Metromedia  operates  televi¬ 
sion  stations  in  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Washington,  D.C.,  San 
Francisco,  and  Kansas  City. 

Metromedia  recently  signed  a 
definitive  agreement  to  merg^e 
with  Tran.samerica  Corporation, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  FCC. 

I'ield  Enterprises  Inc.  is  the 


parent  corporation  of  23  na¬ 
tional  and  international  divi¬ 
sions  and  subsidiary  companies 
in  communications,  educational 
publishing,  educational  insur¬ 
ance  and  paper  manufacturing. 

Field’s  move  to  divest  itself  ef 
broadcast  properties  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  FCC  and  Con¬ 
gress  are  concerned  with  the 
crossover  ownership  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  stations.  A  new  F’CC 
policy  invites  applications  by 
newcomers  to  take  over  licenses 
at  the  end  of  each  three-year 
jieriod. 

A  recent  ruling  would  take 
the  WHDH  tv  license  away  from 
the  Herald  Traveler  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  Boston,  unless  the  courts 
inteiwene. 


Len  Small  purchases  Moline  Daily  Dispatch 


Moline,  Ill. 
Sale  of  the  Moline  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch  to  a  new  corporation 
headed  by  Len  H.  Small  as  pres¬ 
ident  was  announced  February 

128  by  Harry  A.  Sward,  Dispatch 
publisher. 

Edgar  A.  Shipley,  for  the  past 
)  five  years  general  manager  and 

1  publisher  of  the  Daily  Herald- 
Argua  at  La  Porte,  Indiana,  is 
the  new  Dispatch  publisher. 
Allen  Kander — George  J. 
t  Cooijer  of  New  York  City  were 
consultants  in  the  Dispatch  sale. 

Robert  Sward  will  continue  as 
business  manager  of  the  Moline 
new.spaper  and  Jack  Sundine  as 
editor.  The  Dispatch  has  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  of  35,000. 


Harry  Sward  is  retiring  as 
president  and  publisher  after  68 
years  of  continuous  service. 

Small  said  that  the  Dispatch 
will  be  operated  independently 
of  the  other  newspapers  with 
which  he  is  associated. 

Small  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
Daily  Journal  and  president  of 
the  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Daily  Times 
and  the  La  Porte  Herald-Argus. 
He  has  been  vicepresident  and  a 
dii'ector  of  Mid  America  Broad- 
ca.sting  Inc.,  which  operates 
radio  station  WQU.\  of  Moline, 
but  has  retired  from  those  posi¬ 
tions. 

He  and  his  brother,  Burrell  L. 
Small,  also  of  Kankakee,  re¬ 


cently  announced  initial  .steps 
toward  reorganization  of  the 
broadcasting  and  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  into  separate  operations. 
Burrell  Small  will  continue  as 
president  of  the  WQUA  operat¬ 
ing  company  at  Moline  but  will 
not  have  any  interest  in  the  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Under  the  reorganization  Len 
Small  will  have  no  interest  in 
.seven  broadcasting  operations  in 
the  Mid  America  Media  group 
headed  by  Burrell  Small  and  the 
latter  will  have  no  interest  in 
the  newspaper  operations. 

The  Dispatch  was  established 
in  July  1878  by  a  Toulon,  Illi¬ 
nois  newspaperman.  In  1923, 
Patterson  S.  McGlynn  became 


publisher  with  August  Sundine, 
L.  R.  Blackman  and  Harry 
Sward,  then  Dispatch  treasurer, 
as  co-owners. 

In  1957  Harry  Sward  l)ecame 
publisher,  with  Roliert  Sward, 
his  son,  and  Jack  Sundine,  son 
of  August,  as  other  principal 
stockhohlers. 

Robert  Sward  has  .served  with 
the  Dispatch  since  1949,  after 
graduating  from  Augu.stana 
College.  He  became  business 
manag;er,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  in  1956. 

Jack  Sundine  joined  the  Dis¬ 
patch  news  department  after 
graduation  from  college.  He  be¬ 
came  editor  in  1952.  He  is  .secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company. 
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Transatlantic  race 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES -ITEM 


Fleet  St.  journalists 


liCOIDINC  TODAY  S  $TO«T  OT  .tOCtlll 


fast  in  praetiee  run 


As  a  “practice”  for  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  air  race  which  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail  is  staging  in 
May  to  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  first  non-stop 
air  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  in 
1919,  a  group  of  British  jour¬ 
nalists  descended  on  New  York 
last  Friday  (February  28)  — 
and  raced  pell-mell  for  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building. 

The  object:  to  see  who  could 
make  the  trip  from  mid-town 
London  to  mid-towm  New  York 
in  the  fastest  time. 

In  London,  the  newsmen — 
representing  the  Mail,  the  Daily 
Sketch  and  the  London  Evening 
News — used  taxis,  motor  bikes 
and  a  racing  car  for  the  trip 
from  the  General  Post  Office 
tower  (start  of  the  race)  to  Lon¬ 
don  Airport. 

In  New  York,  they  used  heli¬ 
copters,  an  E-type  Jaguar  and  a 
motorcycle  driven  by  an  off-duty 
policeman  for  the  journey  from 
JFK  airport  to  the  Empire 
State  Building  (finishing  point 
of  the  race). 

Accompanying  them  was  a 
BBC  Television  team  which  will 
be  making  a  documentary  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  actual  race  in  May. 


The  winner 


Winner  of  the  “dummy  run” 
was  Geoffrey  White,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Daily  Sketch, 
who  made  the  trip,  including  a 
30-minute  stop  at  Shannon  Air¬ 
port,  in  just  over  nine  hours. 

He  did  the  JFK  Airport  to 
Empire  State  Building  leg  (us¬ 
ing  a  helicopter  to  the  31st 
Street  heliport,  and  a  motorcy¬ 
cle  along  34th  Street)  in  36  min¬ 
utes. 

Clement  Freud,  representing 
Thames  Television,  did  almost 
as  well.  Although  he  used  a  mo¬ 
torcycle  all  the  way  from  JFK 
he  clocked  in  only  seven  minutes 
behind  White. 


Route  drivers  viile 
against  both  unions 


To  get  back  to  London  in  time 
to  make  his  tv  rejTort  on  the  run, 
Freud  took  off  again  for  the  air¬ 
port  to  catch  the  next  flight 
back  to  Britain. 

With  the  press  party,  which 
was  organized  by  Irish  Interna¬ 
tional  Airlines,  one  of  the  co¬ 


RED  FLASH 


1919.  That,  too,  was  for  a  prize 
put  up  by  the  London  Daily 
Mail. 

At  the  top  of  the  Empire 
State  Building,  Capt.  Alcock 
was  greeted  by  city  officials  and 
also  Vere  Harmsworth,  son  of 
Lord  Rothermere,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Mail. 

Also  there  to  study  the  news¬ 
men’s  efforts  were  several  Royal 
Air  Force  pilots  who  will  be  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  race.  They  have 
been  touring  New  York  and  its 
environs  looking  for  the  best 
landing  spots  for  their  aircraft. 

They  are  entering  the  new 
Harrier  jump-jet,  which  can  fly 
vertically,  sideways  and  back¬ 
wards  as  well  as  forward.  They 
plan  to  take  off  in  mid-town 
London  and,  after  refueling  in 
mid-Atlantic,  land  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  Manhattan. 

The  Daily  Mail  and  co-spon¬ 
sors  of  the  race,  which  will  run 
from  May  4  to  May  11  inclusive, 
are  putting  up  nearly  $150,000 
in  prizes.  Already  there  have 
been  more  than  2,000  requests 
for  entry  forms.  The  race  is 
open  not  just  to  professional 
fliers,  but  also  the  man-in-the- 
street  who  can  attempt  the  race 
in  ordinary  commercial  aircraft. 

A  group  of  Ohio  businessmen 
is  planning  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  in  a  chartered  airliner. 
They  have  a  “side-bet”  with  a 
group  of  British  businessmen 
who  will  make  the  trip,  also  by 
charter  plane,  in  the  opposite 
direction. 


"ooiutyI 


Verdict  Is  Unanimous 


JOB  FOR  ARTIST— Ralph  Vinson, 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  New  I 
Orleans  States-ltem,  not  only 
sketched  the  action  at  the  trial 
of  Clay  Shaw  every  day  of  the 
trial  but  drew  the  headline  for 
the  jury  verdict.  Shaw  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  conspiring  to  assassinate 
President  Kennedy. 


AP  eliminates 


extra  cost  for 


color  pictures 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 

By  a  vote  of  12  to  5,  circula¬ 
tion  department  employes  at  the 
Courier-News  (Gannett)  de¬ 
certified  one  union  and  rejected 
another  as  bargaining  agent. 
Seventeen  of  the  18  eligible  cir¬ 
culation  route  drivers  ca.st  bal¬ 
lots  in  the  election  February  28. 

The  drivers  had  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  Plainfield  Newspaper 
Carrier’s  Union  581,  a  subordi¬ 
nate  of  the  International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  and  Assistants’ 
Union  of  North  America.  There 


Ralph  Vinson 


The  Associated  Press  will  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  of  color  news- 
photos  on  its  national  Wirephoto 
network  and  will  drop  the  policy 
of  extra  charges  to  members  us¬ 
ing  network  color,  effective 
March  16. 

In  a  message  to  AP  members 
and  staff.  General  Manager  Wes 
Gallagher  said  color  Wirephotos 
will  b^ome  part  of  the  basic  AP 
Wirephoto  service. 

He  also  announced  that  the 
national  Wirephoto  network 
would  open  an  hour  earlier  each 
day,  also  at  no  additional  cost  to 
members,  to  meet  afternoon 
newspaper  demands  for  earlier 
delivery  of  newsphotos.  The  new 
opening  time  for  the  network 
will  be  &  a.m.  EST  daily  and  1 
p.m.  EST  on  Sunday. 

Hal  Buell,  executive  photo  edi¬ 
tor,  said  the  di.scontinuance  of 
special  cost  for  the  use  of  AP 
color  separations  “was  the  final 
step  in  the  development  of  a 
Wirephoto  .system  that  delivered 
both  color  and  black  and  white 
pictures  in  a  single  package. 

“We  are  able  to  provide  sep¬ 
arations  at  no  extra  cost  to  the 
membership  thanks  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  transmission  and  pho¬ 
tographic  processes  in  the  last 
two  years,”  he  explained. 


First  Negro 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Ed  J.  Dooley,  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

Charles  H.  Hammond,  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader. 

John  F.  James,  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Chieftain  and  Star. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

John  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 

John  McCormally,  Burlington 
(Iowa)  Hawk-Eye. 

Thomas  H.  Thompson,  Ama¬ 
rillo  (Tex.)  Globe-Times. 

The  five  nominees  receiving 
the  most  votes  will  be  named  to 
three-year  terms.  A  sixth  direc¬ 
tor  will  be  elected  for  two  years, 
and  two  others  for  one  year,  to 
fill  out  terms  of  two  who  have 
resigned  and  one  term  that  ex¬ 
pires  in  April. 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  San  Diego 
Union,  withdrew  from  member¬ 
ship  in  the  society  when  he  b«‘- 
came  Director  of  Communica¬ 
tions  for  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion.  Creed  C.  Black  resigned 
when  he  left  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  to  work  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 

The  term  of  Sam  Ragan,  who 
moved  from  the  Raleigh  News 


sponsors  of  the  race — they  are 
putting  up  a  $12,000  prize  for 
the  best  time  by  a  competitor 
who  stops  in  Ireland  en  route — 
was  Capt  E.  John  Alcock,  the 
67-year-old  brother  of  the  late 
Capt.  John  Alcock  who,  with 
Lieut  Arthur  Whitten  Brown, 
made  the  pioneering  flight  in 
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had  been  a  bid  for  certification 
by  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
liverers’  Union  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity. 

The  balloting  showed  no  votes 
for  the  Carriers’  Union,  five 
votes  for  the  Deliverers’  Union, 
and  12  votes  for  no  union  rep¬ 
resentation. 


Gannett  direr  tor 

Rochestor,  N.Y. 

James  E.  Webb  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  former  administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admini.stration,  was  elected  a 
director  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  March  5. 


&  Observer  to  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  runs  out  at  the  April 
meeting.  I 

As  immediate  past  president, 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  will  go  on  the  board  ex 
officio  for  one  year.  Two  years 
remain  on  the  term  to  which  he 
was  elected  as  a  director. 
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Bar-press  code  drafted 

New  York  news  media 
split  on  guidelines 


Representatives  of  New  York 
news  media,  with  the  News  and 
CBS  holding  back,  met  this  week 
to  agree  on  guidelines  for  cover¬ 
age  of  crime  news  and  criminal 
court  trials  in  the  state. 

Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  A  Ibany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  and  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  said  the 
draft  agreement  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  a  vote  April  11  by  a 
full  committee,  representing 
newspapers,  the  broadcast  in¬ 
dustry,  the  bar  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  associations. 

If  adopted,  the  guidelines 
would  then  be  submitted  for 
ratification  by  the  membership 
of  each  organization. 

Fichenberg  said  the  rules 
agreed  to  at  the  meeting  at  the 
New  York  Times  were  similar 
to  those  in  effect  in  15  other 
states. 

The  News  submitted  a  minor¬ 
ity  report  in  opposition  to  guide¬ 
lines  that  would  restrict  the 
coverage  of  news  its  editors  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Standing  alone  but  tak¬ 
ing  a  similar  position  was  CBS. 

CBS  vote  withheld 

Before  the  meeting,  Lee 
Hanna,  director  of  local  news 
for  CBS,  said  the  network  had 
authorized  him  to  sit  in  but  not 
to  vote  on  adoption  of  the  draft. 
He  said  CBS  “maintains  its  own 
guidelines  for  the  coverage  of 
crime  news.” 

While  the  network  appeared 
to  play  the  issue  by  ear,  the 
News  was  more  forthright  in  op¬ 
position.  Floyd  Barger,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  in  a  statement  to 
Fichenberg’s  committee  in  re¬ 
gard  to  free  press  and  fair  trial, 
was  explicit  about  imposed 
g’Jidelines. 

Protecting  freedom 

“For  fear  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Reardon  report,”  he  stated, 
“the  judiciary,  bar  and  press 
are  asked  to  subscribe  to  guide¬ 
lines  that  waive  certain  of  the 
protections  afforded  them  by  the 
First  Amendment  and  that  in¬ 
fringe  the  rights  of  the  public  in 
general  as  well  as  the  accused. 
And  all  this  is  asked  without 
any  clearly  discernible  benefit 
to  those  that  are  party  to  crim¬ 
inal  or  civil  litigation.  The  pre.ss 
and  the  bar  should  resist  this  at¬ 
tempted  encroachment  on  free¬ 
dom  of  press  and  freedom  of 


speech ;  as  guardians  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  these  groups  must 
resist  the  bartering  away  of  the 
historic  rights  of  the  people.” 

The  proposal  for  guidelines 
grew  out  of  a  panel  discussion 
at  last  June’s  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
The  society,  after  listening  to 
talks  by  Judge  Bernard  Meyer, 
a  member  of  the  Reardon  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Lyman  Tondel, 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association,  authorized  its 
officers  and  directors  to  open  dis¬ 
cussions  with  representatives  of 
the  bench  and  bar. 

Purpose  explained 

As  a  result,  a  committee  was 
formed,  head^  by  Judge  Leon¬ 
ard  Fuld  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court.  On  it  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  society,  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  wire  services,  broad¬ 
cast  associations,  the  New  York 
City  newspapers;  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  bar,  district  at¬ 
torneys,  police  chiefs  and 
sheriffs. 

Fichenberg  said  he  was  aware 
of  the  opposition  to  guidelines 
by  the  News,  but  thought  the 
position  taken  was  “unfortu¬ 
nate  and  short-sighted.”  The 
purpose  of  the  guidelines,  he 
said,  was  “to  eliminate  the  con¬ 


fusion  and  muddling  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  covering  crime  news, 
but  not  restrict  the  papers  in 
reporting  the  facts.” 

Fichenberg  and  Gene  Robb, 
publisher  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  at  Albany  and  a  former 
president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  are  supporting  the  guide¬ 
line  proposal.  They  and  others, 
including  Millard  Browne  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  head 
of  the  society’s  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  committee,  were  said 
to  feel  that  the  guidelines  would 
offer  the  newspaper  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  Pardon  report  to 
the  American  Bar  Association, 
which  would  stringently  restrict 
crime  news  and  court  coverage. 

The  guidelines,  it  was  felt, 
would  restrict  judges  and  police 
officials  who  may  have  gone  too 
far  in  an  atmosphere  of  author¬ 
ity  created  by  the  Reardon  com¬ 
mittee  report.  Access  to  arrest 
and  conviction  records  of  de¬ 
fendants,  for  example,  would  be 
available,  whereas  the  Reardon 
report  would  prohibit  their  use. 

Sees  no  conflict 

Barger,  speaking  for  the 
News,  preferred  the  protection 
of  the  First  Amendment  and 
could  see  no  conflict  between  its 
provisions  for  a  free  press  and 
free  speech  and  the  Sixth 
Amendment  which  guarantees 
that  “an  accused  shall  have  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury.” 

“A  short-.sighted  minority,” 
Barger  said,  “has,  from  time  to 
time,  over-reacted  to  a  handful 
of  untypical  but  spectacular 
cases,  by  raising  a  public  clamor 


to  limit  the  press  in  its  coverage. 
This  clamor  would  be  more 
warranted  were  it  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  right  of  the 
public  to  know  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  police  stations,  the 
courts,  and  the  legislative  and 
executive  offices  of  government. 

The  greatest  good 

“This  is  where  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed.  A  free  press 
is  the  link  between  the  public 
and  government,  and  the  vigi¬ 
lant,  unfettered  reporting  of 
what  transpires  in  those  offices 
provides  the  greatest  good  to  the 
largest  number.  We  are  too 
tender  in  our  regard  for  the 
rights  of  an  alleged  wrong-doer 
and  too  indifferent  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  in  being  in¬ 
formed  of  what  judges,  lawyers 
and  law  enforcement  personnel 
are  doing  with  respect  to  those 
accused,  and  what  public  officials 
are  doing  in  legislative  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  places . ” 

“It  is  our  conviction,  and 
should  be  that  of  the  judiciary, 
bar  and  press,”  Barger  added, 
“that  neither  the  rights  of  the 
people,  the  accused,  nor  the 
press  should  be  taken  over  by 
guidelines  that  cut  off  informa¬ 
tion  at  its  source  or  prevent  its 
publication. 

“Guidelines,  no  matter  how 
reasonable  on  their  face,  are 
subject  to  interpretation  and  to 
unreasonable  and  arbitrary  im¬ 
plementation.  Such  restrictions 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  take¬ 
over  of  a  free  press  and  the 
setting  of  precedents  for  ever  in- 
creasing  restrictions  upon 
sources  of  information  and  the 
reporting  of  the  news.” 


Editor  gives  challenge  to  ‘bully  boys’ 


San  Francisco 

Scott  Newhall,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  issued  a  personal  challenge 
to  “a  band  of  bully  boys”  in  an 
editorial  sparked  by  the  beating 
of  a  newspaper  photographer 
and  three  others  at  a  board  of 
education  meeting  here. 

When  “these  preposterous 
boors  are  identified,  he  is  going 
to  do  his  best  to  kick  their  teeth 
out  of  their  heads,”  Newhall 
stated  in  an  editorial  which  in¬ 
cluded  specific  information  where 
he  can  be  located,  day  or  night. 

The  men  who  disturbed  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  session  on  school  bussing 
and  integration  akso  can  catch 
him  on  the  darkened  sidewalk  at 
approximately  8  p.  m.  any  week 
night  they  care  to  take  umbrage 
at  these  remarks,  the  editorial 
also  stated. 

“Or,  if  they  prefer,  they  can 
catch  him  quite  alone  in  his  San 
Francisco  residence.  The  address 


is  1050  Northpoint  Street. 
Simply  ask  the  doorman  for 
apartment  708  and  you  will  be 
escorted  to  the  elevator,”  New¬ 
hall  pledged. 

The  editorial  described  the 
men  who  patrolled  the  aisles 
of  the  public  meeting  on  the 
city  school’s  program  as  obvi¬ 
ously  professional  thugs  and 
cowards. 

Some  wore  armbands  and  ap¬ 
parently  regarded  themselves  as 
some  sort  of  heirs  of  Hitler’s 
brownshirts.  They  administered 
severe  and  professional  beatings 
and  they  very  carefully  de¬ 
stroyed  pictures  of  them  taken 
“during  this  brutish  and  idiotic 
display,”  the  editorial  declared. 

This  lead  Chronicle  editorial 
of  Feb.  27  was  accompanied  by 
an  editorial  cartoon.  The  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  that  date 
editorially  condemmed  the  board 
session  as  a  shameful  event  and 
an  exhibition  of  lawlessness  and 
contempt  for  democracy. 


Vincent  Maggiora,  the  Chron- 
*icle  photographer  who  was  at¬ 
tack^  after  photographing  a 
beating,  made  a  brief  return  to 
the  newspaper  to  return  dam¬ 
aged  equipment.  His  camera 
and  Strobe  equipment  were  de¬ 
molished. 

Maggiora  told  E&P  his  doctor 
reported  internal  injuries.  These 
intensified  and  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  vision  problem,  the 
Chronicle  later  advised. 

Maggiora’s  continued  beating 
was  halted  by  the  intervention 
of  Jim  Wood,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  reporter  assigned  to 
the  board  of  education  meeting. 
By  then  the  films  he  had  taken 
of  the  assault  on  a  youth  bear¬ 
ing  an  “End  Racism”  slogan  had 
.  been  ripped  from  his  camera. 

It  was  the  third  injury  Mag¬ 
giora  suffered  on  educational 
beat  assignments.  The  previous 
incidents  came  when  he  was 
photographing  student  demon¬ 
strations. 
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UPI  opens 
news  center 
in  Manila 

Manila 

Philippines  President  Ferdin¬ 
and  E.  Marcos  formally  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  Asian  news  headquarters 
here  March  4,  saying  it  was  one 
more  link  toward  “one  world, 
one  community  and  one  human¬ 
ity.” 

Marcos  activated  a  switch  on 
the  Manila-New  York  “Mabu- 
hay”  Teletype,  linking  Asia  with 
the  world.  He  was  assisted  by 
LeRoy  Keller,  UPI  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  interna¬ 
tional  divisions. 

Earlier,  the  Philippines’  first 
lady,  Imelda  R.  Marcos,  cut  the 
ceremonial  ribbon  ringed  around 
the  banks  of  UPI  Teletypes  at 
the  Manila  news  bureau. 

Absence  of  censorship 

Marcos  said  he  was  confident 
that  the  choice  of  Manila  as  the 
UPI  Asian  news  headquarters 
was  in  recognition  of  the  “open¬ 
ness  of  our  society  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  press  and  the  absence 
here  of  any  form  of  press  cen¬ 
sorship.” 

Foreign  Secretary  Carlos  P. 
Romulo,  in  his  speech,  said  the 
inauguration  of  the  news  head¬ 
quarters  “is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Manila  is  a  news 
center  from  which  can  radiate 
the  multiple  facilities  of  the 
largest  news  gathering  organi¬ 
zation  in  Asia. 

“It  also  projects  Asia  to  the 
world  and  gives  it  the  import¬ 
ance  it  has  acquired  as  the 
sector  from  which  significant  de¬ 
velopments  are  taking  place, 
helping  to  shape  the  future  of 
mankind.” 

Keller  described  Manila  as 
“One  of  the  three  great  news 
•'xchange  bureaus  in  the  world¬ 
wide  system  of  UPI.” 

“We  bring  news  here  from  all 
Aski  and  Australia  and  also 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  via 
I.ondon  and  New  York.  In  locat¬ 
ing  our  Asian  news  head¬ 
quarters  here,  we  have  shown 
our  faith  not  only  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  but  in  our  great,  loyal  and 
dedicated  staff  of  Filipino  news¬ 
men,”  he  said. 

640,000  words  a  day 

Donald  J.  Brydon,  UPI  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
for  Asia,  who  maintains  the 
news  agency’s  Asian  administra¬ 
tive  headquarters  in  Tokyo,  sent 
a  mes.sage  saying  the  transfer 
of  the  news  headquarters  to 
Manila  marks  another  advanced 
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Conservation  writers 
share  $5,000  prizes 


Ten  prizes  totaling  $5,000 
were  awarded  this  week  for 
stories,  editorials  and  cartoons 
in  the  cause  of  conservation 
published  during  1968  in  U.  S. 
newspapers.  They  were  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation’s 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards. 

Announced  by  Don  E.  Weaver, 
Scripps-Howard’s  conservation 
editor,  first  prize  of  $1,000  went 
to  Betty  Klaric,  Cleveland  Frees 
reporter,  for  a  year-long  crusade 
which  aroused  public  support 
against  pollution  of  Lake  Erie 
and  its  shores. 

Second  prize  of  $750  recog¬ 
nized  a  prophetic  series  written 
by  Robert  H.  Sollen  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
Months  before  the  recent  oil  well 
leak,  he  predicted  that  oil  spills 
from  offshore  drilling  could  ruin 
the  shore  environment  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  channel. 

Five  prizes  of  $500  each  were 
awarded : 

Seymour  Marks,  Long  Island 
Press,  who  wrote  on  pollution 
of  Jamaica  Bay:  “Wasteland  or 
w’onderland?  Polluted  but  not 
lost.” 

William  V.  Shannon,  New 
York  Times  editorial  writer,  who 
said:  “The  reckless,  unheeding 
misuse  of  technology,  and  the 
refusal  to  respect  ecological 
values  may  make  earth  an  unin¬ 
habitable  environment.” 

The  ceremony  was  attended  by  Dave  Otto,  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
.Manila  newspaper  publishers,  Press-Gazette,  for  a  series  on 
editors,  columnists,  radio  and  animal  life.  “Predators,”  he 
television  executives,  govern-  wrote,  “are  a  part  of  the  deli- 
ment  officials  and  foreign  dipio-  cate  balance  of  nature.  Rather 
mats.  than  too  many  predators,  man  is 

•  discovering  in  many  instances 

he  has  left  too  few,” 

Montgomery  papers  I  „„  Oakland  Tribune, 

name  representative  for  his  Series  of  cartoons  on 

Montgomery,  Ala.  pollution  of  air  and  water  and 
Harold  Martin,  editor  and  protection  of  wildlife  and  na- 


FREDERICK  H.  TREESH  hat  been 
designated  at  a  Senior  Editor  of 
United  Press  International.  He 
hat  been  a  general  newt  editor 
in  New  York  since  1965  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  early  report 
to  afternoon  newspapers.  In  his 
new  assignment,  he  will  report 
and  write  for  the  newt  service, 
with  emphasis  on  the  fields  of 
urban  affairs  and  education 
Treesh,  a  native  of  Pittsburgh, 
joined  UPI  in  Columbus,  Ohio  in 
1955. 


Betty  Klaric 

Press,  for  a  series,  “Our  Pol¬ 
luted  Planet.” 

Three  prizes  of  $250  each  went 


Andrew  Sparks,  Atlanln 
Journal  -  Constitution  Sunday 
magazine,  for  an  illustrated 
series  on  saving  the  unique  and 
valuable  estuaries  on  the 
Georgia  coast,  and  on  the  value 
of  wildlife  and  natural  beauty. 

David  A.  Zarkin,  Boise 
(Idaho)  Statesman,  for  a  serie.s 
urging  protection  of  wilderness 
areas  from  pollution  and  de.s<‘- 
cration. 

John  Hanohette,  Niagara  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette,  for  in-depth  re¬ 
porting  on  air  pollution  and 
ways  to  cure  it. 


Magazine  sales 
probe  sparked  by 
Action!  feature 


Easton,  I’a. 
The  Action !  Express  editor  of 
the  Easton  Express  blew  the 
whistle  last  week  on  fast-talking 
magazine  subscription  salesmen 
all  over  the  country. 

Numerous  readers  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Express  publii- 
.service  column  to  save  them 
from  being  victims  of  fly-by- 
night  sales  practices. 

The  newspaper  turned  the  in¬ 
formation  over  to  Congressman 
Fred  B.  Rooney  and  he  called 
for  a  full  scale  investigation  of 
magazine  .selling.  On  the  floor  of 
the  House  he  declared:  “At  this 
moment  all  across  the  nation 
hundreds  of  Americans  are  Im“- 
ing  fa.st-talked  into  an  unbe¬ 
lievable  array  of  unwanted  pur¬ 
chases,  staggering  financial  ob¬ 
ligations,  and  inestimate  heart¬ 
ache  and  mental  suffering.” 

EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER  for  March  8.  196‘) 


’69  begins  with  records 
in  newsprint  statistics 


tloe  shares 
plununet  in 
new  trading 

Off  the  board  since  January 
23,  shares  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  stock 
plunged  to  around  $20  when 
trading  in  them  resumed  this 
week  on  the  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

On  Monday,  transactions  in¬ 
volved  nearly  250,000  shares  of 
Hoe  common  in  a  range  of  $18 
to  $22.  In  January  the  price  was 
around  $49  and  the  “high”  in  the 
past  year  was  $60,  after  a  three- 
for-one  split. 

Class  A  shares,  with  cumula¬ 
tive  dividend,  brought  half  as 
much  in  this  week’s  trading  as 
when  they  were  last  sold  around 
$30  in  Januarj'. 

AMEX  permitted  trading  in 
Hoe  .shares  again  after  the  com¬ 
pany  gave  wide  distribution  to 
an  earnings  report  that  showed 
a  drop  in  net  income  to  $12,692 
in  the  three  months  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1968,  as  compared 
with  $819,318  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1967. 

A  drop  in  sales  revenue  (from 
$14.8  million  to  $9.7  million) 
was  attributed  partly  to  “the 
failure  of  customers  to  make  fi¬ 
nal  decisions  on  whether  to  place 
certain  orders.” 

“The  booking  of  new  orders 
has  been  at  a  lower  than  antici¬ 
pated  level  in  recent  months,” 
the  printing  press  company 
stated.  But  the  total  backlog  of 
unshipped  orders  was  about  $67 
million  at  the  end  of  1968.  The 
company  said  it  was  faced  also 
with  lower  profit  margins  due  to 
higher  manufacturing  costs, 
higher  interest  charges  and 
amortization  of  development  ex¬ 
penses. 

At  February  26,  the  report 
stated,  the  company  had  a  cash 
position  of  $1.1  million. 

• 

P'airchihl  earnings 
help  parent  firm 

Earnings  of  Capital  Cities 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  parent  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  in¬ 
creased  26%  in  1968.  (Consoli¬ 
dated  net  income  reached  $9,- 
171,000  or  $3.13  a  share  (after 
deducting  the  surtax)  com¬ 
pared  with  $7,263,000  or  $2.49  a 
share  in  1967.  Net  revenues 
were  up  13.7%  to  $72,414,000 
against  $63,704,000  in  the  prior 
year. 

According  to  Capital  Cities’ 
president,  Thomas  S.  Murphy, 
the  contribution  from  Fairchild 
Publications  was  41<  a  share  in 
1968  and  24<  in  1967. 

editor  8c  publisher 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(N»w  York  Stock  Exchanqa) 


Barkry  Photo  . 

. 

41% 

Boiit  Cascada  . 

.  ti 

86 

Capital  Citias  Bdcstg. 

.  71 

67% 

Cowlat  Communt  . 

.  I4i/j 

14% 

Crowall  Colliar  . 

.  33 

33% 

Crown  Zallarbach  .... 

.  59% 

■>7% 

Cutlar  Hamtnar  . 

.  37% 

38% 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  42% 

43% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  70 

72% 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  38% 

38% 

Fairch.ld  Camara  . 

.  68 

68% 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding 

.  14% 

.  90% 

14'/, 

Gaorgia  Pacific  . 

91% 

Graat  Northarn  Papar 

.  60% 

59% 

Harris  Intartypa  . 

.  69 

69 

Intarchamical  (naw) 

.  43% 

26% 

International  Paper 

.  35% 

18 

Kimbarly  Clark  . 

Miahla-Gosi-Oaxtar 

.  74 

73 

.  32 

31% 

Moora  McCormack  . . . 

.  29/4 

18% 

Sun  Chemical  . 

.  37 

36% 

Timas  Mirror  . 

.  40 

42 

(Amarican  Stock 
Digital  Equipmant  .... 

Exchanga) 
.  142% 

147', 

Domtar  . 

.  13% 

13% 

Ehranraich  Photo  . 

.  32% 

33% 

R.  Hoe  &  Co . 

19 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

.  26% 

26 

N.  Y.  Timas  .  . 

.  41% 

42% 

Papart.  Koanig,  Lois. 

.  24% 

23Vx 

Wood  Industries  . 

.  20% 

2t'2 

(Ovar  tha  Countar) 


Boston  Harald-Travalar  ... 

43 

45 

Cincinnati  Enquirar  . 

.  38 

38 

Dow  Jones  . 

..  lie 

116'/, 

Doyla,  Dana.  Barnbach  ... 
Gannatt  Co . 

28'  j 

27'/, 

...  42 

38% 

Gray  Advtg . 

...  14'/, 

14 

Hurletron  . 

...  9% 

8% 

Og'Ivy,  Mathar  . 

...  24% 

23 

Photon  . 

, . . .  23 

23'/x 

Post  Corporation  . 

...  24', 

24 

Richmond  Nawspapars  .... 

....  30 

28'/, 

(Canadian  Excha 

nqas) 

Abitibi  . . 

....  10'% 

10% 

8.  C.  Forast  . 

...  iV/t 

35'/, 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  . 

....  27 

27',, 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  . . 

....  33% 

34 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene 
has  good  quarter 

Net  income  of  Wells,  Rich, 
Greene  Inc.  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  its  fiscal  year,  ended  Oc¬ 
tober  31,  1968,  totaled  $312,917, 
or  22  cents  per  share,  Mar>’ 
Wells  Lawrence,  chairman  and 
president,  reported. 

This  compared  with  net  profit 
of  $55,600,  or  four  cents  per 
share  in  the  preceding  quarter 
and  with  $389,600,  or  25  cents 
per  share  in  the  final  quarter  of 
fiscal  1967. 

For  the  full  year  ended  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1968,  the  New  York- 
based  advertising  agency  had 
net  income  of  $861,017,  or  57 
cents  per  share,  as  compare*! 
with  $1,217,982,  or  80  cents  per 
share,  in  the  preceding  year. 

Gross  billings  of  Wells,  Rich, 
Greene  in  the  final  quarter  of 
fiscal  1968  aggregated  $14,408,- 
000  and  for  the  full  year  totale<l 
$53,299,000.  In  the  comarable 
1967  periods  billings  were  $12,- 
959,000  and  $36,507,700,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Revenues  from  commissions 
and  service  fees  amounted  to 
$2,159,300  in  the  final  quarter 
of  fi.scal  1968  and  $7,990,858  for 
the  full  year,  compared  with 
$1,942,400  and  $5,473,418  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

for  March  8,  1969 


Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  January 
amounted  to  985,096  tons,  the 
largest  outturn  in  any  month  to 
date.  It  was  12%  above  that  in 
January,  1968.  Shipments  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  totaled  909,166 
tons  and  were  12.8%  greater 
than  in  January,  1968. 

The  American  Paper  Institute 
reported  output  in  the  United 
States  of  275,317  tons  surpassed 
that  in  any  prior  month  and 
was  up  by  15.5%  from  January, 
1968  volume,  while  shipments 
totaled  264,872  tons  and  were 
al)ove  the  year-ago  level  by 
18.9%.  Canadian  production 
amounted  to  a  record  January 
high  of  709,779  tons  and  was  up 
10.8%  from  January,  1968,  while 
shipments  of  644,294  tons  rose 
by  10.5%. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  consumed  563,742 
tons  of  newsprint  in  January’, 
versus  518,463  tons  in  January 
1968.  This  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  8.7%,  partly  due  to 
the  cessation  of  strikes  which 
adversely  affected  consumption 
in  January  1968. 

• 

kli  quarter  profit 
helps  Domtar  gain 

Montrkai. 

Domtar  Ltd.  had  a  profit  of 
$  10.8-million  or  72  cents  a  share 
in  1968,  compared  with  $9.1- 
million  or  60  cents  a  share  the 
previous  year. 

Sales  of  the  company’s  pulp 
and  paper  products,  construc¬ 
tion  materials  and  chemicals 
totalled  $427.4-million,  com¬ 
pared  with  $428-million  in  1967. 

For  the  fourth  quarter,  profit 
was  $3.7-million  or  25  cents  a 
share,  compared  with  a  restated 
$2.2-million  or  15  cents  a  share 
in  the  corresponding  period  the 
previous  year.  Three-month  sales 
were  $1 11.4-million,  compared 
with  $i09.3-million. 

• 

Fund  agrees  to  buy 
Wood  Industries  stock 

Wood  Indu.stries,  Inc.,  Plain- 
field,  N.J.,  announced  that  it  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Steadman  Science  and  Growth 
Fund  Inc.  to  sell  common  stock 
of  the  company  to  Steadman  for 
a  purcha.se  price  of  $1,150,000. 

The  number  of  shares  will  re¬ 
sult  from  the  division  of  $1,150,- 
000  by  $23  or  such  lesser  amount 
equal  to  the  average  closing 
price  for  Wood’s  .stock  during 
the  30  calendar  days  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  the  registration. 


Mill  Spokesman  favors 
prices-incomes  board 

Toronto 

Establishment  of  a  federal 
prices  and  incomes  commission 
is  supported  by  the  president  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association. 

R.  M.  Fowler  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  trade  group  re¬ 
cently  that  “It  does  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  good  illustration  of  the 
right  technique  for  government 
intervention  in  economic  af¬ 
fairs.” 

He  said  the  commission  should 
stay  clear  of  business  decisions, 
but  “when  private  agencies  have 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  take 
account  of  the  public  interest  in 
their  arrangements,  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  and  should  step  in  to 
supply  the  factor  that  is  miss¬ 
ing. 

“We  have  long  since  passed 
the  time  when  we  can  disen¬ 
tangle  the  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  business  and  government 
in  this  country,  even  if  we 
wished  to  do  so.” 

• 

Newsprint  sales  help 
Boise  Cascade  record 

Boise  Cascade  Corporation 
announced  a  49  percent  increase 
in  earnings  per  share  for  1968 
over  1967.  The  per  share  amount 
is  $2.38  as  compared  with  $1.60 
for  1967,  stated  on  a  comparable 
basis.  Net  income  was  $83,870,- 
000,  up  72  percent,  and  net  sales 
totaled  $1,026,457,000,  up  24  per¬ 
cent.  This  is  the  first  year  the 
company’s  sales  have  exceeded 
$1  billion. 

Boise  Cascade’s  executive  vice- 
president,  Robert  W.  Halliday, 
attributed  tha  company’s  growth 
in  1968  to  a  number  of  factors, 
including  sustained  demand  for 
lumber  and  plywood  and  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  the  company’s 
operations  which  serve  the 
shelter  market. 

Newsprint  operations  —  rep¬ 
resenting  the  company’s  major 
paper  tonnage  item  —  continued 
at  peak  capacity  despite  a 
general  leveling  in  U.  S.  demand 
for  newsprint,  he  said. 

• 

7  days  at  mill 

Toronto 

Abitibi  Paper  Co.  said  that 
liecause  of  increased  demand  it 
has  begun  operating  its  Fort 
William,  Ontario,  newsprint 
mill  seven  days  a  week,  a  move 
that  will  boost  production  ca¬ 
pacity  nearly  17%,  or  15,000 
tons  a  year. 
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JOURXAUSM  RESEARCH 


Do  cartoons  and  editorials  change  opinions? 


By  Jack  B.  Haskins,  Ph.  D. 

John  Ben  Snow  Research  Professor 

Newhouse  Communications  Center,  Syracuse  University 

Editorials  are  written  largely  with  the  intent  to  change 
opinions,  create  a  more  favorable  or  less  attitude  toward 
something  or  somebody,  to  stimulate  action — in  a  word,  the 
intent  is  usually  persuasion  of  one  form  of  another.  But,  do 
they?  Further,  what  is  the  most  effective  usage  of  editorials 
and  cartoons. 

Del  Brinkman,  of  Kansas  State  University,  has  performed 
a  landmark  experiment  on  this  topic.  He  constructed  experi¬ 
mental  versions  of  editorials  and  cartoons,  and  presented  them 
in  varj’ing  combinations  to  students.  His  conclusions  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Editorials  and  cartoons  can  change  opinions.  (This 
doesn’t  mean  they  all  do — some  do,  some  don’t) . 

2.  Cartoons  together  with  editorials  on  a  topic  will  produce 
greater  opinion  change  than  either  one  alone. 

3.  An  ^itorial  alone  is  more  effective  than  a  cartoon  alone, 
(under  forced  exposure  conditions). 

4.  It’s  more  effective  to  present  the  cartoon  and  editorial 
together  than  to  present  them  separately.  However,  if  they 
are  presented  separately,  the  cartoon-first  sequence  is  better 
than  the  editorial-first  sequence. 

5.  It’s  better  to  use  the  same  arguments  in  both  the  cartoon 
and  the  editorial  rather  than  to  use  different  arguments. 

A  great  deal  more  work  needs  doing  to  clarify  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  usage  of  newspapers  in  persuasion,  and  particularly 
the  most  effective  use  of  editorials  in  bringing  about  desirable 
social  changes.  Brinkman’s  study  is  a  sizable  chunk  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  start  with.  {Joumaliam  Quarterly,  Winter,  1968). 

I  didnU  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  tv-daddy 

What  motives  do  television  advertisers  appeal  to?  An  analy¬ 
sis  by  Suzanne  Schumann  and  Judith  Bard  wick  (U.  of  Michi¬ 
gan)  shows  the  most  frequent  themes  to  be  seduction,  omni¬ 
potence,  unlimited  money,  acceptance  and  admiration. 

And  what  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up,  sonny? 
Just  like  the  TV-portrayed  daddy?  Well,  then,  you’ll  turn  out 
to  be  a  very  consistent  person — outside  the  home,  you’ll  be 
dominating,  sexy,  aggressive  and  knowledgable;  inside  the 
home,  you’ll  be  passive,  infantile  and  emasculated,  want  to 
return  to  your  “nurturant  mother”.  (On  second  thought,  you 
might  turn  out  better  if  you  become  like  the  TV-mommies.) 

Miles.  Schumann  and  Bardwick  conclude  that  TV-women 
are  much  more  variable  and  inconsistent  than  TV-men.  Hey, 
just  like  in  real  life,  huh?  See  Psychology  4(4)  1967  for  more 
fascinating  details  on  what  the  upcoming  generation  will  be 
like. 

•  •  • 

Semantics  of  victory  and  defeat 

Well,  it’s  time  for  spring  baseball  training  and  likewise 
time  for  sports  writers  to  limber  up  the  writing  arm.  Now 
let’s  just  review  a  few  of  those  little  old  cliches  that  will  be 
the  bread-and-butter  pitches  in  the  upcoming  season.  Ready? 
Well,  Nancy  Henley  analyzed  baseball  headlines  to  discover 
the  following: 

To  indicate  a  small  winning  margin  and  small  winning 
score,  the  favorite  words  are  EDGE  and  SHADE.  Got  that? 

To  indicate  medium-size  winning  margfins  and  scores,  the 
favorite  words  are  WIN  and  BEAT. 

To  indicate  large  winning  margins  and  large  scores,  the 
preferred  usage  is  ROUT  and  WALLOP. 

For  those  of  you  who  want  to  go  into  advanced  baseball 
headline  writing,  see  the  original  article  in  Perceptual  and 
Motor  SkiUs,  1967.  O.K.,  headline  writers,  let’s  get  on  that 
little  old  plane  down  to  the  Florida  training  camps  and 
WRITE  ONE  FOR:  THE  GIPPERI 


Survey  answers,  on  the  job  and  off 

In  case  you  ever  get  around  to  an  opinion  or  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  morale  survey  among  employees,  you  may  want  to 
heed  the  findings  of  John  Hinrichs  and  Robert  Gatewood,  of 
Cornell. 

They  found  that  such  questionnaires  administered  on  the 
job  premises  led  to  answers  that  were  more  favorable  towar.l 
the  company  than  if  administered  at  a  non-job  location.  In 
effect,  for  whatever  reasons,  employees  tend  to  do  a  white¬ 
wash  job  on  their  opinions  when  under  company  scrutiny 
(Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1967).  To  avoid  distortion, 
do  the  interviewing  elsewhere. 

*  *  * 

Dealing  effectively  with  ambiguous  situations 

A  principal  job  of  the  reporter  in  many  situations  is  to 
make  sense  out  of  conflicting  and  ambig^uous  information.  Is 
the  ability  to  do  this  related  to  coping  with  everyday  life? 

Warren  Steinman  (U.  of  Illinois)  tested  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  both  on  personality  tests  and  on  their  ability  to  form  rea¬ 
sonable  conclusions  from  ambigruous  stimuli.  Conclusion:  on- 
the-job  performance,  as  judged  by  others,  can  be  reliably  pre¬ 
dicted  by  a  person’s  ability  to  perform  a  reasonable  percep¬ 
tion  and  synthesis  of  conflicting  information,  in  turn  related 
to  coping  with  everyday  situations.  This  study  was  not  per¬ 
formed  with  a  reportorial  task,  but  it  does  have  implications 
for  personnel  selection  in  that  area.  (Journal  of  the  Scientific 
Laboratories  of  Denison  University,  1967). 

*  •  « 

Increasing  visual  efficiency  of  headlines 

Research  often  simply  verifies  those  things  that  we  already 
“know”  but  just  as  often  it  points  out  thing^s  we  “know”  that 
aren’t  so. 

Doesn’t  it  seem  lugical  that  headlines  printed  in  Titling  or 
Extended  Titling  capitals  would  work  tetter  than  heads  in 
bold  lower-case  letters  of  the  same  height?  Not  so,  says  E.  C. 
Poulton  of  the  Applied  Psychologfy  Research  Unit  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  merry  old  England.  Just  the  opposite — the  bold 
lower-case  heads  are  significantly  tetter  in  terms  of  time 
needed  to  find  them. 

Don’t  sub-heads  printed  in  small  type  size  help  the  reader 
locate  items  of  interest?  Nope,  says  Poulton — the  sub-heads 
distract  attention  from  the  main  headline  and  make  them 
harder  to  spot.  This  is  true  whether  the  sub-head  is  printed 
above  or  below  the  main  head. 

The  latter  finding  jibes  with  a  research  experience  of  mine 
some  years  back.  In  experimenting  with  different  amounts  of 
information  to  present  to  magazine  readers,  to  get  predictions 
of  their  reading  interests,  we  found  in  several  experiments 
that  a  well-written  headline  alone  for  a  magazine  article  pro¬ 
vided  readership  predictions  that  were  just  as  g^>od  as  those 
using  the  same  headline  plus  a  sub-head.  No  matter  what 
measure  you  use,  it  appears  that  in  the  print  media,  readers 
make  their  reading  decision  mainly  on  the  basis  of  title,  or 
headline,  alone.  ( Some  newspapers  could  save  a  lot  of  editing 
time  by  not  bothering  with  writing  sub-heads.) 


Schramm  will  receive 
Journalism  Ed  award 

Wilbur  L.  Schramm,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Research  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  has 
teen  named  to  receive  the  third 
annual  Award  for  Meritorius 
Service  to  Journalism  Educa¬ 
tion,  presented  by  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  department 
of  journalism. 

He  will  receive  the  honor  at 


the  Journalism  Education  Ad- 1 
ministration  Workshop  on  the  I 
SIU  Carbondale  Campus  April  e 

16-18.  I 

Schramm  has  teen  at  Stan- 1 
ford  since  1955.  Prior  to  that  he  J 
was  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
for  eight  years  where  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Research,  and  dean  of  the 
Division  of  Communications. 

Earlier  he  had  teen  at  the 
University  of  Iowa. 
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Ad  linage  gains 

Newspapers  are  off 
to  a  flying  start 


General  and  Record  results 


The  uptrend  in  daily  newspa- 
pt  r  advertising  linage  which  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1968  accelerated  in  January,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Media  Records’  62 
Cities  Report  (see  page  31). 

For  the  first  month  of  1969 
toial  linage  in  these  dailies  was 
up  10.7%  over  the  same  month 
last  year  when  there  was  a  drop 
of  4.1%  from  the  preceding 
year.  In  the  general  and  auto¬ 
motive  classifications,  linage  was 
13%  higher  than  in  January 
1968  when  it  was  down  10.7%. 


From  a  revenue  standpoint, 
the  picture  was  even  more 
promising.  According  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
showed  a  14.9%  increase  over 
the  previous  year’s  revenues. 
The  estimates  are  based  on  fig¬ 
ures  compiled  by  Media  Records 
for  its  52  Cities  Report. 

The  advertising  revenue  in¬ 
creases  for  daily  newspapers, 
which  went  over  the  $5  billion 
mark  for  the  first  time  in  1968, 
are  reported  by  the  Bureau  as 
follows: 


Classification  Jan.  1969 

Oct.-Dec.  1968 

Year  1968 

National 

16.8% 

12.9% 

6.0% 

General 

24.5 

13.4 

3.9 

Automotive 

5.2 

11.4 

11.8 

Retail 

11.7 

7.7 

4.8 

Classified 

18.9 

16.0 

8.4 

Total 

14.9 

10.6 

6.0 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of 

that  retail  advertising  in  news- 

the  Bureau,  noted  that  the  pro- 

papers  has  made 

a  real  advance. 

nounced  upswing  in 

newspaper 

Retailers  were 

buying  display 

advertising  revenues 

started  in 

space  in  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 

September,  and  the 

cumulative 

papers  at  an  annual  rate  of 

increase  for  five  months 

$2.76  billion  in 

the  first  three 

amounts  to  11.5%. 

months  of  1968.  In  the  last  three 

Kauffman  expressed  particu¬ 
lar  grratification  at  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  Retail  Clas¬ 
sification. 

“For  the  past  year,’’  he  said, 
“daily  newspapers  have  endured 
a  verbal  onslaught  from  propo¬ 
nents  of  electronic  media  who 
maintained  that  retailers  were 
turning  away  from  their  his¬ 
toric  reliance  on  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  as  their  primary  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  The  figures  indi¬ 
cate  that  many  retailers  who 
may  have  been  receptive  to  the 
wooing  of  other  media  have  had 
a  change  of  heart.” 

The  January  gain  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  came  to  11.7%.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  that  the 
September- January  increase  in 
retail  advertising  amounted  to 
8.7%. 

“We  felt,  when  we  saw  the 
September  figures,  that  retailers 
who  had  been  experimenting 
with  other  advertising  media 
were  starting  to  come  back  to 
the  fold,”  Kauffman  said. 

“What  we  have  seen  since 
then  has  confirmed  this  feeling. 
In  fact,  retail  advertising  in 
newspapers  closed  the  year  with 
a  huge  gain.  Part  of  this  re¬ 
flected  calendar  influences  like  a 
shift  in  the  date  of  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  But  when  we  take  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  and  compare 
it  with  the  first  quarter,  we  find 


months  they  were  buying  news¬ 
paper  display  space  at  an  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  $2.96  billion. 

“The  linage  figures  tell  the 
same  stor>’  as  the  dollars.” 


Editors^  home  taxes 
disclosed  in  debate 

Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

Newspaper  editors  often  re¬ 
sort  to  figures  and  pictures  to 
illustrate  differences  in  real 
estate  assessments. 

The  same  idea  was  applied 
in  a  debate  over  taxes  in  the 
New  Mexico  Legislature  but  the 
examples  were  homes  of  editors. 

The  Loving  ton  Leader  exposed 
the  fact  that  its  publisher,  W. 
H.  Graham,  paid  $151.51  taxes 
on  his  home  while  Gordon  K. 
Greaves,  editor  of  the  Portales 
News-Tribune,  paid  only  $20.25. 

Greaves,  who  has  the  benefit 
of  veteran’s  exemption  up  to 
$2,000  on  his  home,  which  is  as¬ 
sessed  at  $2,592  (25%  of  market 
value),  had  complained  that 
people  in  Lea  County  (Loving- 
ton)  hadn’t  been  paying  their 
fair  share  of  taxes. 

If  Graham’s  house  was  in 
Portales,  Greaves  said,  he  would 
probably  have  to  pay  $252  in 
taxes. 

Greaves  also  said  he  favored 
repeal  of  the  veterans’  tax  ex¬ 
emption. 


Automotive 

linage 

14-city  total.  Media  Records. 

JANUARY 
1969  vs  1968 

GENERAL  %  Gain  %  of 

( Select«d  Classifications)  or  Loss  Totai 

Alcoholic  Beverages  ..  —  6.8  2.3 

Foods  .  —  7.9  6.9 

Baby  F(^s  .  —  14.4  0.1 

Baking  Products  ....  —  31.3  0.6 

Beverages  .  —  33.3  0.7 

Cereals  &  Breakfast 

Foods  .  —  54.2  0.2 

Condiments  .  -f-  41.6  0.6 

Dairy  Products  ....  —  19.6  0.8 

Frozen  Foods  .  +  3.6  0.7 

Meats  &  Fish  .  —  41.6  0.4 

Industrial  .  +  63.9  3.9 

Insurance  .  -i-  38.6  2.9 

Medical  .  76.0  2.4 

Public  Utilities  .  —  16.1  2.8 

Publishing  &  Media  . .  -i-  2.8  12.4 

Radio.  TV  & 

Phonographs  .  -{-  46.6  3.2 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 

Photo  Suppl .  -fl67.4  0.7 

Tobacco  .  -i-  23.2  4.0 

Toilet  Requisites  .  -i-  11.8  2.0 

Dentifrices  .  -t-  46.9  0.4 

Men’s  Toiletries  _  -i-381.8  0.2 

Perfumes 

&  Cosmetics  .  —  36.0  0.6 

Toilet  Soaps  .  —  66.5  0.0 

Transportation  .  -f-  3.6  13.9 

Airways  .  —  13.0  8.0 

Bus  Lines  .  —  50.0  0.2 

Railroads  .  +129.3  1.5 

Steamships  .  +  29.4  1.7 

Tours  .  4-  38.7  2.3 

Wearing  Apparel  ....  +  6.7  1.0 

AUTOMOTIVE 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils  _  —  31.3  0.8 

I’assenger  Cars — New  .  —  3.0  14.3 

Tires  &  TubM  .  +  13.4  2.6 

Trucks  &  Tractors  —  2.6  0.6 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  62  MEDIA 
RECORDS  CmES— JANUARY 
TOTAL  GENERAL  ..  +  20.4  64.3 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  +  1.7  36.7 

TOTAL  GENERAL 
AND  AUTOMOnVB  -f  18.0  100.0 

General  and  auto 
ad  managers  named 

San  Diego 
Richard  W.  Tullar,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  has 
announced  two  promotions  in 
the  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Harry  H.  Frazee,  automotive* 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  manager  of  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Union-Tribune, 
has  been  named  assistant  man¬ 
ager,  general  advertising,  re¬ 
porting  to  Bert  Winrow’,  man¬ 
ager.  He  succeeds  Robert  H. 
Cox,  who  has  joined  the  corpo¬ 
rate  offices  of  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  La  Jolla,  as  .special 
administrative  assistant  to  Rob¬ 
ert  Letts  Jones,  president  of 
The  Copley  Press  Inc. 

A  native  of  New  York,  Frazee 
joined  the  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune  in  1951  as  a  classified 
advertising  salesman. 

Richard  D.  Applegate,  who 
has  been  assistant  manager  of 
automobile  advertising,  as  well 
as  assistant  auto  editor,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  Frazee 
as  manager  of  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  and  automobile  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Union.  He  holds  a 
bachelors  degree  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  Illinois. 


reported  by  RNI; 
ad  income  up 

Richmond,  Va. 

Record-breaking  performance 
was  reported  by  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.,  in  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1968.  Total 
consolidated  revenue  hit  $43,- 
956,229, 

Consolidated  net  income  of 
$2,363,347  for  the  year  was  re¬ 
ported,  an  increase  of  $258,297 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Earnings  per  share  increased 
from  $1.46  to  $1.64,  a  gain  of  12 
percent. 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president 
of  RNI,  said  he  was  pleased  with 
the  increase  in  combined  income 
before  taxes  and  minority  inter¬ 
est  of  23.2  per  cent,  to  a  record 
totai  of  $7,413,663,  based  on  the 
consolidated  revenue  which  was 
up  8.2  percent. 

Although  costs  were  generally 
up,  revenues  also  hit  new  peaks. 
Advertising  alone  accounted  for 
a  total  of  $28,743,447  in  rev¬ 
enue,  up  more  than  $2  million 
from  the  year  before.  Circula¬ 
tion  revenue  also  hit  a  record, 
$8,179,214.  In  the  field  of  broad¬ 
casting,  substantial  increases 
also  occurred.  Here,  revenues 
were  a  record  $6,329,690,  or  a 
jump  of  $768,825. 

RNI  publishes  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispateh  and  the  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader.  Through  its 
subsidiary,  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  it  publishes  the  Tampa 
Tribune  and  Tampa  Times,  in 
Florida.  The  Tribune  Company 
also  owns  and  operates  WFLA- 
TV  and  WFLA  AM  and  FM  in 
Tampa.  Other  RNI  subsidiaries 
include  radio  stations  WRNL 
AM  and  FM  in  Richmond;  the 
cablevision  sy.stem  in  Freder¬ 
icksburg,  Virginia;  the  South- 
side  Virginian,  w’eekly  supple¬ 
ment  to  both  Richmond  papers, 
circulating  in  selected  areas; 
and  the  Westover  Press,  en¬ 
gaged  in  book  selling  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

Reporter  is  jailed 
for  having  marijuana 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

William  Holmes  Willis,  a  re¬ 
porter  who  claimed  he  was  work¬ 
ing  on  an  undercover  story  about 
marijuana,  was  sentenced  to 
three  and  a  half  years  in  prison 
for  possessing  the  weed. 

Willis,  27,  who  grew  up  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  is  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  graduate, 
was  jailed  in  lieu  of  $12,000  ap¬ 
peal  bond.  Willis  resigned  his 
job  as  a  reporter  for  the  Miami 
Herald  after  his  arrest. 
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For  The  Record 


By  Jerry  ^"alker  Jr, 


Dailies  aim  for  bif^xer  share  of  auto  dealer  ad  budgets,  Led  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANI‘A,  newspapers  and  their  national 
advertising  reps  are  show'ing  a  sales  presentation  to  261  automo¬ 
bile  dealer  groups  across  the  country.  The  main  objective  is  to  in¬ 
crease  newspapers’  share  of  dealer  group  ad  budgets  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  as  high  as  $150  million  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Present  ad  allocations,  according  to  the  Bureau,  are  as  follows: 
Chrj’sler-Imperial  Dealer  Association  $11,480,000 

Plymouth  Advertising  As.sociation  14,343,000 

Dodge  Dealer  Advertising  Association  13,146,000 

Rambler  As.sociation  6^25,000 

Ford  Dealer  .Advertising  Fund  23,790,000 

Lincoln-Mercurj'  Dealer  Association  8,020,000 

Pontiac  .Metropolitan  Groups  4,500,000 


Total  $82,104,000 

Not  included  in  the  alwve  estimates  are  budgets  of  seveial  Chev¬ 
rolet  metropolitan  groups  and  of  market  associations  l>eing  or¬ 
ganized  by  Buick  and  Oldsmobile  dealers. 

Total  automotive  revenue  of  daily  newspapers  was  running  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $281.4  million  during  the  la.st  quarter  of  1968,  ac¬ 
cording  to  e.stimates  by  the  Bureau.  This  compares  with  a  $252.3 
million  annual  rate  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  prece<ling  year. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Fast  and  West  Coast  advertising  campaign  results  revealed.  SAN 
FRANCISCO:  Bank  of  America’s  Madison  Avenue  approach  to 
catching  bank  robbers  has  proved  nearly  100%  effective.  The  bank 
took  a  positive  approach  to  the  problem  of  bank  robberies  last  De¬ 
cember  (E&P,  Dec.  7),  by  featuring  actual  holdup  photos  of  its  five 
“most  wanted’’  suspects  in  full-page  newspaper  ads  that  offered 
readers  $1000  reward  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  the  culprits.  On  February  26,  the  bank  reported  that  four 
out  of  five  suspects  in  the  ads  have  been  apprehended  as  a  result  of 
leads.  Information  on  the  fifth  suspect,  the  bank  .said,  is  now  being 
worked  on  by  law  enforcement  agencies.  .  .  .  PHILADELPHIA:  A 
campaign  offering  traffic  .safety  “grace  cards”  to  Pennsylvania 
drivers  through  public  service  ads  that  ran  in  350  newspapers  has 
resulted  in  requests  for  over  90,000  cards  throughout  the  country 
and  from  ser\'icemen  stationed  overseas  in  Germany  and  Vietnam, 
reports  Lewis  &  Gilman,  advertising  and  public  relations  agency 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Traffic  Safety. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Newspapers  scored  bigger  $  gains  than  tv  and  radio  in  1968.  Ad- 
verti.sers  added  $295  million  to  their  investments  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  last  year,  or  27%  more  than  the  additional  expenditures  put 
in  tv  and  160%  more  than  the  increase  in  radio.  This  new  money 
in  ne\vspa|)ers,  accoixling  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  brought 
total  ad  revenues  in  dailies  to  $5.24  billion  in  1968,  or  22% 
more  than  the  total  of  tv  and  radio  combined.  Advertising  Age  re¬ 
ported  in  its  March  3  is.sue  that  total  ad  volume  in  media  for  1968 
is  estimated  to  be  $18.3  billion,  up  5.6%  over  1967.  The  Bureau  in 
its  analysis  .said: 

“The  19S8  performance  continues  a  strong  trend  in  newspaper 
advertising  revenues  which  brought  the  total  gain  in  the  years 
1963-1968  (o  $1.43  billion.  This  compares  with  $1.11  billion  added 
by  television  and  $356  million  by  radio  in  the  .same  period. 

“The  19'^3-1968  gains  in  newspaper  advertising  amounted  to  37.7 
per  cent  for  the  five  year  span.  Cia.ssified  advertising  showed  the 
greatest  percentage  gain  among  the  various  newspaper  categories 
with  a  63.1  per  cent  advance  in  the  five  years.  Retail  advertising  in 
newspapers  with  a  30.3  per  cent  increase,  and  national  advertising 
with  a  29.7  per  cent  gain  were  almost  neck  and  neck  in  the  second 
and  third  positions  over  this  period. 

“Dollarwise,  however,  retail  advertising  was  the  big  gainer  in 
newspapers,  up  $659  million  in  the  five  year  period  and  $129  mil¬ 
lion  in  1968.  The  classified  gain  came  In  $547  million  for  the  five 
year  span  and  $110  million  for  the  one  year.  National  advertising 
in  newspapers  was  up  $227  million  between  1963  and  1968  and 
$56  million  in  1968  alone.” 

^ 

News  notes:  Plans  are  unflerway  to  rai.se  fie.sh  capital  to  serve 
Dimensiona  in  Living,  the  once-a-month  supplement  for  suburban 
newspapers  that  ran  three  issues — October,  November,  and  De- 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  posted  its  guidelines  for 
manufacturers’  allowances  to  retailers  for  advertising  and  other 
promotion.  It  will  take  lawyers  a  few  weeks  to  digest  them  but 
a  quickie  survey  indicated  that  retailers  are  fearful  the  guidelines 
may  dry’  up  some  of  their  allowances  for  awhile.  Most  far-reaching 
and  controversial  of  the  FTC’s  action,  on  a  3  to  2  vote,  is  the  policy 
that  regards  all  who  resell  a  manufacturer’s  product  as  “competing 
customers”  and  therefore  entitled  to  equal  terms  for  cooperative 
ad  allowances.  It’s  up  to  a  retailer  to  complain  if  he  doesn’t  get 
equal  allowances. 


cember — l)efore  discontinuing  publication  in  February  1967.  Max¬ 
well  Handelsman,  a  partner  in  a  now  defunct  law  firm  assigpied  to 
handle  creditor  claims  against  the  insolvent  publi.shing  firm,  said 
the  new  group  hopes  to  launch  the  supplement  in  May.  Hendels- 
man,  who  will  .serve  as  one  of  the  editors,  said  “at  least  200  week¬ 
lies”  will  distribute  it.  The  papers  are  mainly  in  the  Midwest.  One 
of  the  new  publishers  is  Elmer  “Red”  Wexler,  who  conceived  and 
headed  the  first  publishing  team  which  also  included  Dayton  A. 
Cornish,  former  ad  agency  executive,  and  Bert  Randolph  Sugar, 
former  radio  Quiz  Kid,  who  is  an  agency  account  executive  and 
weekly  newspaper  sports  columnist.  Handelsman  said  the  $500,000 
invested  by  McGraw-Hill  Company  in  the  first  publishing  venture 
had  been  “washed  out”.  The  new  group,  he  said,  was  clear  of  any 
debt  and  had  purchased  full  rights  to  the  name.  Dimensions  In 
Living.  .  .  .  Edward  M.  Partikian,  director  of  color  sales  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  the  past  two  years,  has  resigned  to  become  i 
airport  divisions  marketing  manager  of  TDI  Inc.,  a  transit  ad  dis¬ 
play  firm  in  New  York.  .  .  .  The  Bureau  said  it  will  not  fill  the 
color  sales  position  until  after  the  new  fiscal  year  begins  June  30. 
Meanwhile,  the  assignment  will  be  absorbed  into  national  sales  de¬ 
partment.  .  .  .  Indianapolis  Star  has  been  awarded  first  prize,  5,000 
airline  seat  miles  in  the  United  States,  for  outstanding  merchan¬ 
dising  performance  in  connection  with  Hunt-Wesson’s  “Tour  of 
American  Cooking”  supplement. 


Linage  Leaders- January 


1969 

Morning 


Lot  Angeles  Times  5,460,209 

Miami  Herald  .  4,610,979 

Washington  Post  .  3,876,310 

Chicago  Tribune  3,794,758 

New  York  Times  .  3,689,303 

San  Jose  Mercu'y  .  3,323,296 

Santa  Ana  Register  .  3  070,573 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  2,997,294 

Houston  Pott  .  2,991,282 

Phoenix  Republic  .  2,860,360 


1968 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  5,116,612 

Miami  Herald  .  4,181,373 

New  York  Times  .  3,624,184 

Washington  Pott  .  3,622,883 

Chicago  Tribune  .  ^378,529 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  3,272,609 

New  Orleans  Timat-Picayune  ,  2,764,929 

Phoenix  Republic  .  2,717,649 

Dallas  Newt  .  2,652,711 

Santa  Ana  Register  .  2,643,765 


Evening 


Houston  Chronicle  .  3,471,577 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  3,454,014 

San  Jose 'News  . .  3,353,889 

Santa  Ana  Register  .  3,070,573 

Toronto  Star  .  3,024,939 

Atlanta  Journal  .  3,0<l8,047 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  2,997,223 

Dallas  Timet-Herald  .  2,982,270 

.‘‘hoenix  Gazette  .  2,871,862 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  2,821,444 


Evening 


San  Jose  Newt  .  3,243,077 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  ^  104, 182 

Houston  Chronicle  .  3,085,087 

Fort  Lauderdale  Newt  .  3,026,872 

Denver  Pott  .  2,750,560 

Phoenix  GazeHe  .  2,742,703 

Minneapolis  Star  . .  2,728,087 

Dallas  Timas-Herald  .  2,718,697 

Toronto  Star  .  2,698,752 

Atlanta  Journal  .  2,692,714 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  3,197,160 

New  York  Timet  .  3,174,690 

M'ami  Herald  .  1,821,482 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  1,806,392 

Chicago  Tribune  .  1,701,006 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  1,635,449 

Boston  Globe  .  1,560  398 

New  York  New,  .  1,557,205 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  1,527,394 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  1,505,779 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Timet  MS  .  8  657,369 

New  York  Timas  MS  .  7,863,993 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  6,432,461 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  5,495,764 

Washington  Pott  MS  .  5,355  982 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  4  632,672 

Houston  Journal  ES  .  4,611,064 

Fort  Lauderdale  Newt  ES  ,  4,511,273 

San  Jose  Mercury  t 

Mercury-News  MS  .  4.376.405 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  MS _  4,324,750 


Sunday 


New  York  Timas  .  3,018  708 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  2,942,625 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  1,748,949 

Chicago  Tribune  .  1,644,772 

Miam’  Herald  .  1,606,613 

New  York  Newt  .  1.595  488 

Boston  Globa  .  1,502,642 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  1,492,354 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  1,430  689 

Baltimore  Sun  .  1,398,551 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Lot  Angelas  Timas  MS .  8.059.237 

New  York  Timas  MS  .  6,642,892 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  5,787  984 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  5  02  3  301 

Washington  Post  MS  .  5,006  213 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  4,596.536 

San  Jose  Mercury  t 

Mercury-Newt  MS  .  4.259,544 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  4,148,427 

Fort  Lauderdale  Newt  ES  4.072,869 

Minneapolis  Star  Ji  Tribune  ES  4,054.118 


Source:  Media  Records 
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For  ideas  he  would  scan  memo  pads 

Pictures  and  Reading  basic 
in  Vernon  Pope’s  PR  career 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbriglit 

The  career  of  Vernon  Pope  in 
public  relations  has  g^rown  like 
Topsy  from  ideas  that  flow  com¬ 
pulsively  from  an  ajfile  mind. 

It  just  grew — there  was  little 
planning  in  it.  But  Pope  believes 
he  is  the  man  he  is,  regarded  by 
many  as  the  father  of  modern 
photojournalism,  because  he  was 
the  office  boy  he  was  at  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune — an  omnivorous 
reader. 

“I  developed  the  habit  of  read¬ 
ing,”  he  said  during  a  breakfast 
interview  at  the  Hotel  Dorset 
in  New  York,  “when  I  was  a  kid 
hanging  around  the  Post  Office 
at  Delmont,  South  Dakota. 

“My  mother  was  the  post¬ 
mistress,  and  this  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  reading  all  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  that  in¬ 
terested  me  before  they  went  out 
to  subscribers.  If  somebody  on 
a  rural  route  failed  to  get  his 
Saturday  Evening  Post  when 
expected,  it  was  because  the 
lanky  Pope  kid  hadn’t  finished 
reading  it.” 

‘Stuffy  Wallers'  lesson 

Later  Pope  went  to  Iowa,  to 
Des  Moines  and  the  Tribune 
when,  as  a  student  at  Drake 
University,  he  ran  out  of  money. 

The  watchful  city  editor  at  the 
Tribune  (later,  managing  edi¬ 
tor),  was  Basil  (Stuffy) 
W'^alters,  now  of  Frankfort,  Ind. 
But  at  the  Tribune  “Stuffy” 
would  come  around  after  a  few 
days  and  question  a  new  kid 
alK)ut  the  news  in  the  paper. 

“You  had  ought  to  know,” 
Pope  said.  “Because  if  you  didn’t 
know,  you  were  out  of  there. 
Fired!” 

As  an  idea  man — as  a  for¬ 
mer  Tribune  editor,  the  first 
editor  of  Look  and  now  head  of 
the  Rockefeller  Center  PR  firm 
that  bears  his  name — Vernon 
Pope  is  a  busy  man.  But  he  is 
never  too  busy,  he  said,  to  talk 
al)out  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

They  could  be  better  than  they 
are,  he  believes,  if  more  editors 
adopted  the  attitude  of  “Stuffy” 
Walters  al)out  the  young  people 
they  hired  —  started  looking  for 
omnivorous  readers. 

“Nothing  is  going  to  come  out 
of  a  head,”  he  said,  “unless  some- 
liody  has  taken  trouble  to  put 
something  in  it.” 

Pope  is  the  only  public  rela¬ 
tions  man,  according  to  a  Madi¬ 


son  Avenue  amiability,  that  an 
editor  will  take  out  to  lunch  and 
pick  up  the  tab.  An  editor  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  sit  down  for  an 
hour  with  Pope  is  likely  to  come 
away  with  ideas  enough  to  last 
for  a  year. 

“I  get  ideas,”  Pope  said, 
“from  other  people,  and  from 
what  I  read.  I  keep  up  with  my 
reading.” 

Even  inner-office  memos. 

“The  memo  is  the  mo.st  neg¬ 
lected  comer  in  American  lit¬ 
erature,”  he  said. 

All  the  starch  conies  out 

Pope  recalled  that  the  subject 
of  memos  came  up  recently  over 
lunch  with  Michael  Bessie,  who 
was  wrestling  with  material  he 
was  trying  to  shape  into  a  book 
about  the  late  Henry  R.  Luce, 
a  founder  of  Time  and  Life. 
Luce,  Bessie  observed,  had 
written  little  except  office 
memos,  and  of  these  he  had 
written  many,  and  they  were  all 
surprisingly  good. 

“Nothing  surprising  about  it,” 
was  Pope’s  response.  Memos 
were*  all  interesting,  he  said, 
because  the  men  who  wrote  them 
were  writing  about  something 
they  knew.  All  the  starch  came 
out,  ideas  flowed  naturally. 
Truth  was  there,  in  the  memo, 
told  without  inhibition  and 
thought  to  what  some  editor 
might  think  about  prose  style. 

•“There’s  a  good  thing  in 
memos,”  Pope  said,  “for  the  man 
who  starts  mining  this  field.” 

He  and  Bessie  had  discussed 
the  possibilities,  he  said,  coming 
up  “w’ith  all  kind  of  ideas  for 
memo  books.  Memos  on  invest¬ 
ments.  Memos  on  gardening. 
Memos  on  selling.  You  could  go 
on  naming  them — there’s  a  busi¬ 
ness  somewhere  with  a  man 
behind  the  desk  who  is  W’restling 
with  these  problems,  and  he’s 
firing  off  memos,  ideas  fresh  as 
garden  lettuce.” 

The  obstacle.  Pope  thought, 
was  in  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  writer. 

“A  memo,  in  law’,”  he  said, 
“belongs  to  the  wrriter — abso¬ 
lutely.  Actually,  nobody  is  en¬ 
titled  even  to  read  a  memo  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  writer.  So 
in  order  to  get  this  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  book  you  w’ould  have 
to  sell  the  writer  on  the  idea 
that  what  he  had  to  say  was  of 
interest  to  people  looking  for 


answers  to  their  problems.” 

Ideas  for  news  stories  got 
Pope  his  first  important  promo¬ 
tion  on  the  Tribune,  to  assistant 
city  editor.  Then,  in  1927,  he 
was  named  rotogravure  editor 
when  the  Tribune,  like  many 
other  newspapers,  entered  the 
Sunday  supplement  field  with 
this  slick-art  form,  almost  for¬ 
gotten  now.  In  this  job  Pope 
stressed  the  photo-sequence  tech- 
niijue  of  telling  stories. 

But  an  idea  can  pop  out  at 
you,  as  one  did  w’hen  Pope  ran  a 
picture  of  a  girl  on  her  back 
with  a  leg  lifted  in  the  lower 
righthand  comer  of  his  front 
page. 

“We  got  letters  and  telephone 
calls  from  all  over,”  he  said. 
“We  had  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  They  liked  it.  The  women 
as  well  as  men.  And  with  that 
picture  sex  in  the  modern  w'ay 
popped  out  at  us.  It  started  an 
art  form  that  has  liecome  in¬ 
dispensable  to  journalism  and 
advertising.” 

From  the  editorial  chair  on 
the  roto  section.  Pope  became 
editor  of  the  new  art,  photo  and 
drama  magazine  section  of  the 
Tribune’s  sister  paper  the  Sun¬ 
day  Register.  When  publisher 
Gardner  Cowles  Jr.  decided  to 
launch  a  picture  magazine.  Pope 
w’as  named  editor  of  Look.  With¬ 
in  eight  months,  circulation 
climbed  to  more  than  2,000,000. 

Slipping  a  little  at  a  time 

All  this  while.  Pope  recalled, 
he  had  lieen  slipping  into  adj 
vertising  and  public  relations,  a 
little  at  a  time.  Business  men 
came  to  him  for  ideas  about 
pictures,  and  one  of  these,  he 
said,  was  Charles  A.  Ward,  one 
of  the  most  colorful  figures  of 
the  Midwest.  Ward  had  served 
a  prison  sentence  and  had  gone 
on  to  build  in  Minneapolis  what 
is  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
novelty  and  gadget  advertising 
firms.  Brown  &  Bigelow. 

“They  wanted  me,”  Pope  said, 
“to  design  a  calendar.  I  didn’t 
know  anything  about  calendar 
art,  but  I  knew  pictures,  and  I 
gave  them  what  they  said  they 
wanted.”  The  idea  led  to  a  series 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
that  ran  for  about  two  years  on 
favorite  pictures  the  public  re¬ 
called  and  loved. 

Pope  had  a  natural  interest  in 
gardening,  in  flowers,  lawns  and 
trees.  This  interest,  displayed  in 
newspaper  layouts,  led  to  a  plea 
for  help  from  the  Toro  Manu¬ 
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Vernon  Pope 


facturing  Corporation,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  makers  of  a  roto-type 
lawn  mower. 

“We  made  a  picture  for  them,” 
Pope  said,  “of  a  swath  cut 
smoothly  across  a  lawn  ragged 
with  autumn  leaves.  Only  a  roto- 
type  mower  could  do  this,  and 
the  advice,  of  course,  was  that 
leaves,  if  you  disposed  of  them 
in  this  way  instead  of  burning 
them,  could  serve  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  next  year’s  lawn.  Labor 
Day  was  the  time  to  start  work¬ 
ing  on  next  summer’s  lawn.  And 
this  picture,  displayed  in  adver- 
ti.sements  across  the  country, 
sold  a  lot  of  mowers  for  the 
Toro  Company.” 

Interesting  client 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
clients  he  has  had.  Pope  said, 
was  a  Duluth  restaurant  man,  a 
longshoreman  from  Seattle  orig¬ 
inally,  who  had  entered  the 
Chinese  food  business.  Pope  and 
associates,  journeying  up  to 
Duluth,  met  Geno  Paulucci. 

“He  fascinated  me,”  Pope  said. 
“I  had  never  met  another  man 
quite  like  him.  He  had  an  old 
desk  in  a  cubby-hole  office,  and 
he  was  trying  to  sell  Chinese 
food  in  cans.  W’e  sat  around 
talking,  and  somebody  suggested 
we  try  to  sell  the  Chinese  food 
by  selling  recipes  on  how  to 
make  it. 

“I  vetoed  that  quick!”  Pope 
said.  “What  we  had  here  was 
Geno  Paulucci,  he  was  our  liest 
liet,  and  we  started  selling  him. 
Selling  him,  we  sold  his  product, 
Chun  King  food.  Now  marketed 
by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Foods  Inc., 
one  of  our  major  clients,  Chun 
King  does  an  annual  business  of 
alKlut  $90  million. 

“We  stimulated  interest  in 
Geno  Paulucci  by  having  people 
come  up  and  meet  him.  We 
didn’t  have  to  do  a  thing,  just 
let  them  meet  him  and  talk  with 
him. 

“At  first  he  hated  it.  He  didn’t 
wish  to  be  interviewed,  have  his 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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$100  million  ad  gain 
possible  during  1969 


Boston 

The  newspaper  industry  could 
gain  more  than  $100  million  in 
new  advertising  revenue  in  1969 


Vernon  Pope 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


picture  taken,  sit  for  interviews. 
But  he  had  a  sense  of  humor  and 
good  sense  and  he  got  to  where 
he  didn’t  mind  it. 

“We  even  got  the  late  Clemen¬ 
tine  Paddleford  to  go  out  there. 
Of  course,  she  never  would  have 
gone  out  just  for  a  story  on 
Chun  King  food:  she  want^  to 
meet  Geno  Paulucci,  and  he  fas¬ 
cinated  her.  And  of  course,  she 
w’rote  a  grand  piece  on  Chun 
King  food.” 

From  Paulucci  Pope  drew  a 
conclusion  that  has  served  him 
well. 

“People  are  interested  in 
people,”  he  said.  “In  successful 
people  —  how  they  became  suc¬ 
cessful.  Behind  every  enterprise 
that  gets  off  the  ground,  there 
is  a  man.  We  look  for  this  man 
— to  discover  him  and  tell  the 
people  about  him.  You  get  fail¬ 
ures  today  on  television,  you 
read  about  it.  The  w'orld  is  too 
complex.  A  man  hasn’t  a  chance 
any  more. 

“But  a  man  does  have  a 
chance.  The  world  of  industry 
and  business  is  just  full  of 
people  who  started  out  with 
three  strikes  against  them,  and 
they  made  it.  Our  idea  is  to  tell 
how  they  made  it  —  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  men  who  didn’t  have 
a  chance  but  made  it  anyhow.  To 
tell  simply  as  we  can  who  they 
are  the  kind  of  people  they  are.” 

With  editors  and  business 
people  coming  to  him  for  ideas, 
Pope  resigned  from  Look  in 
1942  to  start  a  magazine  edi¬ 
torial  feature  service.  With 
headquarters  in  New  York,  Pope 
and  his  associates,  people  for  the 
most  part  he  knew  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  became  pro¬ 
ducers  of  picture  stories  for 
magazines,  and  consultants  on 
books,  graphic  material  for  in¬ 
dustrial  publications,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  War  Department 
during  World  War  II. 

Today,  in  the  business  for  25 
years.  Pope’s  clients  include 
General  Mills  Inc.,  Phillips  Pe¬ 
troleum  Co.,  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.,  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota  (through  four  changes  of 
political  administrations) ,  Reyn¬ 
olds,  Toro  and  half  a  dozen 
others. 


with  very  little  sales  effort,  a 
group  of  New  England  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  executives, 
caught  in  this  city’s  worst  snow¬ 
storm  in  76  years,  were  in¬ 
formed  last  week. 

Edward  C.  Crimmins,  director 
of  planning  and  sales  for  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau, 
said  this  bonanza  could  come 
from  small  and  medium-size  re¬ 
tail  outlets  who  are  not  making 
use  of  available  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  funds. 

He  said  his  company,  which 
handles  co-op  plans  for  about 
300  manufacturers,  returned  to 
its  clients  $150  million  in  un¬ 
spent  co-op  money  in  1968.  He 
said  approximately  $250  million 
was  paid  out  in  co-op  reimburse¬ 
ments  to  dealers  and  distribu¬ 
tors.  He  said  newspapers  re- 
ceiv’ed  90%  of  this  money. 

As  a  further  case  in  point, 
Ray  Dowd,  advertising  director 
of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier  and  Register, 
circulated  a  report  showing  the 
exact  amounts  of  money  spent 
and  not  spent  by  retailers  in  his 
city  trading  area  for  London 
Fog  raincoat  advertising.  While 
the  expenditures  by  the  retail 
stores  for  this  brand  ran  high, 
many  of  the  smaller  merchants 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
co-op  appropriation  at  all.  The 
unspent  column  totaled  $40,000. 

How  to  work  on  co-op 

Crimmins  suggested  several 
specific  ways  in  which  newspa¬ 
pers  might  try  in  their  selling 
efforts  to  get  retailers  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  co-op  ex¬ 
penditures,  as  follows: 

•  “We  suggest  that  .space 
salesmen  concentrate  their  ef¬ 
forts  on  selling  a  retailer  a  6- 
month  or  full  year  advertising 
campaign  based  on  the  major 
brand  items  that  carry  with 
them  cooperative  advertising. 

“That  means  the  salesmen 
must  take  inventory  in  their 
stores  and  then  go  back  to  the 
shop  and  work  out  a  program  of 
reasonable-size  ads  which  will 
qualify  for  co-op  payment.  We 
can  provide  a  list  of  our  co-op 
clients  and  help  you  get  the 
plans  wherever  we  can. 

•  “Create  promotion  packages 
for  your  newspapers.  In  short, 
come  up  with  new  ideas  involv¬ 
ing  a  manufacturer  or  a  group 
of  manufacturers  that  can  be 
translated  to  consumers  through 
retailers  in  their  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

•  Create  a  co-op  specialist 
spot  at  the  national  representa¬ 


tive  level  and  appoint  a  counter¬ 
part  at  the  local  level.  The  local 
specialist  should  spend  his  time 
getting  copies  of  co-op  plans, 
training  retail  salesmen  in  the 
nuances  of  the  plans,  develop¬ 
ing  new  local  promotions  that 
tie  co-op  funds  together  among 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers. 

• 

Students  build 
sales  program 
for  Plymouths 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Graduate  students  in  advertis¬ 
ing  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  have  started  a  term-long 
project  w’hich  uses  Plymouth 
cars  as  the  subjects  for  prac¬ 
tical  work  in  developing  adver¬ 
tising  programs. 

For  the  neict  four  months,  36 
young  men  and  women  will  an- 
aly2e  the  market  for  both  com¬ 
pact  cars  and  the  budget  super 
cars  and  recommend  how  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  sell  them.  Their 
comprehensive  reports,  includ¬ 
ing  actual  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  will  become  part  of  the 
requirements  for  their  degrees 
in  advertising. 

During  the  period,  Chrysler- 
Plymouth  Division  will  turn 
over  to  the  students  Plymouth 
Valiant  and  Road  Runner  cars 
to  help  them  discover  for  them¬ 
selves  which  features  their  ad¬ 
vertising  will  emphasize.  The 
Division  will  also  provide  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  who  will 
w’ork  under  the  supervision  of 
the  students  making  illustrations 
for  print  advertising  and  tele¬ 
vision  commercials. 

The  project  is  being  directed 
by  Dr.  Vernon  Fryburger, 
chairman  of  the  University’s 
Advertisihg  Department,  and 
Edw’ard  Stephens,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  advertising. 

• 

Officerg  are  elected 
by  Quality  Weeklies 

Robert  M.  Sullivan,  business 
manager  of  the  Caldwell  (N.J.) 
Progress,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Quality  Weeklies  of  New 
Jersey  at  the  annual  meeting  re¬ 
cently.  Mary  Louise  Sprague, 
publisher  of  the  Millbum  and 
Short  Hills  Item,  was  elected 
vicepresident. 

Quality  Weeklies  is  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative 
for  44  newspapers  in  12  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  counties.  Pat 
Faiella,  who  manages  Quality 
Weeklies,  reported  two-million 
agate  lines  of  advertising  were 
placed  with  member  newspapers 
in  1968. 


Univ.  of  Missouri 
curators  vote  to 
admit  reporters 

St.  Louis 

The  University  of  Missouri 
board  of  curators  ended  more 
than  a  century  of  closed  meet¬ 
ings  here  February  21  when  it 
voted  to  open  its  meetings  to 
news  media  representatives.  j 

The  board  took  the  action  on 
a  resolution  introduced  by  Oliver 
B.  Ferguson,  publisher  of  the  | 
Fredericktown  (Mo.)  Democrat- 
News  and  a  former  president  of 
the  board. 

Ferguson,  a  former  president 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  cautioned  newsmen  —  after 
the  television  cameras  had  left 
a  press  conference  —  not  to 
abuse  their  new  privileges.  “Be 
aware  of  your  responsibility,” 
he  said.  “Don’t  take  any  re¬ 
marks  out  of  context  and  don’t 
give  the  board  a  hard  way  to 
go,  or  there  may  be  another  re.s- 
olution  at  some  future  meeting.’’ 

The  first  meeting  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  new  rule  will  be 
April  19. 

• 

6  publighers  from 
manafi(ement  company 

A  new  corporation,  American 
Newspapers  Inc.,  has  been 
formed  to  purchase  and  manage 
newspapers  and  other  media. 

Principals  and  directors  of  the 
corporation  are:  John  H.  Not- 
man,  Trenton,  (N.  J.)  Times; 
Davis  U.  Merwin,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantagraph;  Thomas  C. 
Oakley,  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Whig;  Anthony  M.  Werner  Jr., 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press;  John 
L.  Wise  Jr.,  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle; 
and  R.  George  Kuser  Jr.,  Troy, 
(0.)  Daily  News. 

The  purpose  of  .American  I 
Newspapers  Inc.  is  to  help  other  I 
publishers  with  financing  and 
management,  as  well  as  to  own 
and  manage  any  media,  Kuser 
said. 

• 

CNPA  head  gives 
service  yardstick 

Manteca,  Calif. 

Duties  as  president  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  included  the 
handling  of  2399  pieces  of  cor¬ 
respondence  and  visits  to  nearly  i 
200  newspapers,  the  records  of 
George  Murphy,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Manteca  Bulletin,  showed 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  year’s 
term  in  office. 

His  statistics  included  20,000 
miles  of  travel,  105  days  spent 
outside  his  own  county  on 
CNPA  business  and  70  nights 
away  from  home,  Murphy  said. 
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Golding  says 
‘service  ads’ 
can  be  won 

Chicago 

Newspaper  classified  adv’ertis- 
ing  is  a  $1.4  billion  business 
that  isn’t  sure  exactly  how  its 
machine  works,  William  Golding 
of  Parish  Associates  told 
members  of  the  .Mississippi 
Valley  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  here  recently. 

“We’re  not  sure  the  machine  is 
working  better  or  worse  than  it 
used  to,’’  Golding  said.  “We’re 
a  phenomenon  like  an  8b  to  lOb 
outlet  retailer  (comparing  our 
number  of  classifications  to 
stores)  who  does  7.5  percent  of 
his  busines  out  of  three  stores. 

“We  do  75  percent  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  in  employment,  automotive, 
real  estate  .  .  .  and  in  the  age 
of  diversification,  too.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  business  comes  so  easily 
to  these  three  outlets  that  we 
neglect  the  other  7b  to  9b 
stores.” 

New  olTensive  needed 

Golding  said  the  Yellow  Pages 
of  the  telephone  books  have  page 
after  page  of  “ser\'ice  ads”  and 
“we  struggle  to  keep  a  handful 
of  these  ads  in  most  papers.” 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies  jjut  “damn 
good,  well-trained  men  out  sell¬ 
ing  hard  year  after  year  while 
for  tV.e  most  part  newspapers 
turn  services  over  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  new,  poorly-trained  girl, 
give  her  minimum  support,  cau¬ 
tion  her  more  about  bad  credit 
than  bad  copy,  make  periodic 
pushes  and  then  let  the  effort 
slide.” 

Newspapers  can  get  services 
advertising  but  will  have  to  in¬ 
vest  as  much  and  work  as  ex¬ 
pertly  as  the  telephone  com¬ 
panies  do,  Golding  admonished. 

Historically,  he  added,  news¬ 
papers  are  in  a  pattern  of  get¬ 


ting  three  out  of  five  local  ad 
dollars  (display  $2  and  classi¬ 
fied  $1).  In  1967  that  left  $2,644 
local  ad  dollars  for  newspapers 
to  compete  for.  To  get  these  ad¬ 
ditional  dollars  a  new  offensive 
must  be  mounted,  including 
tietter  and  more  visionary  man¬ 
agement,  vastly  increased  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  in  selling. 

Golding  said  just  5  percent 
more  in  1967  would  have  meant 
$132  million  additional  for  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star 
is  an  example  of  correct  aiming 
of  classified  promotion,  he  said. 
The  Peoria  management  knows 
that  64  per  cent  of  both  men  and 
women  who  get  their  morning 
paper  read  classified  regularly 
(three  or  more  days  a  week). 
They  also  know  people  35  and 
under  placed  half  the  family  ads 
although  they  are  only  39  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Peoria. 

Also,  the  higher  the  education 
and  income  the  more  likely 
people  are  to  place  ads.  Forty- 
two  per  cent  of  their  ads  are 
placed  by  people  with  some 
college  as  against  2b  per  cent 
with  some  high  school  or  less. 

“If  this  is  true  in  your  town,” 
Golding  declared,  “confirming  it 
could  guide  you  to  the  higher 
level  of  promotion  that  will 
reach  these  people.  It  can  also 
help  your  piospects  take  a  new 
view  of  the  Classified  market¬ 
place,  give  them  a  new  resfiect 
for  it.” 

• 

Baker  poes  lo  Ganlen 

Alan  Baker  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident,  Public  Re¬ 
lations  and  Adv’ertising,  for 
Madison  Square  Garden  CJenter. 
Pre.sently  director  of  Publicity 
for  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  he  assumes  his  new 
position  on  March  17. 

• 

Be^z  your  partlon 

E&P  (Feb.  22)  incorrectly 
named  Theodore  Ducha  as  new 
circulation  manager  of  the  Nor- 
rixtown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald. 
The  name  is  Duchak. 


JOURNAL- 


Newspaper  ad 
campaigns  set 
by  major  firms 

Pittsburgh 

An  advertising  campaign  in 
263  markets  with  television,  ra¬ 
dio  and  newspaper  adverti.sing 
has  been  announced  by  the 
Westinghouse  Appliance  Sales 
and  Service  Company. 

“We  will  reach  9b%  of  all 
homes  in  the  United  States.” 
said  Edward  P.  Subler,  mer¬ 
chandising  vicepresident  of 
WASSCO. 

The  television  schedule  in¬ 
cludes  150  spot  commercials  on 
the  CBS  network  reaching  263 
markets. 

Newspaper  advertising  in  key 
city  markets  will  continue  with 
2b  to  24  advertisements  in  165 
markets.  More  than  5,3bb,b00 
lines  of  advertising  are  sched¬ 
uled. 

»  *  * 

Purex  Corporation  has  begun 
introduction  of  Brillo  House¬ 
hold  Cleaner  in  the  eastern 
United  States?.  The  all-purpose 
liquid  cleaner  is  the  first  major 
product  other  than  Soap  Pads  to 
bear  the  Brillo  name. 

Introductory  advertising  will 
consist  of  large-space,  4  color 
and  black  and  white  ads  in  mag¬ 
azines,  Sunday  supplements  and 
newspaper.s.  Carson /Roberts, 
Los  Angeles,  is  the  agency. 

*  *  • 

Wkstbury,  N.Y. 

King  Kullen  Grocery  Co.,  a 
46-store  chain  of  Long  Island 
supermarkets,  is  promoting  a 
low-price  merchandising  policy- 
in  a  17-week  radio  and  newspa¬ 
per  campaign. 

Through  its  first  agency, 
Hicks  &  Greist,  the  company  is 
returning  “to  the  original  King 
Kullen  posture  of  low  pricing, 
and  aggressive  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,”  says  Walter 
H,  “Bud”  Miller,  executive  vice- 
president. 

Effective  March  16,  the  chain 
will  drop  its  trading  stamp  plan 
and  pass  the  savings  along  to 
.shoppers  in  the  form  of  lower 
prices.  But  for  ten  days  preced¬ 
ing  that  date,  all  stores  will  is- 
.sue  twice  the  usual  number  of 
.stamps  so  customers  can  com¬ 
plete  their  stamp  books. 

Two-page  spreads  and  full 
pages  will  be  used  in  the  New 
York-  Daily  News  (Long  Lsland 
edition),  Newsday,  Suffolk  Sun 
and  the  Long  Island  Press. 

•  *  * 

Already  famous  for  men’s 
shoes,  Florsheim  has  announced 
a  line  of  women’s  shoes  in  the 
Canadian  market.  They  will  re¬ 
tail  at  $25  and  up. 


ttUVtri  LiSHriiirjits 

publicity  will  appear  on  woinen'4 
fashion  pages  of  newspapers, 

*  *  * 

San  Franciso 

An  expanded,  multi-media  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  1969  hai| 
been  launched  by  Schilling  Div 
sion,  McCormick  &  Co.,  ai  cord| 
ing  to  A.  W.  Ireland,  director  ol 
advertising  and  sales  promotio: 
for  the  division.  Schilling  is  : 
manufacturer  of  spices,  ext  i  act- 
seasoning  mixes  and  gourmd 
bottled  spices. 

Cov'ering  key  markets  in  2 
.states,  campaign  will  plac 
heavy  emphasis  on  Los  Ane:elei 
San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Mir 
neapolis.  It  will  continue  tht 
company’s  multi-media  ap 
proach,  w'hich  was  initiated  las 
year. 

“New  products,”  Ireland  r 
ported,  “will  play’  an  importai 
role  in  Schilling’s  marketin 
concept  this  year.  For  exampli 
we  are  introducing  two  Mexics 
convenience  dinners  —  Tama 
Pie  and  Taco  Casserole.” 

The  dinners  are  being  intr 
duced  via  newspapers,  with  1 
bbO-line,  tw’o-color  and  6b()-lin 
black  and  white  adverti.senient 
in  California,  Washington,  On 
gon,  Utah,  Colorado,  Missour 
Minnesota  and  Nebraska. 

«  *  * 

Spearheaded  by  a  $1,000,00 
advertising  campaign  in  televi 
sion  and  print  media,  a  promo 
tion  program  for  preschool  toy 
has  been  announced  by  Plaj 
skool  Inc.,  a  division  of  Milto 
Bradley  Company’.  Harvey  an 
Carlson,  Inc.,  New’  York,  is  th 
advertising  agency’. 

Headlining  the  campaign  wi 
be  television’s  “Captain  Kang; 
roo.” 

Color  ads  are  also  schedule 
to  appear  in  newspapers  in  th 
top  18  markets  the  Sunday  be 
fore  Thanksgiving. 

The  entire  promotion  pn 
gram  will  be  supported  by  pub 
lie  relations  and  publicity,  aime 
to  parents  of  preschoolers  an 
educators.  Booklets  offerini 
coun.sel  to  parents  on  the  prope' 
selection  of  preschool  toys  wi! 
be  offered  free  through  radiel 
television,  newspaper  and  maga| 
zine  publicity. 

*  *  * 

Freeze-Dried  Sanka  BranJ 
97%  Caffein-Free  Coffee  is  mov 
ing  into  markets  throughout  the 
East. 

The  Maxwell  House  DivisiorJ 
of  General  Foods  Corporation! 
announced  that  its  new  coffee  i 
going  into  food  stores  froii| 
Maine  to  Pennsylvania. 

Freeze-Dried  Sanka’s  intro-] 
duction  will  be  backed  with  * 
heavy  schedule  of  television  an<i 
print  advertising.  The  agency  is 
Young  &  Rubicam. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER,  IN  1968,  PUBLISHED 

2,700,000  LINES 

OF  RETAIL  FOOO  AOVERTISING . . . 

THE  LARGEST  VDLUME  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA  NEWSPAPERS. 


WHEN  A  NEWSPAPER  GETS  RESULTS 
THE  RESULT  IS  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP. 

Me  Jlnquirer 


Sears  and  ACEJ  provide 
Congress  intern  program 


52  enrolled  for  course 
on  gov’t  and  news  media 


Chicago 

A  Congn*C86ional  Internship 
progrram  offering:  journalism 
students  three-month  staff  ap¬ 
pointments  under  members  of 
Congress  will  be  sponsored  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism.  Internships  for  20 
selected  students  will  begpn  in 
January  and  February  of  1970. 

The  progrram  was  announced 
by  Arthur  M.  Wood,  president 
of  Sears,  and  Frank  R.  Ahlg:ren, 
president  of  the  ACEJ  and 
former  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  experience,  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  participate  in  an 
eight-week  course  in  Washington 
on  “Understanding  and  Report¬ 
ing  Public  Affairs,”  taught  by 
Samuel  J.  Archibald,  executive 
director  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee,  and  assist¬ 
ant  professor  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Each  intern  will  receive  a 
stipend  of  $1,250  to  cover  trans¬ 
portation  and  living  expenses. 


Interns  may  be  nominated  by 
accredited  schools  or  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  and  com¬ 
munications.  Selection  will  be 
based  on  academic  performance, 
writing  ability,  interest  in  re¬ 
porting  government  and  political 
affairs  and  recommendations  by 
department  heads. 

Schools  may  submit  two  rec¬ 
ommendations,  which  must  be 
forwarded  by  April  18  to  the  se¬ 
lection  committee  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Members  of  the  committee 
include  Ahlgren,  Archibald  and 
Baskett  Mosse,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  and  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  ACEJ  accrediting 
committee. 

• 

^Largest  in  history’ 

Galveston,  Tex. 

On  Sunday,  February  23,  the 
Galveston  Daily  News  published 
the  largest  edition  in  its  127- 
year  history.  The  issue  called 
“Profile  and  Progrress”  was  in  15 
sections  and  totaled  224  pages. 
It  contained  over  20,000  inches 
of  advertising. 


University  Park,  Pa. 

Everything  from  the  subject 
of  news  leaks  to  the  question  of 
whether  government  has  the 
right  to  lie  will  be  examined  in 
a  special  journalism  course  to 
be  offered  during  Spring  Term 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  course,  entitled,  “Gov¬ 
ernment,  Media  and  the  Social 
Revolution,”  is  a  joint  project  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  and 
the  College  of  Human  Develop¬ 
ment.  The  teacher  is  Herbert  J. 
Kramer,  a  former  director  of 
Public  Affairs  and  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Basically,  explains  H.  Eugene 
Goodwin,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  the  course  will 
endeavor  to  detail  the  complex 
relationships  between  all  levels 
of  government  and  the  mass 
media. 

“The  course  will  consist  of 
lectures  and  discussions,  using 
especially  prepared  case 
studies,”  Goodwin  said.  “There 
will  be  a  wide  range  of  exem- 
interviews  with  journalists,  edi¬ 
tors,  and  government  officials  of¬ 


fering  their  views  on  the  sub 
ject.” 

Fifty-two  students  have  reg 
istered  for  the  program. 

Kramer  is  director  of  con 
munications  for  the  Joseph 
Kennedy  Jr.  Foundation.  I’rio 
to  his  service  with  the  War 
Poverty,  Kramer  was,  for 
years,  director  of  public  rel^ 
tions,  community  relations,  an 
advertising  for  the  Travelers  Iii 
surance  Companies  in  Hartford 
Conn. 

• 

Dr.  Dozier  Cade  cited 
for  J-8chool  growth 

AtlantJ 

Dr.  Dozier  C.  Cade,  head 
the  Department  of  Journalisij 
at  Georgia  State  College,  ha 
been  awarded  a  plaque  in  re 
ognition  of  his  contributions 
college  journalism.  He  receiv 
the  award  during  the  Annua 
Georgia  Press  Institute. 

Dr.  Cade’s  department  begat 
awarding  journalism  degrees  if 
1965  at  which  time  there  wer 
about  35  majors.  The  depa 
ment  has  g:rown  since  that  timf 
to  include  some  200  majors. 


Computerized  lypesettii^ 
Protects  the  Working  Giri, 
Sa^Marvie: 


Dear  Marvie: 

One  of  our  linotype  operators  is  a  dirty  old 
man.  Every  time  I  bring  him  my  paper  tapes  he 
tries  to  pinch.  Can  the  PDP-S  typesetting 
system  do  anything  about  him? 

Bruised 

Dear  Bruised: 

The  PDP'8  sends  the  tape  directly  to  the 
linecasting  machines.  That’ll  solve  your 
problem,  but  not  his. 

Dear  Marvie: 

I  just  had  to  pass  this  along.  There’s  a  new 
paper  just  starting  up  here,  and  they’re  running 
around  town  actually  claiming  they’ll  be  able 
to  accept  ads  3  hours  after  our  paper  has 
closed.  Isn’t  that  a  riot? 

Chuckle  Chuckle 

Dear  C.C.: 

I  wouldn’t  laugh  too  loud.  If  they  have  a 
PDP-8  system  they  may  just  do  it. 


Dear  Marvie: 

Now  that  I’ve  inherited  my  dad’s  investment 
portfolio  I  have  to  look  over  the  stock  reports 
every  day.  Frankly,  it’s  cutting  into  my  golfing 
time.  The  newspaper  I  own  has  a  PDP-S 
typesetting  system.  Can  it  help? 

Teed  Off 

Dear  Teed  Off: 

Certainly.  PDP'8  can  edit  the  stock  wires 
into  a  nice  little  list  which  you  can  review 
on  the  way  to  the  course. 

Marvie  will  be  glad  to  helfy  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  If  they’re 
urgent,  call  (617)  897-5 1 1 1. 
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It  n-couniy  snoppiiig  ceim|it« 

Arbitrary  government  boundaries  don't  define  markets 
i^J^ore.  People  and  highways  do.  Nearly  ooe-tiiird  ol  the  ^ 

^tomers  in  Greater  Cleveland's  61  maior  shopping 
centers  come  from  more  than  five  miles  away. 
new  mobility  means  new  marketing  patterns— 
dispersed  clusters  ol  buying  power.  With  The 
Ohio's  largest  daily  and  Sunday  new^)apei; 

^  Oiatch  the  new  patterns  of  the  ridi  16-county  To4m 
^^®veJaiui  Market.  Thoae  counties  are  all  in  our  bag. 

T.  than  409.400  subacrlber  familiee  depend  on  a 

®  Wain  Dealer  to  start  every  day  and  evesy  shopping  tnP 
^e  same  kind  of  dependsncy  that  has  balanoed  our 

penetration  throughout  our  16<x)unty  market  ^ 

^e  kind  of  balanoe  The  Plain  Dealer  will  bring 

to  your  media  plan.  ^ 


I 


To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  m  the  nation's  6th  largest  state 
Cresmer  Woodward.  0  Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives  The  Corfield  Company  New  York  i' 


Changes  are  proposed 
for  student  newspaper 


Bloomington,  Ind. 
Indiana  University’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  modernization  of  the 
102-year-old  Indiana  Daily  Stu¬ 
dent,  campus  newspaper. 

The  plan  would  strengthen 
ties  between  the  paper  and  the 
University  community,  would 
spell  out  guidelines  for  an  in¬ 
dependent,  responsible  editorial 
staff,  would  abolish  the  practice 
of  giving  course  credit  for  work 
on  the  Daily  Student  staff,  but 
would  continue  basic  working 
ties  between  the  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  and  the  paper. 

The  aim  of  the  plan  is  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  moilern 
campus  newspaper.  .4s  spelled 
out  by  the  journalism  faculty, 
these  standards  include: 

^“1.  It  must  function  primarily 
a?*  a  newspaper,  covering  the 
news  fully,  fairly,  and  without 
bias  for  or  against  any  of  the 
communities  (faculty,  students, 
administration)  that  make  up 
the  University, 

“2.  It  must  serve  as  a  forum 
for  all  shades  of  opinion,  with¬ 
out  becoming  the  captive  of  any 
one  point  of  view.  Further,  it 
must  be  as  open  to  the  president, 
or  a  member  of  the  Board  of 


i  In  Retail  Sales 


In  the  nation’s 

6ti» 

Largest  Market 

BOSTON- 

WORCESTER 


Schedule  Your  Newspaper 
Advertising  Accordingly 
in  the 

WORCESTER 
TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Most  Advertisers  Do! 


Trustees,  'as  it  is  to  a  distin¬ 
guished  professor  or  to  a  barely 
coherent  freshman. 

“3.  It  must  have  complete 
freedom  of  editorial  policy.  This 
is  essential  because  if  its  editors 
are  forbidden  to  comment  on 
some  phases  of  the  society  in 
which  they  live,  or  if  they  must 
trim  theii^  views  to  avoid  offend¬ 
ing  any  one  of  the  University 
communities,  they  will  lose 
credence  with  the  others.  A 
newspaper  that  lacks  credence 
can  neither  lead  nor  serve. 

Oear  guidelines 

“4.  However,  it  must  operate 
within  clearly  established  policy 
guidelines.  These  should  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  owners  of  the 
newspaper.  The  policy  should  be 
clear,  easy  of  interpretation, 
understood  by  the  editors  and 
staff,  and  made  known  to  the 
newspaper’s  i-eaders. 

“ii.  It  must  be  edited  and 
staffed  by  students.  If  not,  it  is 
not  likely  to  l)e  accepted  by  its 
largest  direct  constituency,  the 
student  body.” 

Under  the  proposal  the  Uni¬ 
versity  w’ould:  •  create  a  publi¬ 
cations  board  of  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  professional  journal¬ 
ists  to  select  the  editor  and  ad¬ 
vise  on  policies. 

•  Employ  a  full  time  profes¬ 
sional  publisher,  who  would 
serve  as  a  journalism  faculty 
memlier  supervising  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  paper,  training  The 
Daily  Student  staff,  but  not  of¬ 
fering  Journalism  Department 
courses  for  credit. 

•  Adopt  a  set  of  official  policy 
guidelines  for  the  campus  paper. 

• 

World  Affairs  study 
fellowships  are  open 

Newsmen  who  are  specializ¬ 
ing  —  or  plan  to  specialize  —  in 
the  news  of  world  affairs  may 
apply  until  April  1  for  Fellow¬ 
ships  in  Columbia  University’s 
Advanced  International  Report¬ 
ing  Program  for  the  1969-70 
academic  year,  it  was  announced 
by  Richard  T,  Baker,  acting 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

Eight  Fellow.ships  will  be 
awarded.  Each  grant  covers  full 
tuition  and  fees  at  Columbia, 
and  also  provides  a  stipend  of 
$5,000  for  living  and  travel  ex¬ 
penses  during  the  nine-month 
academic  year. 

The  Advanced  International 
Reporting  Program  is  financed 
by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP - 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

The  blacks  and  the  whites 

i 


A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  wrote  a  column  expressing  surprise  at 
the  then-new  insistence  by  militant  Negroes  that  they  be  referred  t 
to  as  blacks.  I  ventured  the  opinion  that  while  Negro  is  a  neutral 
term,  black  might  well  strike  many  people  as  derogatory  because  of  * 
its  frequent  association  in  literature  and  elsewhere  with  servitude  ] 
of  one  kind  or  another.  i 

Regardless  of  connotations,  efforts  by  any  group  to  specify  the  ■■ 
terminology  to  be  applied  to  them  almost  always  come  to  nothing.  [ 
But  this  instance  has  been  an  astonishing  excepnpn.  In  a  very  short  i 
time,  as  these  things  go,  black  has  become  established  on  a  very  | 
nearly  equal  footing  with  Negro.  || 

It  is  oftenest  used  in  reference  to  militants,  but  the  term  is  not  i 
necessarily  restricted  to  them.  Black  has  become  virtually  inter-  U 
changeable  with  Negro  in  publications  of  all  kinds — newspapers,  I 
magazines,  and  books,  including  those  of  the  highest  standards  of  I 
editing.  At  the  same  time,  Negro  shows  no  signs  of  being  driven 
out  of  business.  Instead  of  one  term  to  refer  to  the  black  race,  we 
now  have  two  in  common  use.  I 

Why  this  effort  to  establish  a  new  form  of  reference  should  have  j 
succeeded  when  such  attempts  usually  fail,  I  cannot  say,  and  would 
be  interested  to  receive  any  explanation  readers /might  have  to 
offer. 

When  black  w'as  fir.st  being  promoted,  the  use  of  Afro-American 
was  advocated  as  an  alternative.  It  required  no  prescience  to  fore¬ 
see  the  popular  rejection  of  this  term,  tecause  it  is  too  cumbersome. 
Perhaps  the  use  of  black  has  been  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  monosyllable.  Perhaps,  too,  some  writers  and  editors  take  satis¬ 
faction  in  using  it  because  they  consider  it  derogatory. 

*  *  * 

The  term  honky,  which  was  promoted  by  some  blacks  as  a  means 
of  showing  contempt  for  whites,  has  nearly  faded  away,  a  fact  of  ; 
which  I  became  aware  when  I  saw  it  the  other  day  in  a  newspaper.  ^ 
Honky  has  been  described  as  being  derived  from  or  having  some 
relationship  to  Hunky,  the  derogatory  term  for  Hungarian,  but  the 
connection  .seems  inexplicable.  I  think  honky  has  been  all  but  aban¬ 
doned  because  it  failed  of  its  purpose;  whites  were  more  likely  to 
be  mildly  amused  than  offended  by  it.  Its  artificiality  was  too  evi¬ 
dent.  The  favorite  term  of  disparagement  for  whites  at  present 
seems  to  be  whitey,  but  I  doubt  that  any  white  person  feels  put  out 
by  it  either.  For  one  thing,  the  addition  of  ie  or  i/  to  a  term  is  often 
the  means  of  indicating  affection  {doggie,  dolly,  etc.),  as  I  noted 
earlier  in  commenting  on  the  inappropriateness  of  Commie  as  used 
by  haters  of  communism. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Some  other  terms  associated  with  racial  and  civil  rights  matters  > 
are  misnomers.  As  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  by  various  observ-  i 
ers,  the  freedom  rides  and  marches  were  misnamed;  more  exactly,  J 
they  were  civil  rights  rides  and  marches.  Natural  is  hardly  an  apt  fi 
term  for  those  bushy  African  haircuts;  a  natural  coiffure  would  be  i 
one  that  allowed  the  hair  to  grow  unstinted,  like  those  affected  by  1 
female  hippies.  And  the  use  of  soul  as  an  adjective  {soul  food,  soul  I 
brother)  to  suggest  the  automatic  possession  of  some  kind  of 
spirituality  by  an  entire  race  is  farfetched.  I 
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Who  appointed  him  judge  and  Jury  ? 

No  one. 

Then  why  try  to  force  him  to  act  like  one  ? 


(some  thoughts  and  comments  on  grape  boycotts.) 


Demands— frequently  by  well-meaning 
people  but  some  accompanied  by  threats 
of  violence— have  been  made  all  across 
the  country  that  supermarket  manage¬ 
ments  become  the  judge  and  jury  in  the 
dispute  between  some  California  table 
grape  growers  and  a  group  of  farm  workers. 

How?  By  demanding  that  supermarkets 
refuse  to  carry  any  California  table  grapes 
until  the  dispute  is  settled  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  one  group  of  workers. 

Some  supermarket  operators  are  sym¬ 


pathetic  with  the  demands.  Some  are  not. 
But  this  isn't  really  the  point. 

The  point  is  that  nobody  has  appointed 
the  supermarket  industry  as  the  final  and 
omnipt^tent  arbitrator  in  this  or  any  other 
labor/management  dispute,  and  we  can't 
act  as  one. 

The  product  boycott  is  an  old  and  ac¬ 
cepted  protest  technique— as  long  as 
consumers  are  left  free  to  make  their  own 
decisions  tt>  buy  or  not  to  buy  a  prtnJuct 
and  to  act  on  these  decisions. 


It  is  not  a  proper  technique  when  de¬ 
mands  are  made  that  those,  like  super¬ 
market  operators,  who  are  not  parties  to 
the  dispute  act  as  judges  and  jury  and 
make  that  determination  for  the  ctmsumer. 

And  it  is  particularly  improper  when  the 
demands  include  threats  of  disruptive 
tactics,  destruction  and  violence  against 
those  who  refuse  to  accept  this  role. 

We  hope  you'll  keep  this  in  mind  when 
yt>u  rcpiirt  the  full  story  about  the  grape 
and  other  product  lx>ycotts. 


HIE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FOOD  CHAINS 
I72.S  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Wa.shington,  D.C.  2(MM)6 
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$123,000  given  to  run 
J- program  for  Negroes 

Richmond  will  have  newsrooms 

A  frn- A IYi#irimn  "Mpwsnsinprc  ino+nn  nnH  ’Rnlt-imnrp 


Richmond 

Afro-American  Newspapers, 
and  the  Virginia  Council  on 
Human  Relations  will  sponsor  a 
year-long  project  to  train  15 
black  men  and  women  for  news¬ 
paper  work  with  a  $123,000 
grant  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Details  of  the  Frederick  Doug¬ 
lass  Fellowship  Program,  as  the 
project  will  be  called,  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Raymond  H.  Boone, 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Afro- 
American,  and  Carl  E.  Auvil, 
Virginia  Council  president. 

.Applicants  for  the  fellowships 
will  be  sought  from  colleges, 
prisons,  ghettos,  military  serv¬ 
ices,  Job  Corps  training  centers, 
VIST.A  volunteers,  and  peace 
Corps  returnees,  according  to 
Boone  and  Auvil. 

Those  selected  wdll  receive  a 
stipend  of  $4,200,  in  addition  to 
the  costs  of  the  instruction  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  fundamentals  of 
journalism.  The  project  will  be 
headquartered  in  Richmond  and 

Newspaper  gives 
S20,000  to  school 

Columbus,  O. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  has 
made  a  $20,000  g^nt  to  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  to  provide  for 
scholarships,  internships.  Journ¬ 
alism  research  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Journalism  education. 

Dr.  William  E.  Hall,  director 
of  the  J-School,  said  five  under¬ 
graduate  scholarships  totaling 
$3,000,  plus  five  internships  in 
the  Dispatch  news  room  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  grant. 

A  Dispatch  scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $1,.500  will  In?  pro¬ 
vided  a  graduate  student  w'ho 
will  also  be  offered  part-time 
employment  as  a  member  of  the 
Dispatch  news  staff. 


will  have  newsrooms  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Baltimore. 

The  Fellows  wll  cover  nerws 
events,  report  on  them,  and,  if 
their  accounts  merit  publication, 
will  see  them  published  in  one 
or  several  of  the  Afro-American 
editions. 

Frank  T.  Adams  Jr.,  state  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  Virginia  Coun¬ 
cil,  has  been  named  project  di¬ 
rector. 

• 

$2  million  available 
for  journalism  study 

Princitton,  N.J. 

The  1969  Journalism  Scholar¬ 
ship  Guide,  containing  informa¬ 
tion  on  more  than  $2.1  million  in 
financial  aid  for  journalism 
study,  has  lieen  published  by  The 
Newspaper  Fund. 

The  Guide,  revised  annually, 
lists  information  on  $2,179,909 
in  scholarships,  fellowships  and 
loans  available  to  3,741  individ¬ 
uals.  Nearly  $2  million  is  specifi¬ 
cally  for  journalism  majors. 

This  is  the  eighth  year  the 
Guide  has  been  issued  by  the 
Fund.  Copies  of  it  and  other 
career  literature  may  be  ob-' 
tained  by  writing  the  News¬ 
paper  Fund,  P.  O.  Box  300, 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 

• 

Dr.  Miller  honored 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Dr.  Douglass  W.  Miller,  one  of 
the  earliest  memliers  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  has  been  honored  in 
a  resolution  of  the  Central  Coast 
Chapter  of  the  Journalism  so¬ 
ciety  upon  completion  of  more 
than  .50  years  of  news  work, 
teaching,  and  public  relations. 
Dr.  Miller  became  a  memlier  of 
Alpha  Chapter  at  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  in 
1913. 


OHIO  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION'S  dittinguished  Mrvice  to 
journalism  award  is  presented  during  group's  36th  convention  to 
Lee  Hills  (center),  president  of  Knight  Newspapers  Inc.,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  by  E.  G.  Chapman  (left) 
of  the  Jacicson  (Ohio)  Publishing  Company  and  vicepresident  of 
the  press  association,  and  Charles  W.  Staab,  ONA  president  and 
an  official  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer. 

J- teachers  start  fund 
to  help  black  students 

University  Park,  Pa.  if  the  faculty  can  raise  funds  to 
Members  of  the  Journalism  sponsor  just  four  or  five  stu- 
faculty  at  the  Pennsylvania  dents,”  Goodwin  said. 

State  University  have  pledged  The  money  will  be  used  to  re- 
ohe  percent  of  their  salaries  emit  students  and  to  finance 
over  the  next  four  years  to  help  their  education  costs.  Tutoring 
underwrite  black  students  in  the  will  also  be  provided  if  neces- 


field  of  communications. 

“No,  we  don’t  expect  to  whip 


sary. 

Goodwin 


the  world  with  our  little  pro-  Dulaney,  assistant  professor  of 
gram,  but  it  is  a  start,”  said  H.  journalism  and  a  member  of  the 
Eugene  Goodwin,  director  of  the  Committee  for  Disadvantaged 
School  of  Journalism,  in  an-  Students  within  the  College  of 
nouncing  the  special  project.  the  Liberal  Arts,  has  volunteered 
Goodwin  also  said  he  hopes  to  for  the  responsibility  of  reemit- 
solicit  funds  from  various  ment. 

other  sources  to  sponsor  addi-  Final  selections  in  the  pro- 
tional  black  students.  gram  wil  be  made  by  a  faculty 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

...that’s  why  Baltimore 
shoe  stores 
Place  88%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 
inTheSunpapersE? 

Nitiond  Reprtuntatfm ;  Cretmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  S  Ormsbea  •  Lot  Angelet. 
Now  York,  San  frantiuo.  Chicago.  Ootroil.  Atlanta.  Philadalphla.  Minneapolis.  Boston 


er  sources  to  sponsor  addi-  Final  selections  in  the  pro- 
lal  black  students.  gram  wil  be  made  by  a  faculty 

At  this  stage  we’ll  be  happy  committee. 

Goodwin  said  that  if  a  black 
student  brought  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  by  the  journalism  faculty 
under  the  program  decides  to 
change  his  major,  the  faculty 
will  guarantee  funds  for  his 
education. 


Shot  at  cameraman 
costs  housewife  $5 

Cincinnati 
A  housewife  who  threw  a  cup 
of  coffee  into  a  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographer’s  face  while  he  was 
taking  an  exterior  picture  of  a 
murdered  woman’s  house,  was 
convicted  of  assault  and  fined 
court  costs  of  $5. 

MITCH  MILAVETZ,  formerly  edl-  Mrs.  Caroline  Bidwell  of  In- 
tor  of  the  Evanpville  (Ind.)  Sun-  dian  Hill,  was  accused  by  Gerry 

day  Courier  and  PreM,  hai  rnoved  Wolter,  Enquirer  camerman. 

fo  the  Decatur  (ML)  Herald  and  previous  demand 

Keview  as  editor.  He  was  named  «  a.  •  \  a  a.  i 

Editor-of-the-Year  (1965)  by  the  for  a  jury  trial  and  enured  a  no 

National  Prew  Photographer*  A»-  contest  plea.  The  judge  ruled 
tociation.  there  was  no  invasion  of  privacy. 
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Promote  more 
color  advertising 
in  your  newspaper 


March  29, 1969 


Exclusive  features, 
latest  data  on  linage, 
availability  and  growth, 
plus  color-accented  editorial 
features ...  an  outstanding 
editorial  environment  for 
your  1969  color  promotion. 


DEADLINE  for  space  reservations: 
March  14.  • 

Copy  or  plate  deadline,  March  20. 


RESERVE  SPACE  NOW 


860  THIRD  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10082 


Advertising  rates;  Page,  $750;  half-page,  $440; 
quarter-page,  $260;  eighth-page,  $155;  one-six¬ 
teenth  page,  $95.  AAAA  standard  colors,  $160 
extra  per  page.  One  page,  four-color 
$1,230.  TWo-page  spread:  $2,160. 
rates  available  upon  request. 


intract 


( 


This  is  not 


Anyone  who  read  UPI’s  January 
series  on  “The  English  Sickness”  has  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what’s  bothering  the 
British. 

You  don’t  know  much  about 
Douglas  Bravo  ?  Paul  Bassim’s 
dispatch  told  why  he  is  likely  to  succeed 
Che  Guevara  as  the  Communist 
revolutionary  leader  of  South  America. 

Controversial  situations  ?  How 
about  Ray  Moseley’s  dispatch  on  whether 
the  Pope  is  a  “weak  and  indecisive  man.” 


It  was  created  about  the  same  time 
UPI  was.  And  we’ve  both  changed  more 
than  somewhat. 

So  what  surprises  us  is  that  some 
editors  still  cling  to  a  1907  viewpoint 
that  news  agencies  deal  mostly 
with  (a)  disasters  (b)  traffic  accidents 
(c)  butter  and  egg  markets. 

Of  course,  we  cover  these.  But  the 
basic,  spot  news  report  of  UPI  has 
been  supplemented  more  and  more 
over  the  years  with  a  generous  file 
of  background,  interpretive  and 
analvdieal  reporting.  g 

That  editor  in  Texas  who  says 
we  don’t  report  South  America 
between  crises  probably  didn’t  print 
Wilbur  Landrey ’s  report  of  a  boiling 
dissension  between  the  U.S.  and 
Brazil. 

Some  editor  will  be  surprised 
when  there’s  a  full-scale  donnybrook  _ 
with  our  “friends”  in  the 
Philippines.  Not  if  he’s 
been  reading  Arnold  Dibble’s  stuff. 


\ 


Representative  Abner  J.  Mikva. 

And  of  course  student  unrest,  race 
conflicts,  Vietnam,  Southeast  Asia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Africa,  and  coverage  at 
home  where  we  constantly  try  to  answer 
the  question  ‘  ‘  why  ?  ’  ’ 

A  lot  of  questions  are  answered  in 
our  annual  series  “Great  Decisions.” 
(Last  year  a  Governor  wrote  us  for 
copies  because  his  paper  didn’t  carry  it.) 

Well  written,  too.  Take  Jerry 
Loughran’s  dispatch  on  how  superstition 
is  a  factor  in  dealing  with  the  Arab  world. 
How  could  you  not  continue  reading 
after  this  lead : 

“If  you  hear  a  pigeon  coo— 

Duqq  ala  Khashab !” 

All  this  and  butter  and  egg 
markets,  too. 


Or  Richard  C.  Longworth  catching  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  intellectual 
revolution  in  Russia  through  the  eyes  of 
Pavel  Litvinov.  (When  he  was  later 
imprisoned  we  ran  it  again  including  this 
quote :  “  I  believe  my  country  will  become 
a  just  country.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  but  I 
don ’t  know  when.  ’  ’ ) 

Nowhere  else  could  you  get  a  better 
picture  of  what  faces  a  freshman 
Congressman  than  through  Mike 
Feinsilber’s  penetrating  closeup  of 


is  at  the  scene 


United  Press  International 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
.  (212)  MU  2-0400 


Young  brothers  spark 
growth  of  newspaper 


Bakiksfield,  Calif,  in  the  county’s  progress  in  min- 
Leadership  by  two  young  pub-  eral,  agricultural,  business  and 
lishers  will  open  a  new  chapter  industrial  fields.  Harrell’s  death 
in  the  history  of  California’s  in  December  1946  resulted  in  ex- 
Kem  County  journalism,  when  ecutive  responsibility  delegated 
the  Bakersfield  Californian  pub-  to  his  wife,  Virginia  M.  Harrell, 
lishes  its  first  Sunday  newspa-  who  became  president  of  the 
per  on  March  30.  Co-publishers  family-owned  corporation  until 
William  C.  Fritts  and  Donald  her  death  in  September  1954, 

M.  Fritts,  great-grandsons  of  when  she  was  succeeded  by  her 
the  Californian’s  founder,  Al-  daughter,  Bernice  Harrell  Chip- 
fred  Harrell,  in  a  joint  an-  man.  In  turn,  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
nouncement,  said:  Berenice  Chipman  Fritts, 

“The  Sunday  Bakersfield  Cali-  mother  of  co-publishers  William 
fornian  will  mark  an  historic  and  Donald,  assumed  the  cor- 
milestone  because  it  will  be  the  poration  presidency, 
first  Sunday  newspaper  ever  A  1961  grraduate  of  Wiliam- 
published  in  Kem  County.  The  ette  University  in  Salem,  Ore., 

Sunday  newspaper  will  serve  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  eco- 
the  needs  of  an  increasing  popu-  nomics,  William  Chipman 
lation.  It  will  add  a  greater  edi-  Fritts,  29,  serves  as  general 
torial  voice  in  the  Southern  San  manager  and  co-publisher.  Be- 
Joaquin  Valley.  Kem  County’s  fore  joining  the  newspaper’s 
future  is  optimistically  bright,  staff,  he  was  employed  by  the 
We  intend  to  be  where  the  action  Hartford  Insurance  Co.  as  an 
is.’’  underwriter  in  San  Francisco 

The  Californian’s  first  roots  and  subsequently  served  on  ac- 
were  set  on  Augrust  18,  1866,  tive  duty  with  the  United  States 
when  Kem  County’s  first  news-  Air  Force  at  Lackland  AFB, 
paper,  the  HavUah  Courier — a  Texas,  and  Hamilton  AFB, 
four-page,  six-column  sheet  —  Calif.  In  1962,  he  joined  the 
was  printed  on  a  flatbed  press,  Bakersfield  Californian  as  ad- 
propelled  by  a  steam  engine.  The  vertising  salesman,  worked  a 
Courier  moved  from  Havilah  on  year  as  assistant  to  the  circula- 
December  14,  1869  to  Bakers-  tion  manager,  spent  one  summer 
field  and  resumed  publication  as  as  an  editorial  reporter,  served  committed  to  uphold  the  highest  wouldn’t  our  policy  be  hypocriti- 
the  Kem  County  Courier.  The  as  promotion  manager,  became  standards  of  responsible  jour-  cal  if  we  didn’t  print  the  views 
Courier  in  1897  was  christened  assistant  to  the  publisher  in  nali.sm  —  seeking  special  favors  of  those  who  disagfree?” 
the  Bakersfield  Californian  by  1964,  and  was  elevated  to  gen-  from  no  one  and  expecting  no  In  less  than  three  years,  the 

Harrell.  eral  manager  and  co-publisher  special  favors  from  anyone.  Bakersfield  Californian  has  ini- 

Besides  working  his  12-hour  in  May  1967.  Kach  reader,  in  our  opinion,  is  tiated  a  larger  type  face,  the  use 

day  as  editor  and  publisher.  Riding  herd  on  the  Califor-  entitled  to  his  opinions — and  we  of  larger  photographs,  a  mod- 

Harrell  plunged  into  the  main-  nian’s  editorial  department  is  respect  this  right.  If  we  cham-  emization  of  mechanical-depart- 
stream  of  Kern  County’s  eco-  Donald  Harrell  Fritts,  32,  a  pion  freedom  of  the  press,  ment  equipment, 
nomic,  civic  and  cultural  life,  graduate  of  Stanford  University 
He  served  as  superintendent  of  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  po- 
schools  and  was  a  prime  mover  litical  science.  He  Ijecame  execu¬ 
tive  editor  in  October  1966.  He 
had  worked  one  year  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department — and  then 
moved  into  the  editorial  room 
where  he  served  as  reporter. 

Under  his  supervision  and  di¬ 
rection,  the  Californian’s  Golden 
Empire  Saturday  tabloid  maga- 


DONALD  H.  FRITTS  (right),  co-publ!shar  and  axacutive  editor  of 
the  Bakersfield  Californian,  discusses  a  civic  project  for  possible 
editorial  comment  with  Harold  Bergen,  Bakersfield  city  manager. 


WILLIAM  C.  FRITTS  (left),  co-publisher  and  general  manager  of 
The  Bakersfield  Californian,  inspects  new  Justape  Computer  with 
Lou  Hildreth,  mechanical-department  supervisor. 
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Th»  linage  tabulation  shown  hara  has 
baan  compllad  by  Madia  Records,  Inc.  for 
eiclusiva  publication  by  Editor  It  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  printed  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  per¬ 
mission  from  Madia  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records.  January  IHf  Linages 
•Includes  45,231  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
flncludas  38,985  lines  THIS  WEEK 
flncludas  40,390  lines  PARADE 
;;lncludas  27,441  lines  WEEKEND. 

1969  1968 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  ....  2,451,985  2,264,146 
§8eacon  Journal-S  ...  963,399  928,288 

Grant  Total  .  3,415,384  3,192,434 

ALRANY  N.Y 

•Knickarbockar-News-e'  I, ‘139,528  1,083,951 

Times  Union-m  .  1,150,429  1,095,326 

§Timas  Union-S  .  599,993  616,211 

Grand  Total  .  2,889,950  2,795,488 

ALIUQUERQUE,  N.M. 

Journal-m  .  1,695,501  I,608,n7 

Uournal-S  .  503,894  448,924 

fribune-a  .  1,699,728  1,620,565 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Recorda— 52  Cities  Report) 

Gain/  *E&P 

Classification  1969  1968  Loss  %  Index 

Retail  (Including 
Dept.  Store) 

January,  1969  .  137,903,000  127,884,000  107.8  111.0 
December,  1968  207,485,000  186,414,000  111.3  115.0 


Department  Stores 

January,  1969..  42,541,000 
December,  1968  69,648,000 


January,  1969  20,875,000 

December,  1968  24,164,000 

Automotive 

January,  1969  .  11,571,000 

December,  1968  9,327,000 


ibune-a  .  I.699,72S  1,620,565 

Grand  Total  .  3,899,123  3,678,226  Financial 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,416,948  2,173,934 

Journal-e  .  3,008,047  2,692,714 

Journal  S 

Constitution-S  .  1,098,859  981,275 

Grand  Total  .  6,523,854  5,847,923 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included. 
Journal-e  1969—3,008,047  includes  105,383 
lines;  1968—2,692,714  includes  95,463  lines. 

lALTIMORE,  MD. 

JNaws-American-S  ....  641,462  597,759 

Nsws-American-e  .  1,349,237  1,277,891 

Sun-m  .  1,449,482  1,430,235 

Sun-e  .  1,899,973  1,963,422 

tSun-S  .  1,439,966  1,3/8,551 

Grand  Total  .  6,780,120  6,667,858 

RANGOR,  ME. 

News-m  .  859,684  823,847 

RATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note)  1,826,698  l,635,78t 
§Advocate-S  .  394,462  426,064 

Grand  Total  .  2,221,160  2,061,8/8 

NOTE;  State-Times-e  S  Advocate-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 

RINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,285,328  1,326,580 

kPress-S  .  389,079  381,353 

Sun-Bulletin-m  .  353.729  390.499 

Grand  Total  .  3,546,064  3,190,306 

RIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,046,468  905,693 

Ntws-e  .  1,797,903  1,636,871 

tNews-S  .  699,713  637,742 

Grand  Total  .  3,5460,64  3,180,306 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Nsws-e  1969—1,797,903  includes  50,541 
lines;  1968—1,636,871  includes  41,085  lines. 

ROSTON,  MASS. 

Record  American-d  . .  685,662  629,956 

Advertiser-S  .  382,937  390,710 

Globe-e  .  1,454,627  1,564,660 

Globe-m  .  1,659,571  1,726,124 

iGlobe-S  .  1,560,398  1,502,642 

Herald  Traveler-m  ...  1,292,990  1,338,496 
(Herald  Traveler-S  ...  840,852  849,679 

Grand  Total  .  7,877,037  8,002,267 

NOTE;  Globe-e  published  5  days  a 
week  only.  Effective  January  4,  1969. 

RUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m  ....  1,140,473  1,189,608 
fCourier  Express-S  ....  769,274  758,424 

(Evening  News-e  .  2,450,278  2,349,968 

Grand  Total  .  4,360,025  4,298,000 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Evening  News-e  1969 — 2,450,278  includes 
117,504  lines;  1966—2,349,968  includes  118,- 
320  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,813,249  1,739,861 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  I 


January,  1969  .  8,575,000 

December,  1968  7,110,000 

Total  Display 


December,  1968  248,086,000  223,441,000 

Classified 

Januaiy,  1969  .  77,093,000  67,022,000 

December,  1968  67,900,000  59,761,000 

Total  Advertising 

January,  1969  256,017,000  231,263,000 

December,  1968  315,986,000  283,202,000 


41,866,000  101.6  101.2 

64,996,000  107.2  108.5 


17,346,000  120.4  110.7 

22,206,000  108.8  106.6 


11,372,000  101.7  93.1 

9,188,000  101.6  101.6 


7,640,000  112.2  114.6 


1949  I9M 
DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ...  2,344,349  2.342,0n 
(Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ..  493.444  443.444 

Post-e  .  2,744,924  2,750,540 

Posts  .  1,058,285  924,457 

Grand  Total  .  4.443.022  4,440,940 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-e  1949-2,744,924  includes  137,899 
lines;  1948—2,750,540  includes  145,323  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Ragister-m  .  551,228  551,938 

Tribune-e  .  941,932  1,000,223 

(Register-S  .  573,244  407,441 

Grand  Total  .  2,084,424  2,159.402 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartisiny.  included; 
Tribune-e  1949—941,932  includes  47,200 
lines;  1948—1,000,223  includes  52,374  lines. 
Register-S  1949-^73,244  includes  84,201 
lines;  1948—407,441  includes  87,935  lines. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Preis-m  .  1,449,321 

SFree  Press-S  .  544,440 

News-e  .  2,448,431 

News-S  .  1,212,147 


Grand  Total  .  5,894,579 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  inciuded; 
Free  Press-m  1949—1,449,321  includes  27.- 
822  lines.  Free  Press-S  1949—544,440  in¬ 
cludes  45,310  lines.  News-e  1949 — 2,448,431 
includes  131,545  lines.  News-S  1949  — 
1,212,147  includes  81,758  lines. 

NOTE:  All  newspapers  not  published 
Jan,  I  through  31,  1948  due  to  strike 
conditions. 

DOVER.  DEL. 

Delaware  State-Times-e  809,947 
NOTE;  Delaware  State-Times  published 
5  days  a  weak  only. 


126.2 

131.8 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

H«rald>e  . 

489,250 

News-Tribune-m 

.  458,901 

434,994 

News-Tribune-S 

.  535,147 

519,153 

108.9 

110.5 

Grand  Total 

1,843,399 

111.0 

113.9 

EL 

PASO,  TEX. 

Times-m  . 

1,344,020 

§Timas-S  . 

384,704 

Harald-Post-e  . 

1,344,774 

116.0 

114.4 

Grand  Total 

.  3,192,554 

3,097,498 

113.6 

116.0 

ELMIRA.  N.Y. 

Star  Gaztttt«d 

.  874,454 

840,205 

•Talagram-S 

.  398,413 

358,209 

Grand  Total 

1,218,414 

110.7 

111.6 

ERIE.  PA. 

116.6 

114.4 

Timas-e  . 

1,235,420 

years. 

§Times-Naws-S 

.  527,344 

500,974 

1949  1948 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,441,810  1,197,978 

Observer-m  .  2,071.948  1,707,879 

iObsarvar-S  .  712,898  404,374 

Grand  Total  .  4,244,454  3,510,233 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3.794,758  3,378,529 

Tribuna-S  .  1,701,004  1,444,834 

(Daily  Naws-a  .  1,487,722  1,734,328 

American-e  .  941,330  1,017,422 

American-S  .  371,844  459,990 

Sun-1  imas-m  .  1,992,342  1,887,584 

SSun-Times-S  .  983,874  924,482 


NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Plain  Dealer-m  1949—2,818,971  includes 
34,794  lines.  Plain  Dealer-S  1949-1,506,779 
includes  52,250  lines;  1948-1,430,489  in¬ 
cludes  44,944  lines.  Prass-a  1949—2,704,891, 
includes  582,872  lines;  1948— 2.420.1 10  in- 
eludes  395,480  lines. 

1949  1948 

COCOA,  FLA. 

Today-m  .  1,573,347 

(Today-S  .  434,950  . 


Grand  Total  . 11,472,898  11,049,373 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribuna-m  1949—3,794,758  includes  737,522 
lines;  1948—3,378,529  includes  444,441  lines. 
Tribune-S  1949—1,701,004  includes  302,780 
lines;  1948—1,444.834  includes  307,505 

lines.  Daily  News-e  1948—1,734,328  In¬ 
cludes  37,174  lines.  Sun-Timas-S  1949 — 
983,874  includes  174,244  lines;  1948— 
924,482  includes  155,017  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirar-m  .  2,245,498  2,135,741 

Enquirer-S  .  1,230,032  1,208,174 

Post  ft  TImas-Star-a  ..  2,140,190  2,140,109 

Grand  Total  .  5,435,920  5,504,024 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post  ft  Times-Star  1949—2,140,190  includes 
28,224  lines;  1948-2,140,109  includes  42.- 
924  lines. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Daalar-m  .  2,818,971  2,545,944 

Plain  Daaler-S  .  1,505,779  1,430,489 

Press-e  .  2,704,891  2,420,110 

Grand  Total  .  7,031,441  4,414,745 

for  March  8,  1969 


COLUMRUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-a  .  2,743,445  2,482,004 

Dispatch-S  .  1,445,259  1,247,175 

Citixan-Journal-m  .  1,099,881  1,034,992 

Grand  Total  .  5,308,585  4,984,171 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

Naws-m  .  2,783,074  2,452,718 

(Naws-S  .  885,484  748.145 

Timas  Harald-e  .  2,982,270  2,718,497 

§Timas  Harald-S  .  948,773  854,443 

Grand  Total  .  7,599,806  4.974,223 

NOTE:  Part  run  advai^sinq  Included; 
Naws-m  1949—2,783,074  includes  87.840 
lines;  I94S-2.452.7I8  includes  125,540 

lines.  Timas  Herald-e  1949 — 2,982,270  in¬ 
cludes  208,548  lines;  1948-2.718.497  in¬ 
cludes  140,^7  lines.  Timas  Harald-S 
1949—948.773  Includes  2,444  lines;  1948— 
854.443  includes  7,412  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-Herald-m  .  2,214,224  2,045,911 

Naws-a  .  2.270.984  2,147,381 

JNaws-S  .  593,495  587,803 

Grand  Total  .  5,080,707  4,801,095 


Grand  Total  .  1,443,728  1.734.394 

NOTE:  News-m  ft  Timas-a  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Timas-e  is  shown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,582,774  1,289,452 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  2,904,321  2,525,345 

(News-S  .  1,057,259  1.045.997 

Newvsat .  549,493  501,507 

Grand  Total .  4,511,273  4,072,849 

NOTE:  Naws-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only.  • 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaiatte-m  _  1,424,458  1,344.590 

(Journal  6axatte-S  ....  419,948  513,918 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,850,435  1,852,484 

Grand  Total  .  3,984,841  3,713,194 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  . 1,419,148  1.245,192 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,221,784  1,881.971 

(Star-Telegram-S  .  878.344  714,488 

Rress-e  .  445,231  447,825 

•Press-S  .  159,715  155,457 

Grand  Total  .  5,144,244  4.444.933 

NOTE:  Press-a  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

FRESNO,  CAUF. 

Bee-e  .  1,500,295  1,433,492 

IBee-S  .  545,019  548.030 

Grand  Total  .  2,045,314  2,201,722 

GUNS  FALU,  N.Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)..  477,947  410,045 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  ft  Times-e  sold  In 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Post-Star-m  is  shown. 


31 


1968 


1968 


1969  1968 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Pr«ss-«  .  2,480,131  2,419,381 

tPr«i-S  .  4n,l84  572,322 

Grand  Total  .  3.152,317  2,991,703 

HACKENSACK.  N.J. 

Racord-t  .  2.014,531  2,125,410 

*Racord-S  .  430,968 


Grand  Total  .  2,445,499  2,125,410 

NOTE;  Part  run  advortii  nq  includad; 
Racord-a  1969— 2.014.531  includat  186,415 
linas;  1968—2,125,410  includai  253,954 
linas. 

NOTE:  Racord  Call-S  firjt  publication 
Sapt.  29,  1968.  Racord-a  publishad  fiva 
days  a  waak  only,  affactiva  Oct.  15,  1968. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,628,742  1,456,902 

kCourant-S  .  855,471  796,106 

fimas-a  .  1,730,855  1.999,379 

tTimas-S  .  469,595 

Grand  Total  .  4.684,663  4,252,387 

NOTE:  Hartford  Timas-S  first  publica¬ 
tion  Sapt.  15,  1968.  Timas-a  publishad  5 
days  a  waak  only,  affact.va  Sapt.  14,  1968. 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 
Ad*artisar-nn  I.K3.202  1,762,973 

Star-Bullatin-a  .  1,926,229  1,956,842 

tStar-Bullatin  ft 

Advartisar-S  .  516,795  527,620 


Grand  Total  4,296,226  4.247.435 

NOTE:  Advartisar-m  did  not  publish 
Jan.  10  and  II,  1969.  Star-Bullatin-a  did 
not  publish  Jan.  9,  10  and  II,  1969  dua 
to  strika  conditions. 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicla-a  .  3,471,577  3.085.01)7 

Chronicla-S  .  1,139,489  1,063,340 

Post-m  .  2,991.282  2,487,545 

Post-S  .  881,745  817,447 


Grand  Total 


5.095.543  4,745,660 


Grand  Total 


1969  1968 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Indapandant-m  .  2,101,629  2,204,414 

kindapandant  Prass 

Talaqram-S  .  655.381  675,949 

Prass  Taiaqram-a  _  2,279,146  2,204,414 


Grand  Total  8.484,093  7,453,419 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartisinq  includad; 
Chronicla-a  1969 — 3,471.577  includas  394,- 
381  linas;  1968—3.085.087  includas  227,388 
linas.  Chronicla-S  1969—1.139,489  includas 
63,480  linas;  1968—1,063,340  includas  74,- 
523  lines  Post-m  1969—2,991,282  includas 
308,935  lines;  1968—2,487,545  includas  98.- 
315  linas.  Post-S  1969—881.745  includas 
80,120  linas;  1968—817.447  includas  107,332 
linas. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Naws-a  ....  1.997,895  1,910,616 

Star-m  1,972,930  1,872,796 

Star-S  .  1,124,718  962,248 


Grand  Total  .  2,665,642  2,530,912 

JACKSONVILU,  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  .  2.030.214  1.960,333 

Timas-Union-S  .  654.634  645,264 

Journal-a  .  1,148,841  965,663 


Grand  Total  5,036,156  5,084,777 

NOTE:  Part  run  advaitisinq  includad; 
Indepandant-m  1969  —  2,101,629  includas 
219,548  lines;  1968—2,204,414  includas 
206,682  lines.  Press  Talaqram-a  1969 — 
2,279,146  includas  219.548  linas;  1968— 
2,204,414  includas  206,682  linas. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

Nawsday  Suflolk-a  ...  2.420.398  2,306,579 
Nawsday  Nassau-a  ...  2,594,845  2,461,152 

Grand  Total  .  5,015,243  4,767,731 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Timas-m  .  5,460,209  5,116,612 

Timas-S  .  3,197,160  2,942,625 

Herald  Examinar-a  ...  I,276,9re  1,391,609 
Herald  Examinar-S  ...  411,319  392,177 


1969  1968 

MORRISTOWN,  N.J. 

Record-a  .  930,979  824,376 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Pross-a  .  866,858  746,818 

Star-m  .  846,837  713,402 

*Star-S  .  281,620  234,081 


Grand  Total  .  1,995,315  1,694,301 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  1,697,249  1,519.614 

Tennassaan-m  .  1,693,967  1,479,309 

Tennessaan-S  .  669,784  583,561 


Grand  Total  . 10,345,666  9,843,023 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartisinq  includad; 
lines;  1968 — 5,116,612  includas  643,061  linas. 
Timas-m  1969  —  5,460,209  includes  911  891 
Timas-S  1969-3,197,160  includes  1,033,576 
linas;  1968—2,942,625  includas  885,419  linas. 


Grand  Total  .  3,922,583  3,688,108 

NOTE:  Journal  Couriar-m  ft  Raqister-a 
publishad  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Timas-Picayuna-m  .  2.997,294  2,764,929 

Timas-Picayuna-S  .  1,105,851  1,027,007 

States  ft  Itam-a  .  1,825,211  1,578,903 


LOWELL, 

MASS. 

..  912,940 

890,823 

Grand  Total 

.  5,928,356 

5,370,839 

•Sun  S 

..  299,782 

250,565 

NEW 

YORK.  N.Y. 

Grand 

Total 

1,212,722 

1.141,388 

Timas-m  . 

.  3,689,303 

3.624,184 

Timas-S  . 

.  3,174,690 

3,018,708 

LYNN. 

MASS. 

Naws-m  . 

.  2,049,610 

1 .896,779 

Item  a 

672,400 

712,277 

Naw$-S  . 

.  1,557,205 

1.595.488 

Post-a  . 

.  1,335,249 

1,207,631 

MADISON.  Wise. 

Capital  Timas-e  .  1,577,722 

§Wiscons'n  State 
Journal-S  .  468,372 


Grand  Total  .  2,046,094 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  712,457  711,850 

*News-S  .  232,259  201,411 


Grand  Total  944,716  913,261 

NOTE:  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  tha  followinq  Monday 
Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,069,595  1,843.644 
Commercial  Appaal-S  862,717  755,876 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,615,755  1,458,998 


JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladqar-m  1,161,516  1.047,147 

Klarion  Ladqar  ft 

Naws-S  .  358,403  422,076 

Daily  Naws-a  .  1,145,723  1,061,689 


Grand  Total  .  4,548,067  4,058,518 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartisinq  includad; 
Press-Scimitar-a  1969 — 1,615,755  includas 

72,201  lines;  1968—1,458,998  includas  49,- 
487  lines. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  4,610,979  4,181,373 

Herald-S  .  1,821,482  1,606,613 

Naws-a  .  2,068,172  1,832,483 


Grand  Total  .  3,833,689  3.571.260 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 

Jersey  Journal-a  .  1,246.845  1,209.933 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartisinq  includad; 
Jersey  Journat-a  1969 — 1.246,845  includes 
78.659  linas;  1968—1,209,933  includas  87,- 
318  linas. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timas-m  .  1,945,194  1,863,944 

Star-a  1.428.088  1,312,991 

tStar  S  1.048,890  925,394 


Grand  Total  .  8,500,633  7,620,469 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartisinq  includad; 
Harald-m  1969—4,610,979  includas  197,653 
linas;  1968—4.181.373  includas  128,020  lines. 
Harald-S  1969—1,821,482  includas  131,052 
I'nas;  1968 — 1,606,613  includas  120,492  linas. 
News-a  1969-2.068,172  includas  50,400 
lines:  1968—1.832,483  includas  55,440  lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  1,506,601  1,344,143 

Journal-a  .  2,997,223  3,104,182 

t  Journal-S  .  1,635,449  1.492,354 


Grand  Total 


6,139,273  5,940,679 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,838,031  1,685,276 

Star-a  .  2,799,537  2,728,087 

tTribuna-S  .  1,382,650  1,326,031 


4,422,172  4,102,329 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  691.819  603.677 

Naws-Santinal-a  1,060,440  1,005,530 

§Naws-Santinal-S  364,231  322,789 


Grand  Total  .  6.020,218  5.739.394 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartisinq  included; 
Star-a  1969-2,799.537  includes  450.218 
linas;  1968—2,728,087  includas  446,105 
linas. 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 

.  1,041,693  877.329 

.  242,001  249,317 


Grand  Total  .  2,IU.490  1,931,996 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eaqla-Tribuna-d  1,092,218  982,941 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiatta-m  1,195,663  1,169,035 
^Arkansas  Gaiatta-S  ..  407,330  385,575 

Arkansas  Damocrat-a  .  802,664  792,922 

tArkansas  Damocrat-S  315,201  285,894 


Baa-a 

iBae  S 


Grand  Total  .  I  283,694  1.126,646 

NOTE:  Baa-a  publishad  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

JtStar-a  .  2,453,338  2.430,898 

Gaiatta-m  .  1,379,378  1,397,818 

U  Prassa-e  .  2,821,444  2,654,262 


1969 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Santinal-m  .  2,456,461  2,330  542 

ISantinal-S  .  817,194  831481 

Star-a  .  2,225,223  2,179.856 


Grand  Total  .  4,061,000  3,582,484 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m  ...  1,270,344  1,110,466 

Raqistar-a  .  1,591,502  1,566,478 

Raqistar-S  .  960,675  914,566 

Raqistar  ft  Journal- 

Couriar-sat .  100,062  96,598 


Grand  Total  . 11,806,057  11,342,790 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartis'nq  included; 
News-m  1969-2,049.610  includas  817,875 
lines;  1968—1,896,779  includas  786,641  linas. 
Naws-S  1969—1,557,205  includas  828,979 
linas;  1968—1,595,488  includas  882,352  linas. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.Y. 

Lonq  Island  Prass-a  .  1,444,030  1,290,915 
tILonq  Island  Prass-S  567,610  534,182 

Grand  Total  .  2,011,640  1,825,097 

NEW  YORK 

(EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA),  N.Y. 

El  Diario-La-Pransa-m  355,811  313,633 

El  Diario-U  Pransa-S  83.075  89,486 


Grand  Total  .  438,886  403,119 


NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 

Naws-a  .  866,941  778,960 


NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Prass-m  .  1,354,666  1,191,091 

SPrass-S  .  434,555  396,052 

fimas-Harald-a  .  1.174,074  1,083,753 


Grand  Total  .  5,498,878  5,341  879 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartisinq  includad; 
Santinal-m  1969 — 2,456,461  includas  499,- 
258  linas;  1968—2,330,542  includas  581,938 
linas.  Santinal-S  1969 — 817,194  includes 
114,225  linas;  1968—831,481  includas  209,- 
877  linas.  Star-e  1969-2,225,223  includas 
395,901  lines;  1968—2,179,856  includas  465,- 
558  lines. 


PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Timas-a  .  1,746,648  1,953.679 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  1,120,519  1,157,194 

IStar  Naws-S  .  293,489  348,193 

Indepandant-m  .  935,729  974,512 

Grond  Total  .  2,349,737  2,479,899 

NOTE;  Indapendant-m  publishad  5  days 
a  weak  only 

PATERSON.  N.J. 

Call-m  .  880,124  826,782 

PAWTUCKET.  R.l. 

Timas-a  .  790,178  837.961 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Sea  Note)  1,404,320  1,408,826 
^Journal  Star-S .  461,774  448,590 

Grand  Total  .  1,866,094  1,857.416 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  ft  ftJournal  Star-a 
sold  in  combination.  Linaqa  of  only  one 
edition — Journal  Star-a — is  shown. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bullatin-e  .  2,498,646  2,479,857 

tBullatin-S  .  982,962  914,789 

Inquirar-m  .  1,922,775  1,808,866 

Inquirer-S  .  1,806,392  1,748,949 

Naws-a  .  1,064,905  993,075 


Graod  Total  .  2,963,295  2,670,896 

NIAGARA  FAUS,  N.Y. 

Gaiatta-a  .  928.201  1,015,092 

*GazeHa-S  .  263,444  216,306 

Grand  T*tal  .  1.191,645  1,231,398 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-a  .  1,247,835  l.in,892 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune  a  .  2,080,693  2,307,665 

§Tribune-S  .  824,486  885,989 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  2,905,179  3,193,654 

NOTE:  Tribuna-S  1969-^24,486  linas^  in¬ 

cludas  7,773  linas  of  Part-Run  Advartisinq. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,333,777  1.224.486 

Oklahoman-S  .  542,353  513,121 

Timas-a  .  1,269,809  1.177,892 

Journal-m  .  941,605  Not  Audited 

tJournal-S  .  256,720  Not  Audited 


Grand  Total 

32 


Grand  Total  .  6,654,160  6.482.978 

-  -  NOTE:  Stara-a  includas  Weekend  Maqa- 

2,720,858  2,633,426  line  linaqa. 


Grand  Total  .  4.344,264  2,915,499 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartisinq  includad; 
Oklaiioman-m  1969 — 1,333,777  includas  120,- 
858  linas;  1968—1,224,486  Includas  136,858 
linas.  Timas-a  1969—1,269,809  includas  125,- 
805  linas;  1968— 1.177.892  includes  107,859 
lines.  Journal-m  1969 — 941.605  includas 

124,429  linas.  Jour  al-S  1969—256.720  in¬ 
cludes  33,953  linas. 

NOTE;  Journal-m  not  measured  by 
madia  records  in  1968. 

OMAHA,  NERR. 

World-Harald-d  .  1,413,562  1,384,708 

World-Harald-S  .  BB6.6I3  770,620 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  8.275.680  7,945,536 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartisinq  included; 
Bullatin-a  1969—2,498,646  includas  457,902 
linas;  1968—2,479,857  includas  402,793  linas. 
Bullatin-S  1969—982.962  includas  339,659 
linas;  1968—914,789  includes  290.860  lines. 
Inquirar-m  1969—1,922,775  Includas  140,293 
lines;  1968—1,808,866  includas  186,268  tines. 
Inquirar-S  1969—1,806.392  includes  406,245 
linas;  1968—1.748.949  includes  462,258  lines. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Rapublic-m  .  2,860,360  2,717,649 

Rapublic-S  .  935,111  874,574 

GaiaHa-a  .  2,871,862  2,742,703 


Grand  Total  .  6,667,333  6.334,926 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  ft  Sun-Tal-m  1,244,227  1,120.083 

Prass-a  .  2,112,589  2,052,264 

fPrass-S  .  1,149,314  1,074.183 


4,506,130  4.246.530 


PONTIAC.  MICH. 

Prass-a  .  2,016,530  2,061.469 

PLAINFIELD.  N.J. 

Couriar-News-a .  1,316,298  1,279,085 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oraqonian-m  .  2,246,059  2,349,927 

SOraqonian.S  .  924,495  951,397 

Journal-a  .  775,059  710,774 


Grand  Total  .  3,945,613  4.012.098 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartisinq  Includad; 
Journal-a  1969 — 775.059  includas  50,241 
linas;  1968 — 710,774  includas  41, M7  lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

Bullatin-a  .  1,687.621  1.696.721 

Journal-m  .  1,750.943  1,753,611 

tJounral-S  .  967,274  862,699 


4,405,838  4,313,031 


QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ladqer-a  ....  985,700  941.746 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartisinq  includad; 
Patriot  Ladqar-a  1969—985,700  includes 
22,667  linas;  1968—941,746  includas  18,271 
linas. 


READING.  PA. 

Eaqia  (Sea  Note)  ....  1,167,125  1,152,481 
lEaqle-S  .  389,893  424,555 


Grand  Total  .  1,557,018  1,577,036 

NOTE:  Eaqia-a  ft  TImas-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linaqa  of  one  edition  Eaqia  a 
Grand  Total  .  2,300,175  2.I55.32B  Is  shown. 

EDITOR  a;  PUBLISHER  for  March  8,  I96‘) 


1968 


1969  1968 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

F  eM-Ent»fpri$»  . 

(Ste  Not*)  .  1.787,778  1.587.648 

5r'*ss-Ent*rpris*-S  ..  365.759  387,118 

Grand  Total  .  2.153,537  1,974,766 

MOTE:  Enterpris*-m  E  Pr*is-*  told  in 
ccmbination  Linag*  of  on*  *d!tion,  Ent*r- 
pr  ie-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
£nt»rpris*-m  1969 — 1,787,778  includas  26,- 
595  lin*s:  1968 — 1,587.648  includas  21,664 

linos. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

TImes-m  .  1,183,453  1,072,107 

5T:m*$-S  .  373,358  342,814 

World-N*ws-*  1,190,569  1,114,027 


1969  1968  1969  1968  i969  1968 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF.  TORONTO.  CANADA  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Union-m  2,065,029  1,841.216  Glob*  k  Mail-m  ...  1,451.058  1,415,903  T*l*gram-S.  513,728  530.056 

lUnion-S  883,322  843,055  ;fT*l*gram-*  .  2,444,597  2.252.645  T*l*gr*m-m  .  955,499  916,801 

Tribun*-*  2  692,786  2.403,647  Star-*  .  3,024,939  2,698,752  Gaiatt*-*  .  1,098,323  1,107,902 


1,591,472  1,615,952 


Grand  Totai  .  2.747,380  2,528,948 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

Democrat  t 
Chronici*-m 
lOemocrat  ft 
Chronicla-S  923,427  939,048 

•Timas-Union-*  1,834,102  1,799,715 

Grand  Total  .  4,349,001  4,354,715 

ROCKFORD.ILL. 

Star  (Sa*  Not*)  .  1.304,312  1,193,832 

Star-S  .  497,148  513,789 


Grand  Total  .  1,801,460  1.707.621 

NOTE:  Star-m  ft  Ragistar-Rapublic-a 
sold  in  combination.  Linag*  of  only  on* 
edition— Star-m — is  shown.  Star-m  pub¬ 
lished  fiv*  week  days  only,  excluding 
Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee  *  2,265,985  2,218,004 

6Be*-S .  618,136  596,349 

Union-m  1.148.305  1,083.818 

•Union-S  248,357  207,440 


Grand  Total 


4,280,783  4,105,611 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Glob*-D*mocrat-m  ...  1,515.701  1,422,121 

IGIob*-D*mocrat-we  544,721  576,284 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,364,843  2,197,423 

5Post-Dispatch-S  1,527,394  1.392,038 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  5,641,137  5,087.918 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Chronicl*-m  1,942,862  437,702 

Examiner-*  .  2.005.209  382,568 

Examiner  ft  Chronicl*-S  857,056  — 


Grand  Total  4,805,127  820,270 

NOTE:  Chronicl*-m  did  not  publish  Jan. 
6  through  Jan.  31.  1968.  Examiner-*  ft 
Examiner  ft  Chronicl*-S  did  not  publish 
Jan.  5  through  Jan.  31,  1968  due  to  strike 
conditions. 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

M*rcury-m  3,323,296  3,272,609 

News  *  3,353,889  3,243,077 

t§M*rcury-N*ws-S  1,053,109  986,937 


Grand  Total  .  6,920,594  6,367,300 

NOTE:  Telegram-*  includes  Weekend 
Magatin*  linage,  and  Star-*  ft  Glob*  ft 
Mail-m  include  rotogravure  section  linag*. 

TRENTON.  N.J. 

Times*  .  1,162,824  1,231,685 

‘Times  Advertiser-S  708,666  607,807 

Trentonian-m  .  987,845  921,761 


Grand  Total  5,952,659  5,587,866 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertis'na  included: 
Glob*-D*mocrat-m  1969—1,515,701  includes 
277,396  lines;  1968—1,422,121  includes  204  - 
186  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1969—2.364  843 
includes  355  071  lines;  1968—2,197.423  In¬ 
cludes  248.945  lines. 

NOTE;  Globe-D*mocrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 

'  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pmneer  Pr*ss-m  1,088,293  993,505 

§Pion**r  Pr*ss-S  947,380  884  708 

Dispatch-e  1,837,525  1,840,579 


Grand  Total  .  7,730,294  7,502,623 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
M*rcury-m  1969 — 3  323,296  includes  186,558 
lines;  1968—3,272,609  includes  243,758  lines; 
News-e  1969—3,353.889  lines  includes  186,- 
558  lines;  1968 — 3,243,077  lines  includes 
243,758  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 
Independent-Journal-*  1,445,251  1,588,055 

SANTA  ANA,  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  3.070.573  2,643,765 
tRegist*r-S  847,985  745,694 

Grand  Total  .  3,918,558  3,389,459 

NOTE:  Register-*  ft  R*gist*r-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linag*  of  on*  edition  Regis¬ 
ter-*  is  shown. 

SCHENECTADY.  N.Y. 


®^nd  Total  3,873,198  3,718,792 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad* 
Dispatch.*  1969—1837,525  includes  260  995 
lines;  1968—1,840,579  includes  253,855  lines. 

ST.  PETERSIURG.  FLA. 

.  2,650,221  2,305,058 

STimei-S  864,258  775.005 

Independent-*  1,636,183  1.272,025 

G^nd  Total  5,150,662  4,352,088 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Timas-m  IH9— 2.450.221  includas  241  489 
hnes;  1968-2,305,058  includes  215,535  lines. 
Tim*s-S  1969—864,258  includes  50.829  lines; 
1968—775.005  includes  57,044  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribun*-m  1,940,102  1,753,215 

§Tribun*.S  659,303  567,931 

Deseret  News— e  1,948,029  1,769  676 


Grand  Total  .  2,567,550  2,554,759 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Telegram-m  1969—955,499  includes  29,960 
lines;  1968 — 916,801  includes  32.781  lines. 
Gaiette-e  1969—1,098,323  includes  29,877 
lines;  1968—1,107,902  includes  33,645  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-*  .  1,555,880  1,510,483 

|Vindic*tor-S  901.768  817,595 


Grand  Total  .  2,859.335  2.76I.U3 

NOTE:  Times-*  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TROY.  N.Y. 

Record  ISe*  Note)  ..  1,078,248  1,082,066 

NOTE:  R*cord-m  ft  Times-Record-e  sold 
in  combination.  Lineage  of  on*  edition 
R*cord-m  is  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune*  1,636,608  1,596,368 

World-m  .  1,631,208  1,551,134 

World-S  .  539,079  535,049 


Grand  Total 


2.457.648  2,328,078 


4,547,434  4,090,822 


^  SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m  1.980.296  1,618,871 

tExpress-News-S  752,928  616,940 

Express-News-Sat.  293,138  256,979 

1,952,866  1,612,125 
H'jt't-*  2,093,195  1,834,822 

5Light-S  811,754  709,202 

Light-sat.  158,154  138,970 


Grand  Total  8,042,331  6,787,909 

NOTE:  Expr*ss-m.  News-e  ft  Light-* 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  RERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,919,586  1,782,455 

ISun-Telegram-S  460.304  498,946 


Grand  Total  2,379.890  2,281,401 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included' 

Sun  m  1969—1,919,586  includes  86.957  lines; 

1968 — 1,782,455  includes  61,110  lines,  Sun- 
5  1969—460,304  includes  9,190  lines;  1968 
—498,946  includes  19,415  lines. 

NOTE:  Sun-m  ft  Telegram  *  are  sold  in 
combination.  Linag*  of  on*  edition,  Sun- 
m  is  shown. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  B,  1969 


Gaiett*-m 

1,359,014 

1,295,190 

Union  Star-* 

753,584 

912,396 

Grand  Total  . 

2,112,598 

2.207,586 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-1  nt*lligenc*r-m 

1 ,634,966 

1.554,113 

§Post*tnt«lMg*nc8r*S 

533,626 

505,824 

Times-e 

2,478,179 

2,448,344 

Tim*s-S  . 

957,165 

877,693 

Grand  Total  . 

5,603,936 

5,385,974 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-* 

1,027,081 

886.748 

Times-m 

1,312,712 

1,200,897 

Times-S  . 

509,798 

449,293 

Grand  Total  . 

2,849,591 

2,536.938 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-* 

1,418,268 

1,438,236 

Tribun*-S 

471,379 

470,990 

Grand  Total  . 

1,889,647 

1,909,226 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokasman-Reviow-m 

810,972 

752,244 

tSpok*sman-R*vi*w-S 

483,043 

539,678 

Chronicle-e . 

940.926 

937,083 

Grand  Total  . 

2,234,941 

2,229,005 

STOCKTON. 

CALIF. 

Record-*  . 

1,588,304 

1,561,590 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  N.Y 

Sun-m . 

618,906 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  _ 

1,678,766 

1,670,127 

$H*rald-Am*rican-S 

630,135 

606.242 

Post  Standard-m 

852,949 

858,744 

Grand  Total  . 

3,161,850 

3,135,113 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e 

1,639,821 

1,665,848 

N*ws-Tribun*-S 

557,362 

564,922 

Grand  Total  . 

2,197,183 

2,230,770 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-* 

931,755 

D*mocat-S 

289,741 

Grand  Total  . 

1,221,496 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribun*-m 

2,346,373 

2,017,631 

(Tribun*-S 

750,322 

672,185 

times-*  . 

1 ,666,759 

1,383,989 

Grand  Total  . 

4,763,454 

4,073,805 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising 

included; 

Tribun*-m  1969—2,346,373  includes  198,548 

linas;  IT68>— 2,017,431  includes  ^.43T  lines. 

TOLEDO. 

OHIO 

Times  m 

616,936 

595,894 

Blade-* 

1,794,026 

1,792,526 

Blade  5 

807,587 

757,163 

Grand  Total  . 

3.218,54? 

J,M5,58J 

Grand  Total  .  3.806.895  3,682,551 

UNION  CITY,  N.J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  . .  785,412  783,967 

UTICA.  N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-*  844,918  858,850 

‘Observer  Dispatch-S  322,940  332,015 

Press-m  .  1,073,333  1,097,389 


A.L.S.  REPORTS 

■LUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegram-m  .  538,654  399,112 

T*l*graph-S  .  183.888  148,108 

Grand  Total  .  722,542  547,220 

Telegraph-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEK 
45,103  lines  (1969);  30,731  lines  (1968). 

NOTE;  T*l*graph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-*. 

COLUMtIA.  S.C. 

State-m  .  1,295,705  1,143,884 

Stat*-s  .  406,619  375,369 

Record*  .  1,189,818  1,020,982 

Grand  Total  .  2,892,142  2,540,235 

Stat*-S  includes  THIS  WEEK  37,310  lines 
(1969);  38,674  lines  (1968). 


Grand  Total 


PASSAIC.  N.J. 

2,241,191  2,288,254  Herald-News-e  .  1,202,415  1,097,391 


News-* 

Post-m 

iPost-S 

Star-* 


PATERSON.  N.J. 

.  1,210,040  1,273,507 


WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

1,103,684  1,171,659  News* 

3,876,310  3,622,883 

l.479,6n  1,383,330  SCRANTON.  PA. 

_  .  ...  2,093,961  2,224,214  Tribun*-m  .  493,818 

)Star-S  .  906,504  921,098  Scrantonian-S  . 

Times-*  .  929,174 


Grand  Total 


9,460,131  9,323,184  Tim*s-S  .  165,007 


415,645 

388,176 

855,271 

121,432 


WATER8URY.  CONN. 

American-*  .  1,250,363  1,208,148 

R*publican-S  .  432,041  525,456 


Grand  Total  1,682,404  1,733,604 

NOTE:  American-*  ft  R*publican-rn, 
sold  in  combination.  Linag*  of  Ameri¬ 
can-*  only  is  shown. 

WATERLOO.  IOWA 

Courier-*  .  938,001  1,006,071 

‘Couri*r-S  .  414,795  429,830 


Grand  Total  .  1,352,796  1,435,901 

NOTE:  Courier-*  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

WEST  PALM  REACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,024,289  1,893,322 

Times-*  .  1,695,398  1,628,755 

5Post-Tim*s-S  .  776,746  712,495 


Grand  Total  4,496,433  4,234,572 

NOTE;  Times-*  published  5  days  a  week, 
only. 

WESTCHISTIR-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 
N.Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-*  1.150,400  1,034,805 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  1,219,995  1,118,521 

New  Rochell*  Standard- 

Star-*  . 1,271,207  1,131,328 

Ossing  Citixen- 

Register-e  .  1,173,845  1,086,451 

Peekskill  Star-*  .  835,695  892,835 

Port  Chester  Item  *  1,293,818  1,171,576 

Tarrytown  News-*  .  1,148,927  1,036,150 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-*  1,410,414  1,308,322 

Whit*  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch*  .  1,537,805  1,369,986 

Rockland  Journal 

News*  .  1,229,972  1,024,711 


Grand  Total 


I2,2n,078  11,174,685 


WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  1,695,303  1,520,440 

Beacon-*  .  851,469  979,714 

iEagI*  ft  B*acon-S  ..  552,522  400,633 

Grand  Total  .  3,099,294  2,900,787 

NOTE;  Beacon-*  published  5  days  a 
week  only.  Effective  July  13,  1968. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Eagle-m  1969 — 1.695,303  includes  9,360 
lines;  1968—1,520,440  includes  28,470  lines. 
Eagle  ft  Beacon  5  1969—552,522  includes 
14.010  lines. 

WILLOUOHRY,  OHIO 
News-Herald-e  ..  832,672 


Grand  Total  .  2,026,829  1,780,524 

Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE  41,563 
lines  (1969):  34,975  lines  (1968).  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  Tim*s-S  includes  45,103  lines 
(1969);  30,731  lines  (1968). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  .  544.197  470.022 

Times-Leader-e .  1,044,870  956,410 

Independent-S  .  435,759  420,026 

Grand  Total  .  2.024,826  1,846,458 

lnd*p*nd*nt-S  includes  PARADE  41,223 
lines  (1969);  34,285  lines  (1968). 


FIGURES  SUPPUED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN.  S.D. 

American-News-e .  359,928  496,524 

Am*rican-N*ws-S .  246,610  262,668 

Grand  Total  .  606.538  633.276 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-*  .  1,126,440  1,131,431 

ArWJTOH  NONAM-BlUASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e .  963,648  1,028,230 

Post-Cr*sc*nt-S  267,330  263,438 

Grand  TotJl  .  1.230,978  1,291.668 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

Pantagraph-AII  Day-S  .  1,275,596  1,301,034 
NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  Image  not  in¬ 
cluded  either  year, 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  914,451  815,046 

CHAMBERSBURG.  PA. 

Public  Opinion-* .  799,519  606,676 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

GaieHe-m  .  1,022,840  922,684 

MaiL*  .  .  i:i44,8IO  1,010,422 

GaieH*'  Mail-S  406,938  386,232 

Grand  Total  .  2,576,588  2  319,338 

NOTE;  Above  figures  do  not  Include 
PARADE  magaiin*  and  pro-printed  insert 
sections. 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 
Gaietle*  827.068  857,618 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX. 
Caller-m  1.564,640  1,414,420 

T^^meT-e  ..  1479,800  1.330,602 

Caller-Times-S  363  230  302,932 

Grand  Total  .  3,407,670  3,047.954 

33 


I 


1969 

1968 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Pott  8 

Timet-Star-e  . 

750,288 

685,188 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

Newt-Timet-e  . 

1.072,554 

970,522 

DAVENPORT 

,  CONN. 

Tim*s-D*mocrat-m  _ 

950,180 

935,984 

Times-Democrat-e 

1,155,322 

1,155.294 

Tim*t-Democrat-5 

407,498 

369,250 

Grand  Total  . 

2,513,000 

2,460,528 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

Newt-e  . 

571,121 

679,931 

N*wt-Journal-S 

182,987 

174,034 

Journal-m  . 

843,539 

780,679 

Grand  Total . 

1,777,647 

1,634,644 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  . 

929,669 

942,345 

FORT  MYERS.  FLA. 

Newt-Prett-mS  . 

1,536,599 

1.341,476 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun-eS  ex  tat  . 

1,056,216 

937,090 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Herald-*S 

795,466 

767,648 

HAGERSTOWN.  MD. 

Herald -m 

922,236 

902,979 

Mail-*  . . 

971,460 

955,647 

Grand  Total  . 

1,893,696 

1.858.626 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  . . 

1,286,698 

1,252.006 

Patriot-N*wt-S  . 

413.196 

405,916 

Grand  Total  . 

1,699,894 

1 .657.922 

NOTE:  Patriot-Newt-S 

doet  not  include 

PARADE  linage. 

HAVERHILL, 

MASS. 

Gaiette-e 

644,826 

634,970 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 


Advertiser-*  . 

Herald-Dispatch  m 
Herald  Dispatch 

A  Adv.-sat  . 

Hera  Id  -Ad  vertiser-S 


Ifi?  1968 
LANCASTER.  FA. 

New  Era-e,  Intelli- 

qencer  Journal-tn  ..  1.198,472  1,167,338 
News-S  .  292,817  240,125 

Grand  Total  .  1,491,289  1,407,463 

NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  not  included 

in  Sunday  linage. 

LA  SALLE,  ILL. 

News-Tribune-e  .  749,214  737,030 

LINCOLN,  NEIR. 

Star-m  . .  .  946.978  972.440 

Journal-*  .  946,264  1,006,940 

Journal  A  Star-S  .  310,028  343.476 

Grand  Total  .  2,242,540  2,359,419 

Includes  PARADE  36,563  lines  (1969);  39.- 
270  lines  (1968). 

LOCKFORT,  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  A  Journal-*  580,454  610,848 

LORAIN.  OHIO 

Journal*  .  1.313.473  1,450,022 

Journals  195.223 

Grand  Total  .  .  1,508,696  1,450,022 

LOUISVILLE.  KV. 

Couri*r-Journal-m  _  1,537,143  1,413,372 

Courier-Journal  A 

Times-S  .  883,041  763,430 

Times  *  . 1,835,775  1,657,519 

Grand  Total  ......  4,255,959  3,834,294 

NOTE:  Above  linage  is  actueJ  linage 
converted  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  display 
is  published  on  6-column  basis  and  classi¬ 
fied  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Capital  Times-*  .  1,558,074  1,489,572 

State  Journal-m  1,533,826  1,500,331 

State  Journals  .  ..  *436,842  *399,427 

Grand  Total  .  3,528,742  3,389  330 

NOTE:  *lncludes  PARADE  38,689  lines 
(1969);  35,924  lines  (1968) 


MERIDEN.  CONN. 

.  905,226  882,770 

817,278  834,512 

ctal  .  1,722,504  1,717.282 


Record-m 

Journal-e 


Hera  Id -Ad  vertiser-S  255,413  221,808 

Grand  Total  .  1,933,421  1,916,008 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Times-e  .  1,078,000  1,104,180 

Timei-S  .  *382,080  *357,686 

Grand  Total  .  1,460.080  1.461,866 

NOTE:  *lncludes  PARADE. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cap*  Cod  Standard- 

Times-*  .  613.606  528,990 

Cap«  Cod  Standard- 
Times-S  .  65,982  60,298 

Grand  Total  .  679.588  589.288 

JOHNSON  CITY.  TENN. 

Pr*ss-Chronicl*-d  .  558,642  504  994 

Press-Chronicl*-S  .  215,146  216,048 

Total  .  773,788  721,042 

NOTE:  Includes  44,766  lines  (1969);  30- 
700  lines  (1968)  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

JOPLIN.  MO. 

Globe-m  ....  45,978  45,191 

S'obe-S  .  15,264  15,158 

Herald-*  .  39,624  37  036 


KENNCWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

Tri-Citv-H*rald-e  752,157  726.082 

Tri-City-Herald-S  163,135  196,539 

Gyind  Total  915,292  922.621 

wEmY  ^‘***  family 

KENOSHA.  Wise. 

News*  .  1.103,704  1.148,420 

KINGSTON.  N.Y. 

Freeman-*  .  895.986  816,186 

KOKOMO.  IND. 

Tribune-*  .  1,010,457  1,010,037 

Tribun*-S  .  181,699  175,319 

Grand  Total  .  1,192,145  1,185,356 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  45,284  lines 

WEKLy 

LAKELAND,  FLA. 

Ledge  *  $  A  sat  m  ...  1,1)2,958  1,163,568 


MIDDLETOWN.  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  884,408  735,728 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e . 1,003,422  1,046,192 

Dispatch*  .  1,087,548  1,131,928 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  ....  984,030  877,832 

N*ws-Star-e  954,843  898,103 

World-S  .  265,285  252,156 

Grand  Total  .  2,204,158  2,028,091 

MORGANTOWN.  W.  VA. 

Post-*  .  413,841  402,696 

Dominion-N*ws-m  413,841  402  696 

Dominion-Post-S  176,765  171,276 

Grand  Total  .  1,004,447  976,668 

NOTE:  Dominion-Post-S  includes  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

NEWARK.  OHIO 

Advocate-e  . 1,097,306  1,176,994 

NEW  lEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  1,036,602  930,104 

Standard-Times-S  247.478  367,864 

Grand  Total  .  1,284.080  997,968 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 

Herald-*  899,051  927,260 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e .  940,061  794,573 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Teleqraph-e  .  493,487  535,136 

NOTE:  Includes  55,161  lines  (1969);  30,- 
436  lines  (1968);  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  1,051,026  1,033,800 

Standard-Examin*r-S  ..  *314,260  *266,216 

Grand  Total  .  1.365,286  1,300,016 

NOTE:  *lnclud*s  FAMILY  WEEKLY  45,- 
346  lines  (1969);  27,132  lines  (1968). 

OIL  CITY,  FRANKUN.  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  626,758  561.694 

News-Herald  *  ..  490.641  464,432 

Grand  Total  1,117,399  1,026,126 

ONEONTA.  N.Y. 

Star-m  .  468,062  469,868 


1969 

1968 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commercial-*  . 

648,886 

655,284 

Commercial'S  . 

172,018 

169,736 

Grand  Total  . 

820,904 

825,020 

NOTE:  Doet  not  include  45,024  linet 

FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD. 

MASS. 

Berkthir*  Eagle-*  . 

917,574 

886,508 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.Y. 

Prett-Republican-m  ... 

455,630 

412,734 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.Y. 

Union-Gaiette-e  .. - 

225,330 

197,568 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Prett  H*rald-m 

711,057 

739,226 

Exprett-e  . 

634,070 

728,948 

Telegram-S 

300,677 

276,097 

Grand  Total  . 

1,645,804 

1,744,271 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

1,029,980 

943,880 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

Journal-* 

918,473 

1,018,251 

Journal-S  . 

498,405 

418,362 

Grand  Total  . 

1,416,878 

1,436,613 

NOTE:  *lncludet  FAMILY  WEEKLY  47,- 

101  linet  (1969);  30,733 

linet  (1968). 

QUINCY, 

ILL. 

Herald-Whiq-e 

645,232 

571,480 

Herald-Whig-S 

215,376 

223,034 

Grand  Total  . 

860,608 

794,514 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D. 

Journal-*  . 

668,010 

694,834 

Journa4-S  . 

220,906 

193,410 

Grand  Total  . 

888,916 

888,244 

RENO,  NEV. 

Jounral-m 

901 ,866 

875,518 

Journal-S  . 

340,074 

278,362 

Gaiette-e  . 

1,064,980 

1,089,340 

Grand  Total  . 

2,306,920 

2,243,220 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Timet-Ditpatch-m  .  . 

1,645,832 

1,492,271 

Newt  Leader-e  . 

1,718,605 

1,559,029 

Timet-Ditpatch-S 

822,826 

703,967 

Grand  Total  . 

4,187,263 

3,755,267 

RUTLAND 

.  VT. 

Herald-m  . 

571,746 

529,641 

SALEM. 

ORE. 

Statetman-m 

1,068,613 

1,007,481 

Statetman-S  . 

282,823 

253,859 

Capital  JournaUe  .  . 

1,250,538 

1,141,536 

Grand  Total  _ ... 

2,601.974 

2,402,876 

SALISBURY,  N.C. 

Pott-e  . 

626,612 

638,988 

Pott-S  . 

176,344 

151,760 

Grand  Total  . 

802,956 

790,748 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

Newt-Prett-e 

1,538,516 

1,502,284 

Newt-Pr*tt-S  . 

371,889 

417,602 

Grand  Total  . 

1.910,405 

1,919,886 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 

Argut-LeaePer-e  . 

739,144 

983,178 

Arqut-Leed*r-S  . 

277,424 

32,452 

Grand  Total  . 

1,016,568 

1,005,144 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m  _ 

477,190 

430,612 

SUPERIOR. 

Wise. 

Taleqram-a  . 

511,518 

491,414 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star.m 

768,166 

690,158 

Tribune-a  . 

820,722 

756,336 

Tribune-Star-S 

414,330 

402,388 

Grand  Total  . 

2,003,218 

1,848,882 

TOPEKA. 

KANS. 

Cap!tal-m  . 

1,068,900 

1,023,134 

State  Journal-* 

828,422 

888,846 

Capital-Journal-S 

350,112 

335,174 

Grand  Total  . 

2,247.434 

2,247.154 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

1,911,998 

1,732,412 

St*r-S  . 

421,001 

395,504 

Citizen-*  . 

2,133,922 

2,097,742 

Grand  Total 

4,466.921 

4.225.658 

NOTE:  Star-S  includet  PARADE. 

VICTORIA. 

TEXAS 

Advocate-m  . . 

725,116 

558,264 

Advocat*-S  .. 

141.008 

115,542 

Grand  Total  _ 

866,124 

673,806 

EDITOR  ac  P 

1969  1963 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1.358,924  1,239  M 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
News-Journal-m*  .  1,768,187  1,607  397 

WILMINGTON.  N.C. 

Star-N*ws-m.  *  681,808  659  722 

Star-News-S  219,302  171066 

Grand  Total  .  901,110  830  788 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1,296,554  1,174  768 

Sentinel-*  . 1,136,366  1,131  886 

Journal  A  Sentinel-S  ..  3M,994  334  348 

Grand  Total  .  2,783,914  2,641.002 

WOONSOCKET,  R.l. 

Call-*  .  700,093  819,205 

CANADA 

CALGARY.  ALTA. 

HeraJd-e  .  2.110,202  2,088,895 

EDMONDTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  2,003,982  1,901,386 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-*  .  2,157,057  1,947,017 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  . 1,788,926  1,640,007 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  .  732,876  634,342 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free-Press-me  .  1,869.938  1,882,054 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  538,361  489.617 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citiien-e  .  1,925,048  1,779,891 

La  Droit-e  .  1,052,671  977,358 

QUEBEC,  QUE. 

Le  Soleil-e  .  1,736,154  1.687,969 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1.380,406  1,315,303 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  1,004,625  929,898 

SIDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  . . .  850,403  765,518 

VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  2,459,239  2,485,239 

Province-m  .  1,081,559  1,067,729 

NOTE:  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAG¬ 
AZINE  29,978  lines  (1969);  42.244  lines 
(1968). 

WINNEPEG,  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  .  2,163,973  1,919,824 

Tribune-*  .  1,452,918  1,395,279 


25  En^linh  teachers 
ill  newspaper  course 

Passaic,  N.J. 

Twenty-five  English  teachers 
and  admini.strators  enrolled  in 
the  spring  semester  Newspaper- 
in-the-Classroom  course  which 
■started  February  5  and  is  be¬ 
ing  conducte<l  by  Michael  F.  X. 
Grieco,  professor  of  English  at 
Montclair  State  College.  The 
Herald-Ncw.t  scholarships  for 
these  courses  cover  tuition  and 
all  course  materials. 

Included  were  two  se.ssions 
conducted  by  newspa|)er-ori- 
ented  speakers.  In  one  session 
Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  as.soclate 
director  of  the  American  Pres.4 
Institute  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  explained  1.)  what  teach¬ 
ers  can  do  to  improve  the  qual- 
it.v  of  new.spapers,  2.)  the  fun¬ 
damental  ingredients  of  a  pul)- 
lisher’s  role,  and  3.)  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  which  are 
placed  on  newspaiiers  today. 

Dui’ing  the  spring  vacation 
period,  a  tour  of  the  Herahl- 
News  is  planned. 
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Experiment  successful 

Reporters’  editorials 
broaden  opinion  page 


London,  Ont. 
At  the  London  Free  Press  the 
opinion  on  the  editorial  page  is 
as  likely  to  l)e  a  repoi-ter’s  as  it 
is  the  editorial  writer’s. 

'I'he  120,000  a.m.-p.m.  paper 
is  two  years  into  an  experiment 
which  rotates  reporters  and 
news  deskmen  into  the  editorial 
department  for  two  or  three- 
week  stints  at  editorial  writing 
and  has  opened  the  door  to  the 
editorial  page  wide  for  “free¬ 
will  offerings”  from  anyone  in 
the  news  gathering  facility. 

Knowledge  from  beat 
W.  C.  Heine,  editor,  believes 
that  the  opinion  of  the  man  on 
the  l)eat  is  likely  to  be  as  valid 
as  that  of  an  editorial  writer. 
Furthermore,  the  beat  man’s 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  in¬ 
variably  more  intimate. 

The  four-man  editorial-writ¬ 
ing  staff  is  augmented  by  one. 
The  rotation  brings  a  constant 
injection  of  fresh  ideas  and 
fresh  writing  to  the  page.  The 
editorial  writing  department  is 
enlivened  by  young  men  with 
bright  ideas. 


Editorial  managers  at  the 
Free  Press,  including  the  edi¬ 
tor,  the  managing  editor,  W.  I. 
Williams,  and  the  editorial  page 
editor,  T.  W.  Honey,  say  they 
are  convinced  there  has  lieen  no 
loss  of  objectivity  in  news  col¬ 
umns.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  objectivity 
in  reporting  hard  news  has 
improved  l)ecause  reporters, 
through  experience  in  writing 
editorials  and  opinion  columns, 
recognize  more  readily  that 
point  at  which  reporting  stops 
and  opinion  l)egins. 

Inherent  in  the  system  is  the 
principle  that  locally-pmduced 
opinion  material,  if  it  is  good,  is 
at  least  as  meaningful  to 
readers  as  that  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists.  The  Free 
Press  balances  Reston,  Buch- 
wald,  Lerner,  Joseph  Alsop, 
Wicker,  Sulzberger  with  staff- 
written  columns,  often  on  the 
same  subjects  and  fi-equently  on 
local  issues.  In  many  instances 
locally-produced  columns  push 
the  syndicated  writers  off  the 
editorial  page. 


THREE  OF  A  KIND — Standing  before  one  of  Paddock  Publicationi* 
new  billboards  promoting  "The  Early  One,"  its  new  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  to  be  unveiled  March  17,  are  the  three  city  editors  who  will 
be  responsible  for  directing  news  coverage  in  the  four  morning 
papers;  Edward  D.  Murnane,  Rolling  Meadows  Herald  and  Palatine 
Herald;  James  F.  Vesely,  Mount  Prospect  Herald;  and  David  B. 
Hoyt,  Arlington  Heights  Herald. 


Printing  firm  makes 
plant  managers  vp‘’s 

Publication  Corporation, 
printer  of  newspaper  sections 
and  advertising  materials,  has 
elected  five  vicepresidents,  each 
in  charge  of  a  plant  facility. 
They  are:  Raj-mond  M.  Charley, 
Memphis;  Charles  S.  Cullinane, 
Hoboken;  John  W.  Govanus, 
Chicago;  William  G.  Munz,  Glen 
Burnie,  and  Neil  D.  Bohan,  Los 
Angeles. 


Publication  Corporation,  a 
subsidiary  of  Crowell  Collier  and 
Macmillan,  prints  This  Week, 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Re¬ 
view,  Home  Magazine,  West  and 
TV  Times  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  magazine  sections  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  Washington  Star, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
The  subsidiary  also  prints  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Sears  Roebuck  and 
other  companies. 


New  Dow  Jones  plant  combines  facsimile  and  offset... 


Now  under  construction,  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL’S  ninth 
printing  plant  will  be  the  first  in  the  country  to  use  facsimile 
transmission  and  offset  printing  in  one  continuous  operation. 
Designed  by  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  the  60,000 
square  foot,  one-story  building  is  being  constructed  on  a  107 
acre  site  in  South  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Plans  call  for  installation  of  Goss  Metro-Offset  presses  and 
Muirhead  facsimile  equipment.  Initial  press  run  will  be  175,000 
copies  daily  for  distribution  in  the  metropolitan  New  York-New 
Jersey  and  Philadelphia  areas. 

Architecturally  designed  for  compatability  with  an  existing  ad¬ 


ministration  building,  the  exterior  treatment  consists  of  precast 
concrete  panels  and  solar  gray  tinted  windows.  Convenient 
employee  and  visitors  parking  provides  space  for  117  cars,  with 
five  enclosed  truck  docks  separately  located  at  rear  of  building. 
Curved  roads  with  one-way  traffic  flow,  flagstone  walks  and 
large  planters  along  front  entrance— all  are  part  of  landscaping 
planned  to  enhance  the  park-like  site. 

For  Dow  Jones  &  Company's  new  plant,  Lockwood  Greene 
Engineers  provided  complete  services  including  advance  plan¬ 
ning,  site  evaluation,  preliminary  sketches  and  layouts,  con¬ 
struction  plans  and  specifications  and  project  representation 
during  construction. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS.  INC. 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017  •  100  Boylslon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
100  Interstate  85,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  29301  •  1720  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 
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5601  West  31  tt  St ,  Chicago.  Illinois  60650 


This  is  our 
salesmen^ 
Eavorite  line! 

Every  newspaperman  we  know  has  a  one-track  mind.  All  he  thinks  about  is 
productivity.  He  wants  to  know  how  he  can  get  papers  off  the  press  and  into  the 
mailroom— faster,  easier,  more  dependably.  Tell  him  how  to  do  that  and  you've  got 
his  ear.  Show  him  how  and  you’ve  got  his  business.  Goss  presses  print  three  out  of 
four  American  dailies.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 


gets  out  the  news. 


Cowles  gives  each  paper 
in  Minneapolis  an  editor 


Stuart  Patton  joins 
specialty  publishers 

Pai/j  VJ31DES,  Calif. 

Stuart  L.  Patton,  former 
newspaper  executive  in  Florida 
and  New  York,  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  Ra.jo 
Publications,  Inc.  The  firm  pub¬ 
lishes  Campint)  (iuide.  Motor 
Campion,  Flyirif/  Modeln,  and 
World  Car  (iuide  magazines,  in 
addition  to  the  Volkswagen 
Owners  Annual  and  other  spe¬ 
cialty  publications. 

Until  recently  Patton  was 
publisher  of  All  Florida  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  supplement  in  IIO  Florida 
weekday  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  and  served  as  president  of 
the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association. 


Greene  Lewis 

IN  WASHINGTON— Ted  Lewis, 
columnist,  is  now  chief  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  News.  JERRY  GREENE  was 
named  to  succeed  Lewis  as  chief 
of  the  News'  Washington  Bureau. 


WiLLiA.M  J.  Godhiey,  longtime 
city  editor  and  staff  writer  at 
the  Streator  (Ill.)  Daily  Times 
Press — retired  after  a  newspa¬ 
per  career  of  nearly  .SO  years. 


William  M.  Stapleton — 
named  vicepresident  and  busi- 
ne.ss  manager  of  Providence 
Gravure  Inc.,  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  Company.  He  joined  the 
company  in  December  from 
James  A.  .Margedant  —  from  Printing  Co.  in  Illinois, 

managing  editor  of  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Press  to  editor  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Press.  He  l)egan  his 
career  in  1929  on  the  Evansville 
Press.  William  Rirleigh  — 
from  city  editor  to  managing 
editor  of  the  press. 


Charles  A.  Betts  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  to  suc¬ 
ceed  William  A.  Shea  retired. 


Bower  Hawthorne 


William  J.  Phillips,  former 
rt‘porter-col  umnist,  M  onrovia 
(Calif.)  Daily  Sews  Post,  has 
been  appointed  manager  and 
public  relations  director,  San 
Iliego  Symphony  Orchestra  As¬ 
sociation. 


Thomas  M.  Roctais  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  sales  .staff  to  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the 
(ireensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  Sews 
and  Record. 


Joel  Wilson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  (llasgow  Daily  Times 
— elected  president  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Associated  Press.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Leo  BRAura,  Paris  Daily 
Enterprise. 


Da.n  Thrapp,  religion  writer, 
Los  Angeles  Times  —  received 
doctorate  of  humane  letters  from 
Chapman  College. 


The  bigger  they  come, 
the  harder  they  fair’ 


Mi  rray  Goloblatt,  national 
editor  —  appointed  chief  of  the 
Ottawa  bureau  of  the  Toronto 
(ilobe  and  Mail.  He  replaces 
Anthony  Westell.  New  mem- 
l>er  of  the  bureau  .staff  for  spe¬ 
cial  reports  on  political  per.son- 
alities  is  Scott  Yoi:ng,  Globe 
and  Mail  columnist  the  la.st  12 
years. 


This  old  adage  could  well  serve  as  the 
only  known  actuarial  table  for  anyone 
faced  with  a  lawsuit  for  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy 
or  copyright  violations.  Hut  this  doesn't 
mean  that  small  businesses  are  immune 
to  large  damage  suits,  l  arge  or  small, 
those  in  the  communications  industry 
arc  considered  fair  game  for  anyone  w  ith 
a  grievance.  How  do  you  protect  your¬ 
self?  With  an  Employers  Special  I'xcess 
Insurance  Policy.  Simply  decide  on  the 
amount  you  could  afford  in  case  of  a 
judgment  against  you,  and  we'll  cover 
any  excess.  For  details  and  rates,  write 
to:  Dept.  C,  F.MPI.OYFKS  KFIN- 
SURANCE  rOKP.,  21  West  Kith, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64 10^;  New'  York,  III 
John;  San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery  ; 
(Chicago,  I7.S  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  34 
Peachtree,  N.H. 


Joseph  B.  Hosier  —  named 
editor  of  the  Hyannis  (Mass.) 
Cape  Cud  Standard-Times.  Hc‘ 
was  formerly  editor  of  the 
Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.)  Press-Re¬ 
publican.  Both  newspapers  are 
members  of  the  Ottaway  group. 
*  *  • 

.Mrs.  Robbie  Du  Bols — named 
women’s  editor  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  (Ind.)  Star.  She  has  l»een 
a  feature  writer. 


pATRiriA  Carbine  —  from 
managing  editor  to  executive 
wiitor  of  Look  magazine.  She 
joiner!  the  staff  as  an  editorial 
re.sr^archer  in  19.'>.‘1.  Jack  .Shei’- 
iiERii  —  nr>w  assistant  managing 
editor. 


Russell  Brown,  publisher  of 
the  Cortez  Sentinel  —  ele<-t»><l 
firesident  of  Colorado  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


Robert  W.  Smith 
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in  the  news 


Reston  appoints 
new  critics  for 
books  and  films 

Three  staff  changes  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  James  Res- 
ton,  executive  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Renata  Adler  was  replaced  as 
movie  critic  by  Vincent  Canby 
and  Christopher  Lehniann-Haupt 
was  named  to  succeed  Eliot 
Fremont-Smith  as  daily  book 
critic.  1 

Miss  Adler,  who  came  to  the 
Times  from  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  14  months  ago,  will 
continue  to  contribute  on  culture 
and  the  performing  arts. 

Miss  Adler,  in  resigning,  said 
she  wished  to  devote  more  time 
to  lengthy,  general  articles  and 
fiction.  Her  successor,  who  is  44, 
joined  the  Times  in  December, 
196r),  and  has  had  more  than  20 
years  experience  as  a  reporter 
and  critic  of  the  performing 
arts.  Canby  entered  journalism 
in  1948  with  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  and  came  to 
the  Times  from  Variety. 

Eliot  Fremont-Smith  left  the 
Times  to  become  editor  in  chief 
of  the  general  book  division  of 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  and 
Will  l)e  succeeded  by  Lehmann- 
Haupt  March  17. 

I,ehmann-Haupt,  .14,  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  but 
was  educated  in  the  United 
States,  receiving  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  at  Swarthmore, 
where  he  majored  in  English 
and  history.  He  received  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  the  fine  arts  and 
history  of  the  theater  at  Yale. 
He  taught  school  at  Middletown, 


THOMAS  R.  BARREH,  an  am- 
ploya  of  the  company  for  40 
yeart,  hat  baan  named  vicapreti- 
dent  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant.  Ho  it  portonnel  director 
end  tecretary. 
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N.Y.,  and  was  a  book  firm  editor 
before  coming  to  the  Times. 

Robert  Clurman  was  named 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
Week  in  Review  to  succeed  the 
late  Robert  G.  Whalen.  Clurman 
has  been  assistant  editor  of  the 
Week  in  Review  since  1964,  and 
before  that  was  a  staff  writer 
for  the  section,  a  part  of  the 
Sunday  edition,  since  joining  the 
Times  in  1952. 

He  attended  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  was  an  editor  of 
the  Harvard  .Advocate.  He 
worked  briefly  for  the  Office  of 
War  Information  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  World  War  II,  and  then 
joined  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine,  serving  in  the  .\tlantic  and 
Pacific  theaters. 

After  the  war,  he  joined  the 
United  Press  and  served  succes¬ 
sively  as  manager  of  the  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Nanking  bureaus. 

In  1949,  Clurman  was 
awarded  a  fellowship  by  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  spent  a  year  studying  at  the 
East  Asian  Institute  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

He  has  written  fiction  for  the 
New  Yorker  and  other  maga¬ 
zines,  and  together  with  An¬ 
thony  Austin  —  who  has  been 
name<l  assistant  editor  of  the 
Week  in  Review — is  co-editor  of 
a  forthcoming  book  on  China. 

• 

Oil  hroadrasl  desk 

New  Orleans 

Guy  Coates,  a  veteran  of  tele¬ 
vision,  radio  and  newspaper 
work,  has  taken  over  the  broad¬ 
cast  desk  in  the  New  Orleans 
AP  bureau.  Coates,  29,  came  to 
the  AP  from  KSLA-TV,  Shreve¬ 
port.  Prior  to  that  he  was  City 
Hall  reporter  for  the  Shreveport 
Times. 


Jiiiiis  AP  slafT 

Gerald  W.  Brown  has  joined 
the  Associated  Press  Salt  Lake 
City  staff.  Brown  moved  from 
Washington,  D,  C.  where  he 
covered  the  Pentagon  for  the 
United  States  Information  Serv¬ 
ice.  He  formerly  worked  on  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Wai,I,A<  E  D.  Hokkman,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Trihune,  Salt  l.ake  City,  X^tah 
president  of  (he  l^tah  Head¬ 
liners  Chapb-r,  .Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
*  *  * 

.Iame.s  E.  Bonnkai’  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  dinsdor  of 
the  Seattle  Fost-lutelliiieneer 
Me  moved  from  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  7'ei7»iiMc  and  Times. 

(or  March  8, 


SYLVAN  MEYER,  editor  of  the 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times  since 
1950,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  William  C.  Baggs. 
Meyer  is  vicepresident  of  South¬ 
land  Publishing  Co.,  vicepresident 
of  Georgia  Community  Newspa¬ 
pers  (Gwinnett  Daily  News),  and 
vicepresident  of  Southeastern 
Poultry  Times.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  a  former  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard. 


Erwin  Single — named 

jiublishcr  of  the  1.15-year-old 
German  language-daily  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeituug  und 
Herold  to  succeed  the  late  Au¬ 
gust  Stkukr.  He  first  joined  the 
“Staats”  in  1926  and  returned 
as  editor  and  co-owner  in  19.5.1, 
after  a  2.1-year  stint  with  the 
./(uinial  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Harold  L.  Si’ence,  editor  of 
the  Holdrege  (Neb.)  Daily  Citi- 
zen — retired  after  25  years  as  a 
memlier  of  its  staff.  Gordon 
Tustin,  new  editor  of  the  Colby 
(Kan.)  Free  Press-Tribune,  has 
been  named  to  .succeed  Spence. 
•  •  • 

Pcter  Hviiksten,  publisher  of 
the  Port  Perry  Star  —  new 
jiresident  of  Ontario  Weekly 
Newspap(*r  Publishers  .As.socia- 
tion. 

a  *  « 

Gene  Foreman  —  from  news 
editf)r  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Little  R»M'k  .Arkansas  Democrat 
to  .succeed  Gene  Herrington 
who  joined  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Arkansas  Power  & 
Light  Uo.  Foreman  is  a  former 
exts'Utive  editor  of  the  Pine 
llluff  (.Ark.)  Commercial  mtil  a 
.\’ew  York  Times  r»‘porler. 

*  •  * 

David  Lyons  —  apiiointed  as 
national  advertising  din'ctor  of 
tin*  Ri«»  Grande  Valley  Group 
Newsita|N*rs,  division  of  Fre«>- 
doins  Newspa|H>rs.  lie  has  Immmi 
ass<M'iated  with  the  San  Antonio 
Light  for  the  past  five  years. 


Winners  of  Polk 
awards  are  listed 

Long  Island  University  will 
confer  George  Polk  Memorial 
Awards  March  27  at  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Hotel,  New  A'ork. 

On  the  winners  list  for  1968 
are: 

David  Kraslow  and  Stuart  H. 
Loory,  Los  .Angeles  Times 
(Washington)  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  Vietnam  peace 
moves. 

Bernard  I).  Nossiter,  ir«.s/(- 
ington  Post,  for  articles  on  the 
defense  industries. 

James  K.  Batten  and  Dwayne 
Walls,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  for  a  study  of  rural 
poverty. 

David  Burnham,  New  York 
Times,  for  reports  on  crime  in 
New  York  City. 

Martin  .Arnold,  New  York 
Times,  for  a  biographical  an¬ 
alysis  of  James  L.  Maifus,  a 
city  official  linked  with  under¬ 
world  rackets. 

Edward  T.  .Adams,  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  for  a  picture  show¬ 
ing  South  Vietnam’s  police 
chief  executing  a  Viet  Cong 
terrorist. 

NBC,  CBS  and  ABC  news 
corps  for  coverage  of  the 
“Chicago  Police  Attack  on  Peace 
Demonstrators’’  in  August. 

Norman  Mailer,  Harper's 
magazine,  for  a  commentary  on 
the  Wa.shington  Peace  March 
of  Octolier  1967, 

John  Simon,  New  Leailer 
magazine,  for  movie  criticism. 

CJharles  Rembar  for  his 
Random  House  liook,  “The  End 
of  Obscenity.” 

'*  *  * 

• 

Richard  H.  McCrone,  edi¬ 
torial  staff  member  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Keening  News — 
to  superx'isor  of  State  Capitol 
News  Room,  succeeding  John 
Pagct  who*  resigned. 
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PECTORY  Of  PRESS  CONTACTS 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recognizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  w’eekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-podge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  “con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con- 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AGRICULTURE 

FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 

AVIATION 

AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150.000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 

CIGARS 

CIGAR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA— 1270  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
History,  current  information,  statistics,  features 
on  male,  female,  celebrity  cigar  smokers  for 
newspapers,  supplements,  magazines,  write 
Walter  K.  Lyon,  Director,  Ted  Cott.  Associate 
Director.  Telephone  (212)  PL  7-4750. 

CONSUMER 

CONSUMERS  UNION— A  non-profit,  non¬ 
commercial  organization.  Authoritative  back¬ 
ground  information,  news  and  features  on  con¬ 
sumer  issues  as  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Con 
sumer  Reports,  the  consumer  magazine.  Contact 
Frank  Pollock,  director  of  communications,  256 
Washington  St.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.Y.  10550.  Phon* 
(914)  664-6400. 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 

SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall.  PR  Manager.  95  Canal 
Street.  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 

DIVERSIFIED  MANUFACTURING 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL  CORPORA¬ 
TION  (NR) — One  of  the  world's  largest  civil¬ 
ian  research  and  development  organizations. 
NR  is  the  nation's  leading  independent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automotive  original  equipment  and 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  space  vehicles, 
liquid  propellant  rocket  engines,  textile  ma¬ 
chinery  and  industrial  gears.  It  is  among  the 
largest  companies  in  aerospace  electronics  and 
nuclear  reactor  development  and  is  a  major 
manufacturer  of  military,  business,  private  and 
agricultural  aircraft.  Write  Dir.  of  P.R.,  Remi 
Nadeau.  General  Offices.  23CX)  E.  Imperial 
Hwy.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245;  Tel.  (213) 
647-5961.  New  York,  John  E.  Heaney,  (212) 
758-5540;  Washington,  D.  C.,  William  E.  Van 
Dyke,  (202)  296-6900. 


RECIPES  AND  INFORMATION— For  back¬ 
ground,  food  photos  and  serving  suggestions 
using  California  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  chives, 
etc.,  some  featuring  famous  personalities,  write 
Western  Research  Kitchens,  8170  Beverly  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  90048.  Phone  (213)  651-2090. 


INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners.  homo- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook.  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue, 

for . (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly 

issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate 
Under  category  heading:  . 


COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  “PR/INDEX"  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY 


RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  additional  lines  above  minimum 
up  to  five  inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  lines  above  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $842.40.) 


AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


INSURANCE  (cont'd.) 

NATIONAL  ASSN,  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies). 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAM  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres..  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR; 
30  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel 
(312)  263-6038. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

WHY  ALL  THESE  STRIKES?  Some  causes  of 
breakdown  in  collective  bargaining  cited  by 
C.W.A.  president,  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  available 
from  Lee  White,  P.R.  Dir.,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.  20006.  Phone  (202)  337-7718. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 

SQUIBB  BEECH-NUT,  INC.— Worldwide  drug 
and  food  products  manufacturer  formed  by  the 
merger  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc.  and  Beech- 
Nut  Life  Savers  in  January,  1968.  Major  busi¬ 
ness  operations  are:  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc. 
for  ethical  and  proprietary  drug  products; 
Beech-Nut  Inc.  for  confections  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  Dobbs  Houses  for  restaurants  and 
airline  food  services.  Director  of  Public  Affairs, 
Squibb  Beech-Nut:  David  F,  Quinlan.  Public 
Relations  Manager,  E.  R.  Squibb:  Paul  L.  West- 
phal  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Telephone:  (212)  759-8700. 


RAILROADS 

UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer.  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


Brickman  heads 
2  newspapers  in 
ownership  change 

Malden,  Mass. 

Changes  in  the  ownership  of 
the  89-year-old  Medford  Mercury 
and  the  77-year-old  Malden 
Evening  News,  were  an¬ 
nounced  following  the  death  of 
V.’illiam  R.  Gilman,  former  pres¬ 
ident  and  co-publisher. 

They  consummate  an  agree- 
with  Gilman  completed  shortly 
before  his  death.  Samuel  Aske- 
nazy,  who  has  been  a  director 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
pul)lishing  corporations,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  posts  and  is  no  longer 
associated  with  the  newspapers. 

David  Brickman,  who  has 
been  co-publisher  has  now  been 
joined  by  Robert  H.  Goldman  in 
the  operation  of  the  enterprises. 

Brickman  has  been  elected 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
corporations.  Goldman,  an  at¬ 
torney,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  clerk. 

Estelle  M.  Brickman,  wife  of 
the  president,  becomes  with  the 
other  two  a  director  of  the 
newspaper  corporations,  plus 
two  other  associated  firms. 
Malden  Publications  Realty  Inc., 
and  Malden  Press  Publications 
Inc. 

Brickman  returns  to  the  post 
of  publisher  he  formerly  held 
for  18  years,  and  takes  on  the 
wider  role  of  editor-in-chief  of 
all  publications,  instead  of  edi¬ 
tor. 

Staff  changes  announced  by 
Brickman  include: 

Philip  R.  Scheier,  from  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  to  assistant  pub- 
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lisher  and  editor  of  both  news¬ 
papers  ; 

Alphonse  R.  Frezza,  from  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Medford 
Daily  Mercury,  to  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Mercury; 

Norman  H.  Morrison,  from  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  both  news¬ 
papers,  to  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  director. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Pincus,  a  member  of 
the  national  reporting  staff  of 
the  Washington  Post,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  been  named  chief  in¬ 
vestigator  for  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee’s  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  Pentagon’s  in¬ 
volvement  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

*  m  * 

William  J.  Jorden,  former 
New  York  Times  reporter  who 
was  press  relations  spokesman 
for  U.S.  negotiators  in  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  has  joined  the  staff 
setting  up  former  President 
Johnson’s  library  at  Austin. 

«  *  * 

Ebba  Janson,  one  of  the  first 
women  to  serve  as  city  editor  of 
a  daily  newspaper  in  the  U.S., 
has  retired  from  that  post  on 
the  Laconia  (N.H.)  Evening 
Citizen,  but  will  continue  to 
serve  on  the  staff  on  a  part-time 
basis.  Her  successor  is  William 
GeI':rhold,  who  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  in  Laconia 
since  1960. 

*  *  « 

Nick  Hyman,  after  16  years 
with  the  Hearst  organization, 
first  with  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  and  most  recently  re¬ 
tail  sales  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  has 
become  business  manager  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Ox¬ 
nard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier. 
for  March  8,  1969 


Picture  editors, 
photographers 
at  API  seminar 

Picture  editors  and  photogra¬ 
phers  of  26  newspapers  and 
three  wire  services  will  take 
part  in  a  two- week  Pictures 
Seminar  beginning  March  9  at 
the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University. 

The  members  are: 

A.  Leslie  Barreaux,  photo 
news  editor,  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Record. 

Dane  N.  Bath,  day  picture 
editor,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Stephen  W.  Deal,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron¬ 
icle  and  Herald. 

James  M.  Dumbell,  picture  • 
editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server. 

Wilbur  E.  Gustafson,  picture 
editor,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News. 

Gary  A.  Haynes,  Central 
Division  newspictures  editor. 
United  Press  International, 
Chicago. 

Fred  Keesing,  photo  editor, 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News. 

John  R.  Lawlor,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun. 

Frank  Lodge,  picture  editor, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Wayne  D.  MacDonald,  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  Kitchener-W aterloo 
(Ont.)  Record. 

Patrick  J.  McDonald  Jr., 
deputy  newsphoto  editor,  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  New  York. 

James  T.  McHale,  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

.Alfred  W.  McLaughlin,  chief 
photographer,  Oklahoma  Ci*y 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times. 

John  G.  Morris,  picture  editor. 


New  York  Times. 

Joseph  G.  Musselman,  assist¬ 
ant  to  news  editor,  Crit,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa. 

.Albert  Olson,  photographer 
Tonawanda  (N.  Y.)  News. 

John  C.  Peterson,  acting 
chief  photographer,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  and  Journal. 

John  A.  Rammel,  assistant 
picture  editor,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal. 

John  M.  Rosson,  acting  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star. 

Reggie  P.  Sellas,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  San  Bernardino 
( Calif .)  Sun-Telegra  m. 

Ronald  J.  Semple,  managing 
editor,  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 

Charles  W.  Sick,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune. 

Melvin  H.  Sufrin,  chief  of  pic¬ 
ture  service,  Canadian  Press. 

Noel  D.  Taylor,  chief  news 
editor,  Ottawa  Citizen. 

Randolph  P.  Trabold,  Chief 
photographer.  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Transcript. 

John  F.  Urwiller,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  New  Lotulon  (Conn.) 
Day. 

James  E.  V’errill,  picture  e<li- 
tor,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

Jim  W.  Vestal,  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Sacramento  Union. 

Richard  .A.  Wagner,  picture 
editor,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat. 


In  Million  Iiioli  Club 

J.  Hart  Clinton,  publisher, 
i.ssued  scrolls  to  each  ad  staffer 
certifying  charter  membership 
in  the  Million  Inch  Club  after 
the  San  Mateo  Times  tallied 
1,009,768  inches  of  retail  copy. 
This  was  up  102,091  inches  for 
an  11  percent  gain  over  1967. 
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PIsnt  •  equipment 


I 


SOMEONE  OLD,  SOMETHING  NEW— Wallace  Laney,  a  43-year 
veteran  employe  of  the  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  Newt,  starts  up 
a  20-page  offset  press  while  Verner  Johnson,  a  veteran  of  46  years 
employment  at  the  Cadillac  Evening  News,  looks  on.  The  Evening 
Newt  has  changed  to  photocomposition  and  offset  printing. 


Era  of  cable 
living  viewed 

San,  Francisco 

The  newspaper  is  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  primitive  way  to  get 
news,  B.  S.  Durant,  chairman  of 
RCA  Sales  Corporation,  told  the 
San  Francisco  Advertising  Club 
here  recently. 

The  future  holds  the  likeli- 
hoo<l  of  three-dimensional  pic¬ 
tures  which  may  be  viewed  from 
three  sides.  These  will  require  a 
cable  in  the  room,  however,  he 
said. 

Video  recorders  will  provide 
reports  of  news  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  as  desired,  even  stock 
lists.  Already  under  test  in  New 
York  City  are  250  “black  boxes” 
which  give  recorded  information 
on  250  subjects,  Durant  said. 

The  advertiser  will  project  his 
products  in  color  and  right  into 
the  home  along  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  which  reports  news,  pro¬ 
vides  information  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  center,  and  even  transmits 
pay  checks,  Durant  forecast. 

Thus  an  advertiser  of  waste 
receptacles  will  be  able  to  prof¬ 
fer  views  of  different  types  in 
different  colors,  he  said.  When 
the  customer  makes  his  selec¬ 
tion,  the  store  is  notified  and  a 
chain  of  records  is  set  up  for  the 
warehouse,  the  producer  and 
even  the  bank. 


Organization  of  1130 
system  users  planned 

Newspaper  users  of  the  IBM 
1130,  computer  system  are  being 
invited  to  join  a  formal  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation. 

As  a  prelude  to  a  meeting  in 
April,  a  questionnaire  has  been 
circulated  by  Bob  Douglass,  sys¬ 
tems  manager  at  the  Florida 
Times-Union  and  Jacksonville 
Journal.  He  anticipates  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  at  least  100. 

It  is  now  planned,  Douglass 
•said,  to  have  a  general  member¬ 
ship  meeting  of  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  during  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ence  in  June  at  Chicago. 

According  to  Douglass,  the 
1130  users  have  these  common 
problems: 

•  the  wasteful  duplication  of 
programming  efforts 

•  the  prohibitive  cost  of  pro¬ 
gramming 

•  the  scarcity  of  qualified 
programmers 

•  the  crying  need  for  im¬ 
provements  to  our  hot  and 
cold  type  programs 

•  the  low  level  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  users 

•  the  absence  of  a  collective 
industry  voice  to  influence 
and  direct  future  program 
and  hardware  developments 

•  the  diverse  methods  used 
in  modifications. 


This  year’s  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference,  the  41st 
such  annual  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  opens  in  Chicago  Sunday 
noon,  June  8,  and  continues 
through  Thursday  noon,  June 
12. 

All  technical  sessions  as  well 
as  the  exhibition  of  equipment 
will  be  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel. 

Peter  P.  Romano,  director. 
Production  Department,  ANPA/ 
RI,  said  the  30,000  square  feet 
initially  allocated  for  exhibit 
space  was  all  spoken  for  before 
the  end  of  1968,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  contract  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  10,000  square  feet.  The 
additional  space  is  on  the  main 
lobby  floor,  directly  above  the 
original  exhibit  area  and  the  two 
areas  are  connected  by  moving 
stairs. 

Exhibits  open  daily 

Exhibits  will  be  open  daily 
from  noon  until  6:30  p.  m.  Sun¬ 
day,  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  June  8,  9, 10  and  11. 
The  technical  program  opens 
Monday  morning,  June  9,  and 
continues  for  the  following  four 
days,  running  from  9:30  a.  m. 
until  noon  or  after.  Extra  time 
has  been  allotted  for  a  question 
period  in  each  of  the  sessions. 

Highlights  of  the  program  in¬ 
clude:  welcoming  addresses  by 
Bailey  K.  Howard,  president. 


and  Marshall  Field,  senior  vice- 
president,  both  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  (Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Chicago  Daily  News) ;  and 
“The  Profit  and  Loss  Statement 
of  Newspaper  Production”  by 
John  H.  C.  Riley,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Sanfa  Ro.s«  (Calif.)  Press- 
Democrat. 

On  Tuesday  the  presentations 
will  deal  with  some  of  the  many 
conversions  to  offset  among 
daily  newspapers,  and  with 
time-sharing  computer  systems. 

Wednesday’s  session  will  be 
in  two  parts :  Papers  on  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  new  letterpress  plate 
systems;  and  a  panel  discussion 
entitled  “Computers — The  Cred¬ 
ibility  Gap.” 

Thursday  morning’s  program 
on  facsimile  will  be  presented 
with  the  participation  of  the 
American  Press  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Technical  (APTT)  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
The  latest  facsimile  equipment 
will  be  installed  so  that  it  can 
be  operated  on  the  floor. 

General  Registration  of  $10 
covers  all  Conference  activities, 
including  all  technical  sessions 
and  the  equipment  exhibition. 

The  1970  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  will  be  held 
jointly  with  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at 
The  Rivergate  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  June  7-11. 


SIX-COLUMN  FORMAT,  Including  a  newly-ttyUd  front  pago  and 
namaplata  design,  is  eiamined  by  (left  to  right)  William  F. 
Schoapke  Jr.,  director  of  production;  Frederick  J.  Hoffman,  news¬ 
paper  page  makeup  supervisor;  and  Charles  E.  Hayes,  editor  of 
Paddock  Publications  in  the  Chicago  suburbs.  The  new  format  will 
take  effect  March  17. 


Large  space  booked 
for  ANPA/RI  show 
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Central 
Rigging  & 
Contracting 

CORP. 

SERVING 

NEWSPAPERS 

and 

MAGAZINES 

PRESSES:  installed,  reno¬ 
vated,  dismantled,  moved 
and  erected. 

COMPOSING  ROOM:  over- 
nite  and  weekend  moves. 

MAILROOM:  conveyors  and 
auxiliary  equipment  moves 
and  additions. 

MAINTENANCE  and  WARE¬ 
HOUSING:  complete  serv¬ 
ice. 

CALL  CENTRAL  FOR 
FREE  CONSULTATION 

275  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
(212)  OReqon  5-5100 

CONNECTICUT: 

I  (203)  878-3535 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

(413)  737-3525 
GEORGIA: 

(404)  457-7134 
CANADA: 

(514)  735-5321 


Production 
‘classes’  at 
Minneapolis 

The  program  scheduled  for 
the  Northwest  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  at  Hotel  Pick-Nicollet  in 
Minneapolis  March  14-16  re¬ 
flects  the  mo.st  ambitious  under¬ 
taking  of  committee  members 
since  inception  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  28  years  ago. 

Registration  at  previous  such 
conferences  has  numbered  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  500.  With  interest  cur¬ 
rently  displayed  by  publishers  in 
offset  processes,  attendance  at 
the  1969  meeting  is  expected  to 
be  substantially  greater. 

While  workshop  sessions  are 
not  new  to  Northwest  Confer¬ 
ence  visitors,  the  workshop  pi'o- 
gram  this  year  is  called  unique. 
One  full  day — Saturday — will  be 
devoted  to  classroom  instruction 
and  discussion  of  processes  re¬ 
lated  to  production  of  newspa¬ 
pers  by  offset.  The  program  is  a 
non-commercial  presentation  by 
Offset  Seminar  Inc.,  and  will  be 
presented  by  technical  personnel 
of  seminar  member  firms. 

Distribution  of  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  offset  newspaper  at  the 
close  of  the  seminar  will  be  a 
special  feature.  The  edition  will 
contain  10  pages  of  practical 
technical  information  related  to 
the  subject. 

A  program  of  informative 
talks  and  demonstrations  at  five 
separate  group  meetings  is 
•scheduled  for  the  Sunday  dur¬ 
ing  the  conference  beginning  at 
9  A.M.  A  general  session  will 
close  the  meeting  at  5  P.M.  that 
day. 

The  Sunday  meetings  will  l)e 
devoted  to  examination  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  production  methods 
commonly  found  in  plants  of  all 
sizes  and  producing  newspapers 
by  either  off.set  or  letterpress 
processes. 

At  the  Sunday  noon  luncheon. 


NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

OfFset 

Letterpress 

Magazine 

Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC. 

20234  Ortroit  Rood 
CLEVEIAND.  OHIO  441U 
_ Rhon.  (j-U'  33'-0<  i  *> 


participants  will  hear  of  the 
work  of  the  ANPA-Research  In¬ 
stitute.  Otto  Silha,  publisher  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  and  president  of  ANPA-RI 
will  speak  on  this  phase  of  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Saturday  classes 
are  camera  and  film,  stripping, 
plates,  press,  pressroom  chemi¬ 
cals,  ink,  blankets,  color  separa¬ 
tion,  composition  and  makeup. 

A  composing  room  machinists 
maintenance  clinic,  sessions  on 
photomechanics,  press  and  stereo 
and  mailing  will  be  included. 

Officers  of  the  Northwest  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  are  Harvey 
W.  Spanyers,  Minneapolis  Star 
an<i  Tribune,  president;  Ralph 
Sommer,  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  1st  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  George  Stowowy,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  2nd 
vicepresident,  and  Ralph  Car- 
son,  Dunwoody  Industrial  Insti¬ 
tute,  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

For  Green  Bay 
color  scheme  is 
green  and  gold 

In  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  green  and 
gold  are  almost  everyone’s  fav¬ 
orite  colors.  They  adorn  the  uni¬ 
forms  worn  by  the  National 
Football  League  Green  Bay 
Packers. 

What  colors  then  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  decorate 
the  6-unit  Goss  Headliner  Mark 
II  press  lieing  installed  in  the 
new  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
building? 

Daniel  Beisel,  president  of 
Green  Bay  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany,  and  publisher  of  the 
Press-Gazette,  said  the  color 
scheme  of  the  press  will  l)e  gold 
for  the  legs  of  the  units,  silver 
for  the  Gliding  mist  guards  and 
green  for  the  balance  of  the  en¬ 
tire  press. 

The  54-year  old  Press-Gazette 
is  nearing  completion  of  a  $3 
million  plus  modernization  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Press-Gazette,  with  a 
daily  circulation  figure  of  48,- 
000  and  59,000  on  Sunday, 
prints  on  a  5-unit  Goss  Duplex 
press,  installed  in  1938  and  then 
joined  in  1955  by  a  one-unit 
Headliner  Mark  I  i)ress. 

• 

Pressroom  ‘super’ 

Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Sidney  M.  Bigby  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  pressroom  superinten¬ 
dent  of  Newsday,  a  new  post.  He 
will  report  to  James  Genovese, 
production  manager.  Bigby 
comes  to  Newsday  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  where  he 
was  a  production  assistant. 

EDITOR  &  PI 


Mid -Atlantic 
parley  books 
42  speakers 

Forty-two  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  experts  are  on  the  program 
of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference,  March 
27-29,  in  the  Pittsburgh  Hilton, 
Pittsburgh. 

Their  talks  and  panel  discu.s- 
sions  will  cover  a  wide  vista  of 
topics  ...  a  look  ahead  .  .  .  hot 
metal  .  .  .  photo-composition  .  .  . 
personnel  .  .  .  dispatch  operation 
.  .  .  direct  printing  .  . .  Letterflex 
plate.  The  agenda  also  features 
sessions  for  small  papers  pro¬ 
duction;  engraving  and  camera 
techniques,  and  offset  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  exhibit  area  of  7,600 
square  feet  has  been  totally  re¬ 
served  by  newspaper  equipment 
manufacturers  and  suppliers 
who  will  demonstrate  and  dis¬ 
play  their  products  in  45  l)ooths. 

General  chairman  is  Richard 
P.  Theurer,  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
,\ew8,  assisted  by  the  following 
vice-chairmen : 

William  B.  Spilman,  Waynes- 
hor'i  News-Virginian,  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  As.sociation ; 

Duane  R.  Jacobs,  Rochester 
Democrat-Chronicle  and  Tintes- 
Union,  for  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association ; 

Thomas  Condon,  Baltimore 
News- American,  for  Maryland- 
Delaware  Press  Association; 

Dale  Douglas,  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  for  Publishers  Bureau 
of  New  Jersey. 

G.  Richard  Dew,  PNPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  is  conference  di¬ 
rector. 

• 

Hodding  Carter’s 
paper  in  offset 

The  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta 
Democrat-Times  has  converted 
to  offset  printing. 

The  evening  daily  is  on  edition 
with  a  5-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
web  offset  press,  equipped  with 
a  folder  and  a  balloon  former. 

The  paper’s  modernization 
program  includes  a  new  20,0(H) 
S(iuare  foot  building  to  house  all 
departments  of  the  paper  and 
WDDT  Radio.  In  addition  to  the 
.switch  to  offset,  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  pi  ogram  also  includes  use  of 
new  trends  in  makeup,  6-col¬ 
umns,  15  ems  to  a  column,  style 
and  photography. 

The  Goss  Urbanite  replaced  a 
3-unit  Hoe  letterpress;  and  an 
additional  Urbanite  unit  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  installed  early  next 
year,  publisher  Hodding  Carter 
Jr.  said. 
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THE  COMPLETE  COMPOSING 


ONE  MACHINE  THAT  REPLACES 
LINECASTERS,  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT,  STRIPCASTERS, 
IMPOSING  STONES,  DISPLAY 
CASTERS,  TYPE  METAUTYPE 
STORAGE  RACKS,  PROOF  PRESSES, 
FURNITURE,  SAWS,  FOUNDRY  TYPE, 

I  IvIBIIb  Intertype’s  new  five-disc  Fototronic  1200  isn’t  just  another 

I  Imll  piece  of  typesetting  equipment. 

^  complete  composing  room  right  at  your  fingertips. 

I  ■  H  I  I  The  Fototronic  sets  all  kinds  of  composition— display,  text, 

I  B  mixed  copy,  tabular— in  handy  blocks  for  quick  paste  up  or 

film  makeup.  And  it  mixes  both  type  sizes  and  faces  in  a 
L  B  ■  *  single  line  with  common  base  alignment.  It  sets  from  five 

I  discs  with  a  total  of  1200  characters ...  40  type  sizes  run¬ 

ning  from  a  miniscule  5  p>oint  up  to  a  rambunctious  72 
point . . .  line  widths  to  51  picas. 

Tight  type?  With  a  1/32  em  unit,  it’s  a  cinch.  And  the 
versatility  is  matched  by  dependability.  For  there’s  hothing 
more  reliable  than  the  solid-state  circuitry  in  the  Fototronic 
1200. 

When  you  add  this  versatility  to  a  machine  that  turns 
out  straight  matter  at  the  rate  of  24,000  ems  per  hour, 
you’ve  got  more  than  just  another  phototypesetting  ma¬ 
chine.  You’ve  got  a  complete  composing  room. 

Get  the  story  from  your  Intertype  representative,  or 
write  Intertype,  a  division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation, 

360  Furman  Street,  ■ujmj 

Brooklyn,N.Y.11201.  iiw  # CT#!  #  T wEm 

irnniag  a  division  of  harris-intertype 


Set  in  Fototronic  Gothic  No.  13  and  Century  Schoolbook. 


Hearst  plant 
at  Seattle 
is  enlarged 

Seattle 

A  $5  million  expansion  pro- 
g:ram,  including  construction  of 
a  third  floor,  has  started  at  the 
Seattle  Poet-Intelligencer. 

Eleven  more  press  units,  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  interior  of  the 
present  building  and  addition 
of  computer  systems  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  plans. 

Dan  L.  Starr,  publisher  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  said  the 
program  “is  designed  to  give 
our  readers  later  news  in  a 
wider  area  of  circulation.  The 
Puget  Sound  region  and  the  en¬ 
tire  state  of  Washington  are  ex¬ 
periencing  rapid  growth,  and 
the  Post-Intelligencer  is  growing 
with  the  region  and  the  state. 
This  is  a  great  step  for  the  only 
morning  newspaper  in  a  com- 
l)etitive  daily  market  west  of 
Denver  and  north  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.” 

A  new  third  floor  will  provide 
an  additional  40,000  square  feet. 
The  first  and  second  floors  w’ill 
be  remodeled,  and  a  new  light¬ 
ing  system  will  be  installed 
throughout. 


Advertising,  circulation  and 
the  insurance  department  will 
take  over  the  non-mechanical 
areas  of  the  first  floor,  and  ed¬ 
itorial  and  photographic  depart¬ 
ments  will  use  the  second  floor. 
Business  operations  w’ill  be  on 
the  third  floor. 

Starr  said  installation  of  11 
Scott  press  units  will  increase 
the  paper’s  press  run  capacity 
50  per  cent,  permitting  news 
deadlines  to  be  moved  back 
about  IMt  hours.  He  said  new 
color  cylinders  are  being  added 
to  give  advertisers  greater  free¬ 
dom  in  use  of  color  and  allow 
more  color  use  in  editorial 
matter. 

• 

MGD'’s  gales  increase; 
record  first  quarter 

Chicago 

Miehle- Goss -Dexter  Incorpo¬ 
rated  (MGD),  achieved  first 
quarter  records  in  sales  and 
earnings,  shareowners  were  told 
at  the  company’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

Sales  for  the  (juarter  ended 
January  28,  were  $40,336,000 
compared  to  $36,502,000  for  the 
.same  perio<l  a  year  ago.  Net 
earnings  after  taxes  were  $2,- 
223,000  or  39  cents  per  share 
against  $1,998,000  or  35  cents 
per  share  in  1968,  restated  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Federal  surtax. 


Computer  users 
exchange  ideas: 
no  space  bands 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  elimination  of  space 
bands  in  hot  metal  composition, 
computerized  display  advertise¬ 
ment  formatting  and  the  use  of 
the  typesetting  computer  in  bus¬ 
iness  data  processing  were  dis¬ 
cussions  that  highlighted  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  PDP-8 
Graphic  Newspaper  Users 
Group. 

Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  act¬ 
ed  as  host  for  the  three-day 
meeting,  attended  by  68  persons 
from  50  organizations  interested 
in  computerized  typesetting. 

The  PDP-8  Newspaper  Users 
Group  is  composed  primarily  of 
users  of  Digital  Equipment  Cor¬ 
poration  computerized  typeset¬ 
ting  systems.  The  group  meets 
twice  a  year,  once  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  ANPA/RI  con¬ 
ference  and  once  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
is  to  exchange  ideas  and  offer 
suggestions  on  how  to  better  use 
the  computer  in  automated  type¬ 
setting. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
typesetting  computer  makes 


space  bands  unnecesary,  increas¬ 
ing  linecaster  efficiency  with  no 
adverse  effects  on  line  composi¬ 
tion.  Representatives  of  seven 
newspapers  at  the  meeting  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  no  longer 
using  space  bands,  and  15  more 
said  that  they  had  planned  to 
stop  using  them.  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  display  advertisement 
formatting,  those  photo  composi¬ 
tion  users  in  attendance  said 
that  the  small  DEC  computer’.^ 
ability  to  store  in  its  memory  up 
to  500  standard  advertising  for¬ 
mats  significantly  reduced  dis¬ 
play  advertisement  preparation 
time.  The  use  of  the  typesetting 
computer  as  a  business  data 
processor  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  particularly  after 
Tucson  Newspapers  demon¬ 
strated  a  payroll  program  used 
on  their  typesetting  computer. 

Group  Chairman  Richard  Pal¬ 
mer,  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State  Times- Advocate,  Donald 
G.  Burkhart  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
and  Wayne  T.  Patrick  of  the 
Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald,  are  setting  plans  for  the 
group’s  June  meeting  in  Chi- 
cagro. 

Those  attending  the  meeting 
represented  newspapers  from 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  several  sup¬ 
pliers  of  typesetting  systems. 


enough  words  to  TELL  you 
why  BEVERIDGE  MATS 
are  best-that’s  why 
we  SHOW  you 

I 

Thousands  of  words  couldn’t  accurately  describe  the 
superiorities  of  Beveridge  Mats.  You  must  see  them 
molded  on  your  equipment  to  appreciate  how  they  give 
deeper  molds,  cleaner,  sharper  reproductions  and  free¬ 
dom  from  distortion.  Rather  than  telling  you,  let  us  show 
you  how  you  can  get  the  best  in  mat  performance  with 
Beveridge  Mats. 


BEVERIDGE  MATS 


Newspapers 
Beveridge 
Auto-Pack 
Beveridge 
High  Speed 
Beveridge 
Multi-Cast 


Syndicalea 
Beveridge 
“SOO”  Syndicate 
Beveridge 
Color-Pack 
Beveridge 
Premium-Bake 


New  Products  Division 

The  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
Phone  (317)  635-4391 
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Uniformity  is  what  we  deliver  in  news  web  offset  inks.  Whether  your  shipment  is  a  5500-gallon  tank 
trailer  delivery  or  a  3-gallon  kit,  you  know  that  your  U.  S.  inks  will  outperform  all  others.  On  the  press, 
and  on  the  paper!  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for  newspapers  today.  When  you 
need  trouble-free  performance,  call  us.  We  deliver.  A  sample  kit  formulated  for  your  press  and  paper 
^  stock  is  yours  on  request. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

_ 


/ 
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More  innovations  due 
from  UPI  computers 


(Text  of  remarks  by  C.  R. 
Woodsum,  general  sales  execu¬ 
tive,  United  Press  International, 
at  New  Jersey  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  February 
7,  at  Atlantic  City.) 

■)>  *  * 

The  Communications  Industn,’ 
— in  which  newspapers  play 
such  an  important  part — is  in 
a  state  of  reTOlution,  which  has 
become  the  dominant  fact  of 
twentieth  century  life.  This  rev¬ 
olution  may  well  exert  the  most 
profound  influence  on  human 
progress  in  historj' — providing 
that  those  who  manage  tech¬ 
nology  push  fonvard  toward  its 
fulfillment. 

The  changes  which  have 
swept  the  Communication  In¬ 
dustry  in  recent  times  have  been 
spectacular  in  their  suddenness. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  we 
had  a  microwave  service  for 
little  more  than  twenty  years. 
Or  that  the  communications  sat¬ 
ellite  was  first  launched  exper¬ 
imentally  only  some  five  years 
ago.  Or  that — according  to 
AN  PA  statistics — there  were 
only  two  computers  operating  in 
the  composing  rooms  of  New 
Jersey  .4NPA  members  as  late 
as  Deceml)er  1966. 

Today,  communications  inno¬ 
vations  are  multiplying — in  lx)th 
numbers  and  impact.  Computer 
networks  span  the  nation — and 
the  globe.  Many  New  Jersey 
newspapers  now  employ  com¬ 
puter  assisted  typesetting  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  brief — but  spectacular — 
twenty-year  history  of  comput¬ 
ers  has  seen  their  application 
in  two  distinct  types  of  busi- 
ne.ss  systems.  The  first  type  is 
characterized  by  concentration 
of  computers  on  a  stand-alone 
basis,  and  their  use  for  classical 
business  control  operations  such 
as  general  accounting,  payrolls, 
inventory  control,  typesetting, 
etc.,  etc.  Input  to  these  systems 


is  often  a  deck  of  punched  cards 
or  a  reel  of  paper  or  magnetic 
tape.  Output  may  be  a  printed 
page  or  a  punched  paper  tape 
which  may  then  be  used  to  drive 
another  machine. 

Input  to  such  machines  is  us¬ 
ually  processed  on  a  scheduled 
basis.  Although  the  machines  do 
not  interact  with  the  user  such 
systems  are — and  will  continue 
to  be — well  suited  to  many  op¬ 
erations. 

The  second  and  newer  type  of 
system  is  characterized  by  high- 
performance  computers  designed 
to  do  many  jobs  faster  and  si¬ 
multaneously.  The  combination 
of  third  generation,  high  per¬ 
formance  computers  with  com¬ 
munications  circuits  and  remote 
input-output  terminals,  yields,  a 
system  which  can  be  distributed 
Iwth  functionally  and  geogfraph- 
ically.  In  such  systems  data 
moves  to  and  from  the  computer, 
“on-line”,  in  “real-time”;  that  is, 
the  computer  is  virtually  in¬ 
stantly  aware  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  “work  order” — and  proc¬ 
esses  it  virtually  at  once.  And 
— it  is  simultaneously  respond¬ 
ing  to  orders  from  other  remote 
terminals  whose  data  may  re¬ 
quire  totally  different  process¬ 
ing.  In  computer  jargon  this  is 
known  as  “time-sharing”. 

According  to  Robert  Sarnoff, 
president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  giant  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  the  number 
of  on-line  computer  systems  has 
risen  sixfold  since  1963  against 
a  twofold  increase  in  “stand¬ 
alone”  computers  for  the  same 
period. 

The  emergence  of  the  “real¬ 
time”,  “on-line”,  “time-sharing” 
computer  with  its  ability  to  si¬ 
multaneously  do  many  jobs  for 
many  users  has  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  computer  utilities  or 
computer  service  bureaus.  Only 
this  week  the  Control  Data 
Corporation,  a  major  computer 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

william  Ginsbtrq — Consulting  Enginoor  •  Hobart  K.  Ginsbarq  PE 
Harman  S.  Brandat  PE 


Over  forty  years 
of  service 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphics  arts. 


•  CONSULTATION 

•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

•  PLANT  EXPANSION 
a  MODERNIZATION 

•  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10017 
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manufacturer,  announced  the  made  the  attempt  could  not  say 
formation  of  the  latest  such  na-  with  absolute  certainty  that;  1. 
tionwide  operation.  their  tables  were  complete  or  2, 

In  a  very  real  sense,  United  that  their  prices  were  accurate. 
Press  International  could  be  con-  The  job  of  assembling  the 
sidered  to  be  a  nationwide,  com-  printed  data  was  of  such  mag- 
puterized,  information  utility,  nitude  that  only  a  relatively  few 
Information  is  inputted  from  newspapers  cared  to  face  up  to 
many  remotely  located  “termi-  it. 

nals”,  over  communications  cir-  Today  —  thanks  to  computer- 
cuits;  into  a  giant  central  com-  ization  —  literally  hundreds  of 
puter  system  in  New  York,  newspapers  are  able  to  print  up- 
There  the  information  is  proc-  to-the-minute  stock  tables, 
essed  and  delivered — in  a  con-  When  you  consider  that  a 
venient  form — to  newspaper  thirteen  thousand  circulation 

subscribers  around  the  world.  It  New  Hampshire  daily  publishes 
is  a  true  on-line,  real-time,  four  full  pages  of  UPI-gener- 
“time-sharing”  operation  which  ated  market  information  ervery 
continues  twenty-four  hours  a  Saturday  morning,  it  is  easy  to 
day,  seven  days  a  week.  see  the  effect  of  computers  on 

The  40K  computer  system  in  one  area  of  newspaper  typog- 
question  can  handle  forty  dif-  raphy.  Most  of  the  material  — 
ferent  typesetting  jobs  simul-  which  is  alphanumeric  —  is  set 
taneously.  In  addition  to  their  in  agate.  Typesetting  param- 
regular  work  UPI’s  computers  eters  are  so  precise  that  stub 
have  been  programmed  to  lines  are  prog^rammed  to  line  up 
handle — on  a  remote  terminal  with  no  more  than  a  thin  space 
basis — a  very  complete  news-  variance  on  either  side.  A 
paper  typesetting  program.  Ex-  member  of  your  Association  dis- 
periments  have  been  conducted  covered  that  he  can  set  this  tape 
in  which  idiot  tape  input  was  —  which  uses  space  band  justi- 
sent  by  communications  lines,  fication  —  for  no-band  composi- 
from  terminals  located  in  news-  tion  without  first  putting  it 
paper  composing  rooms,  to  the  through  a  “strip  and  reset” 
UPI  computer  center.  There,  computer  prog^ram. 
under  the  complete  remote  con-  UPI  computers  process  the 
trol  of  the  newspaper’s  per-  data  as  it  is  received  electron- 
sonnel,  the  copy  was  automati-  ically  from  the  stock  exchange 
cally  processed  on  an  on-line,  computers  and  format  the  data 
real-time,  basis.  The  finished  into  justified  TTS  lines.  They 
product,  in  the  form  of  punched  transmit  the  material  to  each 
tape,  was  immediately  returned  newspaper  in  a  mode  which  is 
to  the  newspaper  composing  pre-allotted  for  the  type  and 
room  over  another  terminal.  numl)er  of  casting  units  the  in- 
UPI  has  considered  enlarging  dividual  newspaper  will  employ, 
this  program  to  include  the  Output  liegins  ten  seconds 
preparation  of  the  newspaper’s  after  the  close  of  the  market 
accounting,  bookkeeping,  payroll  period  in  question, 
and  circulation  procedures.  Early  in  April,  UPI  comput- 

A  second  computer  system  ers  will  begin  simultaneous  de- 
with  some  200K  capacity  is  em-  livery  of  a  new,  high-speed, 
ployed  to  process  and  distribute  Datastream  stock  market  serv- 
stock  market  data  to  news-  ice  which  is  being  programmed 
papers.  for  the  special  requirements  of 

When  I  was  invited  to  talk  photocomposed  newspaper, 
to  this  group  it  seemed  at  first  Among  the  charter  subscribers 
glance  that  I  would  be  in  the  this  area  will  be  Newark  and 
posture  of  “Carrying  Coals  to  Washington  newspapers. 
Newcastle.”  After  all,  almost  And  now,  let’s  move  on  to 
everyone  in  this  room  is  familiar  what  used  to  be  called  the  “Buck 
with  the  impact  that  computers  Rogers  Bit”.  By  today’s  stand- 
have  had  on  newspaper  typog-  ards,  I’m  afraid  Buck  has  l)een 
raphy.  Many  of  you  use  them  in  loft  at  the  starting  gate, 
your  everyday  operations.  The  new,  computer-based. 

Since  we  may  assume  that  technology  will  permit  twentieth 
everyone  is  familiar  with  the  century  newspapers  to  produce 
basics  of  this  subject  let  me  ex-  a  Twenty-First  Century  product 
amine  one  particular  aspect;  — at  blinding  speed — with  more  i 
after  which,  if  I  may,  I  would  time  for  thinking,  more  time  for 
like  to  “open  the  curtain”  and  decisions,  more  time  for  the  ex¬ 
expose  some  of  the  “goodies”  ecution  of  those  decisions, 
we  can  look  forward  to  in  the  We  have  already  reached  the 
not-too-distant  future.  first  plateau.  The  second  in- 

Until  1962  when  UPI  pio-  volves  experiments,  now  in  prog- 
neered  the  first  use  of  computers  ress,  leading  to  the  delivery  of 
to  process  and  deliver  stock  stock  market  information,  news 
market  data,  it  was  virtually  copy,  and  picture  material,  at 
impossible  for  most  newspapers  the  AT&T  Dataspeed  rate  of 
to  carry  complete  market  tables,  IboO  words  per  minute,  or 
especially  in  the  afternoon  field  Communications  facilities  and 
here  in  the  East.  Those  who  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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R>r  top  performance 
backup  makes  the 
difference ! 


% 


Just  as  a  hockey  star  counts  on  his  teammates  for  backup,  stereotypers 
can  count  on  their  Burgess  team.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way 
. . .  research  and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service 
right  in  your  plant.  Burgess  mats  help  you  make  a  good  impression. 

get  the  Burgess  backup 

MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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Innovations 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


tape  transmission  equipment, 
for  operation  at  this  speed,  have 
been  available  for  some  time. 
Now  a  printout  device — Tele¬ 
type  Corporation’s  upper  and- 
lower  case,  Inktronic  printer — 
will  be  manufactured  to  com¬ 
plete  the  array  of  necessary 
hardware. 

Since  conventional  TTS  fa¬ 
cilities  operate  at  66  words  per 
minute,  and  since  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  can  send  a  five-hundred- 
word  story  in  about  thirty 
seconds,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
much  we  may  compress  the  time 
required  to  move  news  copy 
from  point  A  to  point  B. 


Point  A  might  be  in  Tahiti, 
or  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
your  news  room:  with  point  B 
located  in  your  composing  room. 

There  are  experimental  pro¬ 
grams  in  progress  aimed  at  rais¬ 
ing  the  transmission  rate  for 
stock  tables  from  1050  to  2,000 
words  per  minute.  At  the  latter 
speed  the  entire  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  table  would  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  you  in  six  minutes. 

'Meanwhile  the  digital  trans¬ 
mission,  by  computer,  of  news- 
pictures  and  other  graphic  ma¬ 
terial  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Experimental  transmis¬ 
sions  were  made  from  New  York 
City  to  ANPA’s  research  lab  in 
Easton,  Pa. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  so-called, 
“ultimate”  or  “fifty-kilobit” 
transmission.  Such  transmis¬ 


sions  involve  the  “marrying” 
of  computer  systems  for  very 
short  time  periods  during  which 
vast  amounts  of  data  may  be 
transferred.  One  “60  kilobit”  ex¬ 
periment,  recently  announced, 
uses  a  transmission  rate  of  80,- 
000  words  per  minute.  I  dis¬ 
cussed  an  order  with  our  ADP 
manager  for  a  “handy-dandy” 
little  piece  of  computer  hard¬ 
ware  only  this  week.  Known 
rather  starkly  as  a  “70  slant 
bar  356  Communications  Con¬ 
troller,”  this  gadget,  “arranges” 
for  transmission  of  data  at  rates 
which  may  reach  288,374  words 
per  minute! 

You  may  l)e  wondering  what 
impact  “all  this  jazz”  will  have 
on  your  newspaper’s  typogra¬ 
phy.  You  may  even  be  concerned 
that  the  results  will  skyrocket 


you  through  the  roof  of  y  mr 
building — borne  aloft  on  a  bil¬ 
lowing  mountain  of  tape! 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
probably  won’t  be  any  tape.  The 
transmitted  information  will  be 
sent  directly  to  computer  mem¬ 
ory  at  your  end.  There  it  will  be 
electronically  edited  and  then 
sent  to  the  composition  devices 

Your  editors  will  be  able  to 
query  their  news  services  for 
stories  to  fit  your  exact  editorial 
makeup  requirements.  The  ma¬ 
terial  will  then  be  forwarded  to 
your  newspaper  at  very  high 
transmission  rates.  A  similar 
process  may  be  employed  in  the 
processing  of  local  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  copy.  Once  a  story  or 
advertisement  is  conceived  the 
computer  will  accept  the  raw 
data  perhaps  by  optical  scan¬ 
ning  and  “massage”  it  into  the 
exact  form  required  for  final 
publication  in  the  newspaper. 

The  impact  of  computers  on  : 
newspaper  typography  has  been 
immense.  Now  that  basic  con¬ 
cepts  have  been  established  1 
believe  you  can  look  forward  to 
rapid  improvement  in  composi¬ 
tion  devices.  Competitive  pres¬ 
sures  are  already  forcing  your  1 
suppliers  to  design  and  build 
new  gear  to  implement  on-rush-  [ 
ing  technological  developments. 

Remember  —  the  sophisti-  I 
cated  procedures  I’ve  discussed 
in  this  “broad-brush”  treatment 
are  NOT  “way-out" — they  are  |[ 
just  around  the  corner!  Much  I 
of  the  hardware  and  expertise  ^ 
are  already  in  hand! 

Lest  you  think  that  I  conjure 
up  a  fearsome  w’orld  —  peopled 
with  hissing,  blinking,  whirring, 
robots — who  will  destroy  us  all! 
— let  met  tell  you  how  this  thing 
develops  in  practice.  I  noted  ear¬ 
lier  that  the  data  processing 
techniques  involved  in  the  de¬ 
livery  of  market  information 
are  fairly  sophisticated.  Several  | 
highly  automated,  sophisticated, 
computer  systems  are  involved. 
The  information  arrives  in  your 
composing  rooms  actually  un¬ 
touched  by  human  hands.  The 
hissing,  blinking,  whirring  ro¬ 
bots  have  done  it  all ! 

Knowing,  that;  would  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  afternoon  a 
crew  of  human  beings  waits  in 
the  UPI  financial  department, 
high  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  building,  to  pounce  on  the 
stock  printout  as  soon  as  read-  ' 
outs  l»egin?  They  are  there  to  , 
check  on  the  monsters.  Would  i 
you  l)elieve  that,  no\v  and  again, 
they  find  mistakes? 

Other  human  beings  stand  by 
—  watching  the  blinking  lights,  j 
ears  attuned  to  the  whining,  ^ 
hissing  sounds,  waiting  for  that 
moment  when  the  “sound  and  i 
the  fury”  may  be  suddenly  i 
stilled.  Then  it  is  that  we 
mortals  must  rush  to  the  aid  of 
the  stricken  monsters. 


If  you  want 

your  new  press  to  be  a  hit... 
don’t  forget  the  supporting  cast. 

Nor  the  producer! — Your 
stereo  operation.  Can  it 
keep  the  pace?  Or  is  it 
hampered  by  a  furnace 
that’s  too  small,  too  ineffi¬ 
cient,  or  obsolete?  Get  the 
facts.  Ask  your  Nolan  man 
to  help  make  your  produc¬ 
tion  a  hit.  From  small 
remelters  to  a  full 
furnace/conveyor  system, 
he’s  got  answers  you’ll 
applaud.  (Can  save  you 
money,  too!) 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC 

ROME,  NEW  YORK 


] 
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Know  what  this 
simple,  litde 
machine  can  do? 

It  can 

save  you  money 
Check  into  it. 


IVesensit  ized  Micro  -Metal 
Plate  IVocessor 


ROLLiBD  PLATE  METAL  COMPANY  Brooklyn,  new  york  11231 

DIVISION  OF  BALL  BROTHERS  COMFANV  INCORPORATED 


3  more  presses 
join  27  units  on 
cork -lined  pit 

Vancoi  ver,  B.  C. 

Expansion  of  press  capacity 
from  27  to  30  units  finds  the 
erection  of  the  three  new  units 
well  under  way  at  the  Pacific 
Press  Ltd.  plant  for  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  and  Province.  Under 
the  direction  of  Goss  erector 
Hal  (Tex)  Tennant,  and  two 
Taft  Co.  representatives,  Bob 
LigfRons  and  Charlie  Davis,  the 
knocked  down  parts  of  the  new 
units  are  beinji'  carefully  fitted 
together  and  placed  in  position. 

The  units  definitely  aren’t 
Tinker  Toys.  Each  unit  weighs 
22  tons.  The  largest  single  piece, 
the  side-frame,  tips  the  scales  at 
5.500  pounds. 

Wiring  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  operation.  There  are  about 
20,000  feet  of  control  wires.  The 
electrical  installation  is  l»eing 
handled  by  the  local  firm  of 
Ricketts,  Sewell  Ltd. 

When  the  30  press  units  are 
all  ^  operational,  probably  in 
April,  press  capacity  may  be 
s«*t  up  as  two  l()-units  straight, 
one  9-unit  straight,  or  four  7- 
units  collect,  capable  of  printing 
a  paper  of  112  pages. 


The  entire  press  foundation  is 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
building.  The  huge  pit  dug  for 
the  press  is  lined  with  cork, 
bottom  and  sides.  A  cement  base 
was  then  poured  on  top  of  the 
cork.  This  construction  com¬ 
pletely  isolates  vibration  from 
the  rest  of  the  building.  Roof  of 
the  pressroom  also  is  made  up  of 
acoustic  tile. 

Future  expansion  will  raise 
the  press  capacity  to  42  units. 

• 

Downtown  corner 
bought  for  plant 

Columbus,  Ga. 

The  Ledger-Enquirer  News- 
pai)ers  have  purchased  an  89  by 
180  foot  section  of  corner  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Columbus  to  be  used  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  newspaper  plant. 

The  purchase  was  announce«l 
by  M.  R.  Ashworth,  president  of 
the  Page  Corporation  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers,  and 
Frank  Lumpkin,  president  of 
the  Trust  Company  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  former  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  property  has  an  89-foot 
frontage  on  Broadway  and  ex¬ 
tends  180  feet  along  12th  Street, 
and  adjoins  the  property  now 
owned  by  the  Ledger-Flnciuirer. 


New  offset  plant 
is  designed  to 
take  in  relatives 

The  Beverly  (Mass.)  Evening 
Times  is  celebrating  its  diamond 
anniversarj’  with  a  switch  to  off- 
.set  printing. 

Erection  of  a  5-unit  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  web  offset  press  is  under 
way  in  the  new  one-story  Bev¬ 
erly  Times  building  on  Dunham 
Road,  Beverly. 

The  air-conditioned  structure, 
on  a  6-acre  site,  houses  the 
pressroom,  business,  editorial 
and  executive  offices  of  the  pa- 
jjer.  The  office  section  contains 
thermopane  glass  and  stained 
wood  panels. 

Alexander  N.  Stoddart,  pub- 
li.sher,  said  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  and  change  to  offset  was 
necessary  l)ecause  of  the  growth 
of  the  75-year  old  Beverly 
Times.  Circulation  has  increased 
2,200  over  the  past  four  years 
to  its  present  9,2!)0  figure. 

“With  the  Goss  Urbanite,  the 
Times  can  print  up  to  40,000  pa¬ 
pers  per  hour,’’  Stoddart  said. 

The  Beverly  Times  is  part  of 
Essex  County  Newspapers  Inc., 
which  also  publishes  the  Glou¬ 
cester  Daily  Times  and  \ew- 
hurygort  Daily  News  in  addition 


to  the  twice-weekly  Peabody 
Times. 

Philip  S.  Weld,  corporation 
president,  said  the  6,200  circu¬ 
lation  Peabody  Times  as  well  as 
the  weekend  magazine  North 
Shore  '69  will  be  printed  at  the 
Beverly  Times  plant. 

• 

Plant  annex  built 
to  house  new  press 

The  Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily  News 
is  converting  from  letterpress  to 
offset  production. 

The  9,100  circulation  Georgia 
evening  daily  has  purchased  a 
7-xxnit  Goss  Community  web  off¬ 
set  press  with  Goss  Suburban 
folder.  The  press,  equipped  with 
a  balloon  former,  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  with  five  units  behind 
the  folder  and  two  in  front. 

The  Griffin  Daily  News  will 
be  able  to  print  color. 

Purchase  of  the  press  begin.s 
a  modernization  program  for 
the  Griffin  Daily  News  to  cost 
between  $250,000  and  $300,000. 
The  Goss  Community  will  be 
hou.sed  in  a  new  annex  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  present  build¬ 
ing  at  323  East  Solomon  Street. 

Purchase  of  the  press  from 
the  Goss  Company  was  arranged 
by  Quimby  Melton  Jr.,  who  with 
his  father  owns  and  operates  the 
Griffin  Daily  News. 


"Our  new  plant  offers  highest  efficiency  in 
book  manufacturing" 

says  W.  A.  Krueger  Co.  of  their  recently  completed  facility 
in  New  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 


This  new  220,000  sq.  ft.  plant,  the  first  step  in  a  multi-phase  growth  program, 
is  designed  for  an  ultimate  facility  of  1,000,000  sq.  ft.  Designed  by: 


AlAIN 


CHAS.T.  A\AIN  INC. 
Sngineers 

Boston,  Mass  (617)  262-3200 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  (704)  375-1375 


( 


i 

i 


W.  A.  KR.UKOER  CO.  New  Berlin. Wisconsin /booK  Manufacturing  Plant 
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This  is  an  Automix  Counting  Keyboard.  It  makes 
paper  tapes  to  make  the  Photon  713  go.  It  makes  paper 
tapes  for  the  Photon  713  better  than  any  other  key¬ 
board.  It  makes  paper  tapes  for  area  composed  mixed 
display  type  faster  than  any  other  keyboard.  Color  the 
Automix  Counting  Keyboard  blue,  beige  and  gray. 

See  Dick  area  compose  mixed  display  type  on  the 
Automix.  Mix,  Dick,  mix!  Dick  keeps  his  hands  mostly 
on  the  heavy-duty  IBM  typewriter  on  Automix.  Dick 
also  can  set  straight  matter  faster  on  Automix  because 
Automix’s  perforator  will  take  burst  speeds  up  to  360 
words  per  minute.  Also  Dick  can  area  compose  tabular 
matter.  Even  with  centered  and  quad  right  columns. 

See  Dick  program  the  Automix  Console.  See  the  six 
rows  of  format  controls.  Count  them.  One  two  three 
four  five  six!  They  are  all  the  same.  When  Dick  learned 
one,  he  learned  them  all.  Dick  learned  to  program  lead¬ 
ing,  point  size,  type  face,  spacebar  selection,  and  line 
length  on  the  Console. 

See  Dick  program  his  line  lengths  in  people  num¬ 
bers.  No  funny  binary  numbers  for  Dick  on  line  lengths! 
Automix  changes  Dick’s  people  numbers  into  binary 
numbers  for  him. 

Dick  programs  up  to  six  complete  formats  when 
he  starts  a  job.  Then  he  can  recall  any  of  his  formats 
in  less  than  one  second.  As  many  times  as  he  wishes. 
Without  a  computer.  Type,  Dick,  type! 

See  Dick  send  in  justified  lines  with  the  carriage 
return  on  his  IBM  typewriter.  See  the  electronic  count¬ 
down  as  Dick  types  his  lines.  See  the  indicator  light 
up  when  Dick’s  lines  come  into  justification  range. 
Hear  the  happy  tone  signal  when  Dick’s  lines  come  into 


justification  range.  Dick  does  not  even  have  to  look  at 
the  indicator  light.  Unless  he  wants  to. 

Now  Dick  must  send  in  a  centered  line.  See  Dick 
press  the  Quad  Center  key  on  the  Auxiliary  keyboard. 
Dick  also  has  a  Quad  Left  key  on  the  Auxiliary  key¬ 
board.  And  a  Quad  Right  key.  And  a  Kill  Line  key. 
And  a  Code  Delete  key.  And  keys  to  add  leading  or 
change  any  part  of  a  format.  And  keys  for  special 
characters  not  on  his  typewriter.  And  keys  for  making 
eight-level  program  tapes  for  the  Photon  713.  And  a 
switch  to  make  the  Automix  set  computer  tapes  for  the 
Photon’s  20  Mode.  And  other  controls  to  make  Dick’s 
job  easier.  Color  Dick’s  happy  smile  red. 

Dan  is  the  machinist.  Dan  seldom  ever  has  to  fix 
Dick’s  Automix.  Automix  has  all  solid-  state  circuits. 
Automix  is  all  Made  in  U.S.A.  Dan  has  lots  of  time  to 
fix  other  machines.  Color  Dan  contented. 

Fred  is  a  production  executive.  Fred  likes  Dick 
because  Dick  makes  Fred  look  good  by  setting  lots  more 
lines  per  shift  on  the  Automix.  Fred  made  the  decision 
to  buy  Automix.  Now  all  the  other  executives  like  Fred. 
Now  the  business  manager  likes  Fred.  Now  the  general 
manager  likes  Fred.  Now  all  the  board  of  directors  like 
the  general  manager.  Color  the  production  bonuses  green. 

If  you  have— or  are  thinking  about— a  Photon  713, 
we  bet  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  Automix. 
Write,  write,  write; 

lAHKim  Automix  Keyboards,  inc. 

132N  Norttmp  Wav 


BaMwM,  Wwk.  11004 


(200)  747  SOSO 


Good  supply  of  pigs 
(lead)  always  ready 


Producing  two  metropolitan  in  the  Production  Department 
newspapers  with  a  combined  cir-  use  one  each.  The  25-inch-long 
culation  averaging  more  than  pigs  are  roughly  triangular  in 
three  quarters  of  a  million  cop-  cross  section,  2*'3  inches  wide 
ies  daily  and  over  650,000  Sat-  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  *s- 
urday,  plus  a  Sunday  €sdition  of  inch  apex.  They  contain  about 
one  that  .sells  nearly  a  million  90  percent  lead,  with  antimony 
copies,  is  no  job  for  the  faint-  and  tin  making  up  the  remain- 
hearted.  Men  and  machines  der. 

must  both  work  at  peak  effi-  To  satisfy  a  typical  day’s  pro- 
ciency  to  beat  unrelenting  dead-  duction  requirement  for  In¬ 
lines.  In  Philadelphia,  the  In-  quirer  and  News  forms,  some 

‘dead  metal”  or 


quirer 

quirer  (published*  continuously  600  of  these  pigs  must  be  cast 
since  1771)  and  its  tabloid  com-  from  remelted 
panion,  the  News,  serve  an  area  used  copy,  base,  borders,  etc.  For 
whose  suburbs  are  growing  at  the  multi-section  Sunday  In- 
twice  the  rate  of  the  city  itself.  quirer,  an  average  of  1,700  pigs 
It  takes  a  lot  of  lead  to  feed  are  needed.  Keeping  that  lead 
the  Linotype  and  Monotype  ma-  available  ahead  of  need  is  part 
chines  which  produce  all  body  of  the  Production  Department’s 
copy,  type  base,  spacing  liars.  Job. 

rules,  slugs,  and  borders  that  go  The  efficiency  and  precise  con- 
into  the  forms  used  in  casting  trol  afforded  by  a  gas-fired  No- 
stereotyjie  plates  for  the  two  Ian  Model  6T  remelting  furnace 
dailies.  In  newspaper  parlance,  which  keeps  six  tons  of  metal 
“getting  the  lead  out”  means  liquefied  in  its  580-degree  reser- 
keeping  a  steatiy  supply  moving  voir  makes  this  job  possible  at 
to  each  work  station  where  it  is  minimum  energy  costs.  The 
needed.  Two  18-lb.  “pigs”  or  melting  pot,  automatically 
bars  of  typecasting  metal  are  charged  by  an  acces.sory  Melte- 
normally  used  on  each  of  74  vator  loader  which  hoists  and 
Linotypes  in  the  comiiosing  dumjis  wheeled  buckets  of  dead 
room,  while  the  ten  Monotypes  metal  into  a  5-foot-high  chute, 

—  - 1  is  fired  by  a  Maxon  burner  sys¬ 

tem  consi.sting  of  a  Series  808  efficiency 
Would  a  I  Manual  Res(‘t,  Trip  Rcdease  Hon.  Its 

— — . 'fTI '/Hi  1  Shut-off  valve.  Combustion  Air  pig  cast* 
Plilintnilm  Blower,  MICRO-RATIO  Air-  pigs  per 


DOUBLING  THROUGHPUT  CAPACITY,  gas-fired  Nolan  6T  re- 
melting  furnace  keeps  six  tons  of  metal  liquefied  in  its  580-degree 
reservoir.  Charging  is  by  accessory  Meltevator  loader  which  hoists 
and  dumps  wheeled  buckets  of  "dead"  or  used  metal  into  five-ft.- 
high  chute.  Firing  is  with  Maxon  burner  system. 


imprevo  your  kot  motal 
production? 


Tvpt  from  up  to  eight  machines 
arrives  at  each  console  ready  for 
proofing  or  make-up. 

Some  recent  orders  and  users  of  the 
TYPECONVEYOR  include: 

South  Bend  Tribune 
Bloomington  Herald-Telephone 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Post 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Trenton  Times 
Delu>e  Check  Printers 
Dayton  Newspapers  Inc. 

Milwaukee  Journal 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Houston  Post 
El  Paso  Newspapers 
Alto  Merkotiug: 

Paste  up  tables 
TTS  Tables 
Galley  storage 
Stereo  Plate  racks 

For  more  information,  write 


PfUtUupf 

INOINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •RIGGERS 

CdiitHoidi 

55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAdceoii  >6105 


P.O.  Box  1121 
South  Bend,  Indiana 
“Rounding  Out  The  Graphic  Arts 
Revolution" 
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photos  throughout,  large  type,  Kalb  County.  The  nerw  facility 
and  liberal  use  of  color.  is  located  in  Lincoln  Industrial 

DeKalb  County  Press  has  its  Park,  60  miles  west  of  Chicago, 
ow’n  electronic  color  lab,  IBM  The  firm  was  previously  located 
Selectric  composers,  and  modern  in  an  antiquated,  two-story 

_ _  ^ _ _ _ ,  —  —  .  stripping  and  film  processing  de-  building  in  downtown  Sycamore, 

only  Philadelphia  newspaper  to  IlflVC  SfllUC  pFCSS  partments.  Heart  of  this  modem  five  miles  north  of  the  new  site, 
publish  60  million  lines  of  adver-  plant  is  a  4-unit  Cottrell  V-15A  • 

tising  per  year.  DeKalb,  Ill.  web  offset  press,  which  can  pro- 

Natural  gas  is  also  the  energy  The  new  breed  of  newspapers  duce  15,000  16-page  newspapers  Plant  tcill  grow 
source  for  stereotype  metal  melt-  emerging  to  serve  suburbia  are  per  hour.  The  press  delivers 
ing  furnaces,  three  of  which  by  no  means  small  town  when  papers  folded  either  in  half  or  ^  ^ 

serv’e  the  six  Wood  Automatic  it  comes  to  printing  facilities  quartered  for  mailing.  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Autoplate  machines  used  to  and  looks  of  the  finished  prod-  According  to  pressroom  super-  Completion  of  the  first  step  in 
make  both  color  and  mono-  uct.  Many,  in  fact,  are  printed  visor.  Chuck  Telford,  the  press  a  multi-phase  program  to  pro¬ 
chrome  plates.  Here,  too,  580*F.  more  modem  equipment  and  was  set  up  in  near  record  time,  vide  a  new  plant  for  Community 
is  the  average  temperature  at  have  a  slicker  look  than  their  Installation  started  on  a  Tues-  Publications  Inc.,  is  scheduled 
which  scrap  plates  and  “tails”  big  city  counterpart.  day  afternoon  and  the  first  for  mid-year,  according  to  Rob- 

(the  extra  metal  trimmed  off  Take,  for  example,  the  five  paper  was  off  the  press  that  ert  Speer,  president, 
each  plate  as  it  comes  from  the  ''’^^ly  papers  of  DeKalb  County  Friday.  Successive  moves  will  provide 

casting  cylinder)  are  liquefied.  Press,  which  serve  bedroom  In  a  sense,  construction  of  De-  a  new  building  with  editorial. 
Used  plates  are  trundled  down  communities  west  of  Chicago.  Kalb  County  Press’  new  central  advertising,  circulation  and 
to  the  stereotype  room  on  papers  reflect  a  w'hole  plant  actually  liegan  111  years  business  departments  as  well  as 

wheeled  dollies  from  which  thev  concept  in  newspaper  ago.  That  was  when  one  of  the  new  mechanical  facilities,  Speer 

are  taken  one  at  a  time  as  journalism,  which  includes  a  firm’s  newspapers,  the  Sycamore  said.  There  will  be  22,000  square 
neeiled  for  chftronnir  into  the  uiagfazine  size,  a  full  page  photo  True  Republican,  was  founded,  of  floor  space.  CPI  publishes  a 
furnace  hoppers  Tail  scrap  is  cover,  heavy  use  of  It  is  the  oldest  paper  in  De-  daily  and  six  weeklies. 

new  GIFFORD-WOOD  SYSTEM  CUTS 
NEWSPRINT  ROLL  HANDLING  COSTS 

uses  an  average  of  4,000  full 

75%  AT  COLUMBIA  STATE  RECORD 

far  the  most  economical  energy 
source  for  metal  melting  opera- 
the 

“Electricity  would  not  only  re-  - - - .-AT  1 

quire  more  elaborate  controls,  jJ  ^ 

but  would  cost  us  substantially  |  ^  mi|||H|Q  I  ^ J 

more  because  of  the  high  de- 

an  out-  ^ 

put  be  required  from  gas-  ^ 

the  only  WjW 

extra  costs  jr 

actually  Tern- 

usage  would 
the  Depart- 

to  heavy  charges 

for  the  as 

be  the  case  with  electric  energy. 


Suburb  weeklies 


At  the  State  Record  Company,  Columbia,  S.C..  one 
operator  controls  the  travel  of  newsprint  rolls  from 
storage,  down  a  pneumatic  drop  to  a  steel  slat 
conveyor  serving  a  reel  room  on  a  lower  level. 
The  rolls  are  then  discharged  at  points  along  this 


175-foot  press-feed  storage  area  as  shown  in  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  right.  A  Gifford-Wood  handling  system 
does  the  entire  lob  automatically  in  one-quarter 
the  time  and  with  one  less  man  than  formerly 
required.  Damage  to  rolls  is  significantly  reduced. 


harl  Irodsliall  joins 
)n*apliic  systems  firm 

AUTOTECH,  of  Wheaton, 

Md.,  the  applications  program¬ 
ming  arm  of  Automation  Tech¬ 
nology  Inc.,  announces  its  entry 
into  the  graphic  arts  market 
with  the  creation  of  a  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  headed  by 
Earl  N.  Godshall. 

Godshall  is  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  photocompo.sition,  and 
originated  techniques  that  now 
make  it  possible  to  mix  type 
faces  and  sizes  within  a  natural 
area  of  photocomposition  and 
to  photocompose  multiple  col¬ 
umn  pages,  ruled  forms,  and 
connected  script.  Godshall  has 
formerly  held  positions  with  In¬ 
tertype,  Lanston  and  Photon. 
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storage  ramps  are  properly  specified  for  opti¬ 
mum  performance  in  each  plant.  Let  us  show 
you.  The  savings  could  help  you  pay  for  that 
new  press. 

We  have  descriptive  information  on  Printing 
Plant  Systems  chock-full  of  ideas  which  could 
stimulate  your  thinking.  Why  not  write  for  it 
as  a  starter.  We  will  reply  promptly. 


Before  this  Gifford-Wood  newsprint  handiing 
system  was  installed  at  State  Record  Com¬ 
pany,  it  took  two  men  5-hours  per  day  to 
deliver  a  single  day's  supply  of  newsprint  to 
the  presses. 

Now,  with  the  new,  completely  mechanized 
system,  one  man  moves  the  same  number 
of  rolls  in  about  two  hours.  Saved;  time,  labor, 
and  costly  roll  damage  too. 

If  you  still  depend  on  several  clamp  trucks, 
freight  elevators,  and  excessive  labor  to  move 
heavy  rolls  around  your  plant,  it  wilt  pay  you  to 
look  into  a  custom-designed  Gifford-Wood 
paper  roll  handling  system. 

Steel  and  wood  slat  conveyors,  shuttle  cars, 
turntables,  automatic  sorting  devices  and 


OIFFORO-WOOD  INC. 

SUBSIOIARY  OF  8W  INOUSTRlEa  INC. 
HUDSON,  N  V.  1S03A-TEL  310/828-7052 


PROMOTION 


I  cannot  tell  a  lie 
but  1  can  sell  ads 


By  Georpe  ill 

George  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  has  turned  into  a  retailer’s 
holiday.  Record  retail  sales  and 
newspai)ers  bursting  at  the 
■sf'ams  with  local  linage  have  be¬ 
come  as  much  a  part  of  George’s 
birthday  i)arty  as  cherries  and 
hatchets. 

Nobody  but  nobody,  however, 
has  a  hook  to  hang  their  G.W. 
business  on  like  the  Athenit 
(Ga.)  Ilanner-Hemld  and  Dnily 
Sews.  Because  the  advertising 
<lirector  of  the  .Athens  newspa¬ 
pers  is  (I  cannot  tell  a  lie)  — 
George  Washington.  Honest. 

Promotion  manager  A1  L’He- 
I'eux  planned  a  jiromotion  back 
in  Nov’eml)er  of  last  year  based 
on  the  happy  coincidence,  calling 
for  a  full-blown  “sellabration.” 

Plans  included  complete  edi¬ 
torial  coverage,  regularly  .sched¬ 
uled  in-paper  promotion  adver¬ 
tising,  <lirect  mail  pieces,  win¬ 
dow  streamers  for  participating 
merchants,  <l«M)r-hangers  for  the 
circulation  <lepartment,  .'>,((00 
red  plastic  coins  and  2,.500  gold 
coins,  miniature  thiileen-star 
flags,  fact  sheets  containing  his¬ 
torical  data  concerning  the  life 
and  times  of  George  Washington 
(the  original  fme),  and  finally — 
a  bu.sy  program  of  activities  for 
adman  George,  garbed  in  pow¬ 
dered  wig,  three-cornered  hat, 
blue  coat,  breeches  and  boots.  Of 
course. 

News  stories  and  pictures 
about  George  and  his  sellabra¬ 
tion  appeared  every  day  in  the 
.Athens  newspapers  beginning 
on  February  10,  with  front  page 
display  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  George’s  picture  ap¬ 
peared  in  full-color  .several 
times.  Many  of  the  pictures  were 


made  as  George  visited  Athens 
and  Clarke  County  schools.  The 
busy  ad  director,  in  full  cos¬ 
tume,  included  every  elementary 
school  in  the  area  in  his  itiner¬ 
ary,  «listributing  more  than  1,- 
000  i:i-star  .American  flags  and 
a  tw’o-page  fact  sheet  pointing 
out  highlights  in  the  life  of  the 
first  Presi<lent.  As  a  result  of 
the  visits,  George  received 
countle.ss  letters  from  teachers 
and  students  thanking  him  for 
the  visit,  and  inviting  him  back 
next  year. 

Other  news  photos  showed 
George  visiting  local  points  of 
historical  interest,  and  addre.ss- 
ing  local  business,  civic  and 
community  gi’oups.  Throughout 
his  travels,  George  carried  a 
supply  of  red  and  gold  plastic 
coins,  good  for  discounts  at  par¬ 
ticipating  merchants,  which  he 
tos.sed  to  the  crowds  in  down¬ 
town  and  suburban  shopjiing 
areas  and  other  visits. 

One  newsphoto  showed  ad¬ 
man  George  tossing  one  of  the 
coins  across  the  local  Oconee 
River.  (It  didn’t  make  it 
across. ) 

^'ashington  Sl<*pt  Here 

Special  signs  spring  up  all 
around  the  area  proclaiming  the 
“sellabration.”  The  lighted  mar- 
(luee  of  the  Downtowner  Motel 
proclaimed  “George  Washington 
Ate  Here,”  and  the  HowanI 
.Johnson  motel  displayed  a  sign 
“George  Washington  Slept 
Here.”  Not  to  be  outdone,  the 
newspaper’s  own  building  car¬ 
ried  a  banner,  “George  Wash¬ 
ington  W’orks  Here.”  Banners 
displayed  by  area  merchants 


TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS 


Since  1955 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 
BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

Why  Invest  In  Expensive 
('oin-Operatecl  !Newsstan<ls 

MODEL  K— From 
For  I.4>rations  with 
5  to  M)  sales 

_  \  PRESTIGE  APPEARANCE 

New  Paint  Proceit  —  Sturdy 
Rugged  —  Durable  Construction 

TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS,  INC. 

Coin-Trolled  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

11486  Hart  Street  •  North  Hollywood,  California 
_ (213  )  877-7448  «  765-6211 _ 


REAL  GEORGE — The  adverfisin9 
director  of  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Ban¬ 
ner-Herald  and  Daily  News  is 
George  T.  Washington. 

called  attention  to  the  value 
placed  on  the  gold  coins. 

A  total  of  85  .scheduled  in-pa¬ 
per  ads  appeared  during  the 
two-week  period,  and  door-hang¬ 
ers  were  printed  and  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Banner-Herald/Daily 
News  circulation  men,  offering 
new  subscribers  a  ten  percent 
discount  off  the  regular  sub¬ 
scription  price. 

Retail  and  classified  admen, 
wearing  red-white-and-blue  bow 
ties  through  promotion,  made 
their  calls  wearing  jumbo  “I 
work  for  George”  buttons. 

Parade  Spt'ctarular 

On  Thur.sday  liefore  the  sella¬ 
bration,  a  parade  was  arranged, 
led  by  high  school  majorettes, 
followed  by  an  ROTC  color 
guard  and  a  local  high  school 
band.  A  new  convertible  pulled 
a  boat  trailer  with  George 
standing  in  the  bow,  tossing  the 
redeemable  coins  to  the  crowds 
that  lined  the  routes  in  both 
downtown  and  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  areas. 

WAGA,  the  CBS  television 
outlet,  in  Atlanta  heard  about 
the  excitement  in  Athens  and 
sent  a  crew  to  do  a  news  feature 
on  the  promotion. 

In  spite  of  snowy,  slushy  and 
rainy  weather,  area  merchants 
reported  record  sales  and  crowds 
through  the  event.  And  the  Ban¬ 
ner-Herald  and  Daily  News 
showed  a  50-percent  advertising 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 

When  chided  because  his  dol- 
lar-toss  didn’t  make  it  all  of  the 
way  across  the  Oconee  River, 
advertising  director  Washington 
replied,  “A  dollar  doesn’t  go  as 
far  today  as  it  u.sed  to.” 

•  *  * 

GRUNEAU  REPORT  —  A 
I  Montreal  Gazette  promotion 
I  folder  reports  the  results  of  a 
I  “1968  Markets  and  Media 
Study”  made  by  Gruneau  Re¬ 
search  Associates  comparing 
I  Gazette  hou.seholds  with  Mon- 
I  treal  market  averages.  Compari¬ 


sons  are  shown  for  households, 
and  men  and  women  readers.  A 
coupon  on  the  back  of  the  folder 
offers  ad  and  agency  men  a  copy 
of  the  complete  research  study. 

*  «  * 

CONTEST  —  The  “Man  On 
The  Moon”  contest  celebrated 
the  “Apollo  9”  blastoff  with  the 
addition  of  its  224th  publication 
as  co-sponsor. 

La  Patrie,  a  French-language 
tabloid  in  Montreal  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  142,197,  became 
the  first  foreign-language  ))ub- 
lication  to  co-sponsor  the  contest 
with  the  Gannett  Group’s  Cape 
Kennedy  daily.  Today,  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  contest. 

The  contest  invites  readers 
and  listeners  (a  Bloomington, 
Ill.  radio  station  is  also  a  co¬ 
sponsor)  to  guess  the  exact  day, 
hour,  minute,  and  second  the 
first  American  astronaut  will 
land  on  the  moon.  The  person 
who  comes  closest  wins  an  all¬ 
expense-paid  trip  for  two,  any¬ 
where  on  earth.  Second  prize  is 
a  two  week’s  vacation  at  Cape 
Kenned.v’s  Cocoa  Beach  during 
a  time  period  that  includes  a 
space  launching.  i 

Co-sponsors  represent  158  ^ 
dailies  with  a  total  circulation, 
of  more  than  6.5  million,  and  6(1 ' 
weeklies  with  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  nearly  800,(100, 

*  *  * 

SPRING — thecomingof  spring  I 
is  shown  graphically  in  a  Nev  * 
York  Times  accordion-format  ^ 
folder  that  u.ses  four  black,  yel- 
low'  and  green  illu.strations  of  a 
tree  to  dramatize  the  fact  that 
“Spring  comes  into  her  own  in 
April  .  .  .  and  there’s  a  lot  to  do 
in  the  garden.”  The  point  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Times  pub-1 
lishes  a  Spring  Planting  Sup¬ 
plement  on  March  80. 

*  *  * 

HAPPENINGS— “Who  mad. 
it  happen  in  1968?”  asks  three 
jumbo-sized  classified  promotion 
pieces  from  the  Philadelphia  In-' 
quirer.  Psychedelic  art  in  bright] 
color  decorates  the  mailers  that  ( 
tell  of  the  linage  success  in  clas-  j 
sified  real  estate,  automotive  and! 
help  w'anted  classifications.  Bar| 
charts  show’  daily  and  Sunday' 
linage  comparisons,  followed  by', 
the  slogan,  “Make  it  happen  for  ' 
you  in  1969!”  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Leonard  Bach,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Philadelphia  In-  ‘ 
((Uirer.  j 

*  ♦  «  ^ 

BOOK  REVIEWS— The  Min-' 
neapolis  Tribune  mails  a  pro¬ 
motion  flyer  to  book  publishers! 
along  with  marked  copies  of  the 
Tribune’s  Sunday  book  pages  V 
showing  circled  reviews.  The! 
promotion  piece  points  out  the  I 
area’s  high  education  level,  perl 
household  income,  and  new’.«pa  s 
per  coverage.  I 
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Bill  Leary  cleans -up 
with  Graffiti  feature 

By  Don  Maley 


Bachelor  Bill  Leary  {graduated 
from  the  Lancaster,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Driver  Improvement 
School  last  week  and  went  out 
on  the  town  with  the  prettiest 
girl  in  his  firraduating  class.  “It 
was  sort  of  a  prom,”  says  the 
errant  motorist,  “and  there  were 
only  four  dopey  women  drivers 
in  our  class  of  over  100  dopes. 
So  I  took  out  the  prettiest  girl 
dope  and  we  celebrated.” 

Leary,  a  freelance  advertis¬ 
ing  copywriter,  is  a  six-time 
loser  in  the  Pennsylvania  Motor 
Vehicle  Bureau  point  system. 
“If  you  get  six  gigs  on  your 
driver’s  license,”  he  says,  “you 
have  to  go  to  school  for  four 
weeks  and  look  at  movies  of 
mangled  bodies.”  Six  gig  Leary 
looked. 

The  errant  Volkswagen  driver 
“couldn’t  get  arrested  for  speed¬ 
ing,”  so,  he  says,  the  cops  col¬ 
lared  him  “for  going  through  a 
•stop  sign  in  second.”  Six  times, 
apparently, 

'The  36-year-old  repentant  is 
in  a  position  to  pay  off  old 
scores.  He  might  just  make  the 
Pennsylvania  traffic  cops  the 
butt  of  one  of  his  newspaper 
features  for  Leary  creates 
Graffiti  for  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Interestingly  enough  Leary, 
who  holds  a  B.A.  in  English, 
.seems  to  be  the  only  writer 
around  today  who  makes  a  good 
living  from  scribbling  graffiti  — 
I  a  practice  that  usually  appeals  to 
the  demented  and  is  frowned 
1  upon  by  the  working  establish¬ 
ment.  “I  only  go  in  for  the  clean 
stuff,”  Leary  is  quick  to  com¬ 
ment,  “that  stuff  you  see  in 
Johns  is  completely  irrelevant  to 
what  I  write.”  Leary’s  stuff  is 
clean.  Sample:  “Freud  was  an 
ambivalence  chaser.” 

“I  never  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  word  graffiti,”  says  Leary 
in  explaining  how  he  got  started 
in  the  syndicate  business,  “until 
I  was  walking  through  New 
York’s  Penn  Station  one  day 
trying  to  sell  another  feature 
called  ‘A  Little  Leary’  to  a  New 
York  syndicate.  I  saw  a  sign 
written  in  marking  pen  which 
read :  ‘Dirty  train  stations  cau.se 
terminal  diseases’.  I’d  seen 
scribbling  like  that  before  and 
thought  it  was  a  great  way  to 
get  a  message  across  quickly  and 
concisely  —  funny  too.  As  luck 
would  have  it  Time  magazine 
ran  a  story  on  graffiti  and  I 
learned  what  it  was.” 

Deciding  to  embark  on  a  new 


feature  (“.4  Little  Leary”, 
which  bombed)  the  cartoonist 
who  “can  only  draw  walls,”  re¬ 
turned  to  Lancaster  and  started 
writing  graffiti  on  index  cards. 
“I  use  key  words,”  he  .says  in  ex¬ 
plaining  his  creative  method, 
“and  latch  onto  phrases.  I  found 
that  my  source  material  was 
everything  I’d  ever  read  and 
overheard.  Most  of  the  gags  I 
use  are  as  old  as  the  hills — an¬ 
cient  really — but  I  update  them 
and  make  them  camp.  (Eg: 
Venus — you’ve  got  to  hand  it  to 
her. ) 

.4fter  mailing  mimeographed 
samples  to  newspaper  syndicates 
Leary  was  signed  by  McNaught. 
“We  didn’t  like  it  at  first,”  says 
Bill  Kennedy,  McNaught  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  “because  it 
lacked  a  central  character.  But 
we  changed  our  minds  and 
signed-up  25  newspapers  with¬ 
in  a  very  short  time.”  Since  July 
203  papers  have  bought  Graffiti. 

“When  a  paper  signs,”  says 
Leary,  “I  make  a  sign  for  the 
editor  which  reads:  ‘Support 
l)e  nice  to  (his  name)  week.’ 
I’ve  been  pretty  darned  busy 
lately  making  them.” 

The  six-a-week  feature,  which 
one  paper  called  a  “brightener,” 
considers  almost  anything  as 
topical,  politics  especially.  “Dui'- 
ing  the  Democratic  Convention, 
says  Leary,  “I  made  one  that 
drew  a  big  belly  laugh,  it  said: 
‘Hubert  Humphrey  will  make  a 
speech  on  law  and  order,  pro¬ 
vided  he  can  get  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  safely’,” 

Leary,  who  considers  graffiti 
a  laughing  matter,  has  a  “real 
big  file  of  index  cards”  to  work 
with.  But  when  he  runs  out  of 
graffiti  he  says  he’ll  probably 
get  married,  provided  he  can 
find  a  girl  who  doesn’t  mind  be¬ 
coming  a  biped  billboard. 

• 

Publisher  delivers 
readers’  lax  protest 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

William  B.  Northrop,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Beaver  Falla  (Pa.) 
News  -  Tribune,  delivered  a 
satchel  containing  petitions  with 
50,000  signatures  protesting  new 
state  taxes  to  Gov,  Raymond  P. 
Shafer — and  stayed  for  an 
hour’s  discussion  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  on  the  need  for  a  solid 
financial  base  for  state  serv’ices. 

Shafer’s  budget  proposal  con¬ 
tains  new  business  tax  proposals 
and  suggests  the  state’s  first 
personal  income  tax. 
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Computer  to  speed 
boxscores  via  AP 

When  President  Nixon  tosses 
out  the  first  ball  to  start  the 
major  league  season  April  7,  it 
will  signal  the  start  of  Instant 
Boxscore  service  for  subscril)ers 
to  the  Associated  Press  Data- 
speed  Financial  System. 

Ted  Smits,  .4P  sports  editor, 
said  the  boxscores  will  be  de¬ 
livered  on  Dataspeed  at  no  extra 
charge  after  6  p.  m.  eastern 
time,  Mondays  through  Thurs¬ 
days  and  after  7  p.  m.  on  Fri¬ 
days.  On  Saturdays,  Sundays 
and  holidays  they  will  be  sent 
on  Dataspeed  immediately  after 
all  games. 

All  boxscores  will  be  expeditwl 
as  usual  on  the  Sports  wire,  he 
said. 

The  Instant  Boxscores  are 
made  possible  through  use  of 
a  computer  in  New  York.  Each 
half-inning  of  every  game  is  fed 
into  the  computer  while  the 
game  is  in  progress.  .4  touch  of 
a  button  at  the  end  of  the  game 
and  the  computer  jiroduces  the 
boxscore  for  transmission. 

• 

Crane  named  editor 
of  Indianapolis  Star 

INDIANAI'OI.IS 

Frank  H.  Crane  has  l)een 
named  editor  of  the  Indinmpolia 
Star,  succeeding  Jameson  G. 
Campaign,  who  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence. 

Campaign,  editor  of  the  Star 
since  1960  and  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  for  the  previous 
eight  years,  is  the  author  of 
“American  Might  and  Soviet 
Myth”  and  “Checkoff".  He  plans 
the  writing  of  three  adtlitional 
Iwoks,  but  will  continue  to  live  in 
Indianapolis  and  write  columns 
for  the  Star. 

Crane  has  l)een  editor  of  thff 
Star’s  editorial  page  since  1961. 


Adds  film  rolumii 

Twenty-three-year-old  Janies 
Moore,  who  started  his  Metro¬ 
politan  News  Service  (.3424 
West  ‘iOth  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
6062.3)  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  reports  he  has  reached  an 
agreement  with  Hollywood  In¬ 
former  Syndicate  of  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.,  to  distribute  John  Aus¬ 
tin’s  weekly  500- word  “Holly¬ 
wood  Informer”  column. 

• 

Double  date  marked 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Arthur  B.  McGinley,  Hartford 
Times  sports  editor,  will  be  dou¬ 
bly  honored  at  an  April  10  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Hartford  Hilton.  It 
will  mark  his  80th  birthday, 
April  6,  and  the  60th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  sports  editorship 
next  September  21. 


u  NITED 

FEATURE 

syndicate,  INC. 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


specialty  columns 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
TEEN  FORUM 

Teen-oge  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  .FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S _ 
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CIRCULATION 

5-day  paper 
cuts  back  to 
be  all -local 

Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

Thp  Times-Observer  has  been 
cut  back  from  a  five-day  publi¬ 
cation  schedule  to  twice-weekly, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  with  all 
circulation  by  mail. 

George  R.  Kane,  publisher,  ex¬ 
plained  the  change  as  being  one 
primarily  to  give  the  communi¬ 
ties  all-local  coverage.  His 
statement: 

“Each  issue  will  be  twice  or 
more  the  number  of  pages  of  the 
average  Times-Observer  now, 
completely  filled  with  local  news, 
society,  sports,  features  and 
local  columns  and  other  editorial 
matter. 

“The  price  is  right,  too.  A 
yearly  subscription  will  be  $7, 
six  months  $.3.7.5. 

“We  are  taking  this  step  not 
because  we  are  failing  as  a  daily 
paper,  but  because  we  believe 
the  community  will  be  better 
served  with  a  larger  and  com¬ 
pletely  local  paper  that  will 
totally  reflect  Los  Gatos,  Sara¬ 
toga  and  Monte  Sereno  and  the 
mountain  areas  to  the  south.  The 
daily  wire  news  dilutes  the  com¬ 
munity  news  and  community 
munity  feeling. 

“We  firmly  believe  that  the 
paper  will  grow  in  advertising 
volume  and  in  circulation  as  we 
withdraw  from  competition 
with  surrounding  metropolitan 
dailies  and  television  and  throw¬ 
away  shopping  news,  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  our  local  scene. 

“Newsstand  price  will  remain 
at  10  cents. 

“No  cutbacks  are  being  made 
for  this  move  except  for  circula¬ 
tion  personnel.  The  staff  will 
have  more  time  to  put  together 
a  well-written,  fascinating  and 
newsworthy  paper  for  our  great 
community.” 


Changes  on  Gannett 
circulation  staff 

ROCHESTE21,  N.  Y. 

Ronald  C.  Anderson,  34,  for 
four  years  circulation  manager 
of  the  Binghamton  Press,  has 
been  appointed  a  general  execu¬ 
tive  of  Gannett  Company  Inc., 
it  was  announced  March  1  by 
John  E.  Hiselden,  vicepresident- 
operations. 

Previously  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  Gannett  newspapers  at 
Ithaca  and  Niagara  Falls,  An¬ 
derson  will  work  on  the  Central 
office  staff  under  Charles  J. 
Latus,  Gannett  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Succeeding  .Anderson  as  Press 
circulation  manager  is  Thomas 
A.  Gallagher,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Ga¬ 
zette  since  1967. 

The  new  circulation  manager 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette, 
effective  March  24,  will  be 
Kenneth  A.  Holoway,  35,  cur¬ 
rently  circulation  manager  of 
the  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union 
Sun  &  Journal. 

• 

Sports  columnist 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Bob  Hurt,  assistant  executive 
editor  of  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  as  sports  columnist 
for  the  Daily  Oklahoman  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Hurt 
joined  the  Daily  Capital  in  19.50 
as  a  sports  writer.  He  is  a 
native  of  Oklahoma  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  He  worked  on  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  while  attending  the 
university. 

• 

On  Resor’s  staff 

G.  Kenner  Bush,  publisher  of 
the  Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger, 
has  been  appointed  a  Civilian 
Aide  to  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Stanley  R.  Resor,  An  honorary 
position,  it  carries  no  remunera¬ 
tion. 


Montana  collegians 
bnmp  off  Dick  Tracy 


This  promotion  makes 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
your  community's 


FLAG  HEADQUARTERS 

WITH  THE  QUALITY-MADE.  SPECIALLY  PRICED 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 

STOS.  ILL  6m2  •  TEL.  (61?)  139-2600 

BERKLEY  SMALL.  INC.  •  P.O.  BOX  652G.  MOBILE.  ALA.  36606 


3'  ■  S  of  Thor  bunt 
ing,  »p*wn  ttripet;  2-oo. 
jointed  6'  pole  end  eN  16^ 
F’e'dwere.  Priced  to  teM 
yogf  reeden  a*  abojt  ^3 

eecF*.  $3.50  rreiled. 


By  Don  Maley 

Six  hundred  students  at  the 
University  of  Montana  don’t 
think  some  daily  funnies  are  so 
funny  and  like  their  fellow  col¬ 
lege  students  everywhere  they 
protested  their  grievance.  But 
unlike  most  other  college  stu¬ 
dents  they  didn’t  burn  down  any 
buildings  and  the  only  casualty 
was  “Dick  Tracy.” 

Last  Thursday  (February  27) 
a  score  of  students  from  UM 
marched  two  miles  in  Missoula 
from  their  campus  to  the  offices 
of  the  Missoulinn,  the  only  daily 
newspaper  in  the  community  of 
50,000. 

“They  were  orderly,”  Missou- 
lian  editor  Ed  Coyle  told  E&P, 
“and  it  was  a  spoof  sort  of 
thing.  They  marched  on  the  side¬ 
walk  and  chanted  things  like, 
‘Nancy  must  go,’  and  ‘Mace 
Tracy’.  Publisher  Lloyd  G. 
Schermer  and  I  sat  down  with 
them  for  an  hour  or  so  and  they 
presented  us  with  a  petition  con¬ 
taining  600  names.” 

The  students  didn’t  realize  all 
three  of  their  demands  but  they 
were  happy  to  learn  that  one 
bone  of  contention  was  removed 
from  their  craw.  “They  were 
happy  to  learn  that  we  were 
dropping  ‘Dick  Tracy’  and  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘Pogo’  in  its  place,” 
said  Coyle,  adding,  “We  reas¬ 
sessed  our  comics  last  November 
and  decided  to  drop  ‘Tracy’.  We 
told  them  that  beginning  in  July 
we’d  use  ‘Pogo’  and  this  made 
them  happy.” 

Active  in  SCUM 

The  ^protestors  were  members 
of  an  orf  hoc  committee  formed 
two  days  before  the  march.  The 
committee  was  the  offshoot  of  a 
student-faculty  bull  session  in 
the  University  Center,  according 
to  the  Rev.  Jonathan  NeLson, 
Lutheran  pastor,  who  is  a 
charter  member  of  SCUM  (Save 
the  Children  from  Unfit  Ma¬ 
terial  ) . 

SCUM,  Nelson  said,  is  one  of 
the  four  groups  forming  “a  vast 
and  effective  coalition  of  several 
student  power  groups.”  Another 
parent  group,  he  said,  is  SWINE 
(Students  Wildly  Indignant 
al)out  Nearly  Everything) 
which,  he  said,  “has  a  longer 
history  and  much  deeper  myth¬ 
ology,”  being  of  course,  A1 
Capp’s  own  creation.  (Capp’s 
“L’il  Abner”  also  was  under 
attack.) 

“Two  ladies  auxiliaries  also 
have  become  a  part  of  this  swirl¬ 
ing  vortex,”  Nelson  said.  They 


are  ALGAE  (All  the  Girls 
Against  Everything)  and  PIGS 
(Pretty  Indignant  Girls  About 
Something) . 

The  formation  of  the  groups 
and  the  march  was  the  brain¬ 
child  of  Wayne  Ude,  a  seiiior 
in  English  from  Harlem,  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  purpose  of  the  protest, 
Ude  explained  was  that  “None 
of  us  like  those  comics  and,  be¬ 
sides,  we’re  just  trying  to  have 
a  little  fun.” 

“We  want  to  down  ‘Tracy’s’ 
violence,”  proclaimed  Nelson, 
“and  put  clothes  on  ‘Daisy 
Mae’.”  As  for  Nancy,  “We  jurt 
don’t  think  she^s  funny.  And  be¬ 
sides,  her  aunt  appears  to  have 
no  visible  means  of  support,” 
and  this  makes  a  very  bad  im¬ 
pression  on  young  minds. 

The  petition  which  the  group 
(some  sporting  long  hair,  beads 
and  a  few  beards,  according  to 
Coyle)  carried  to  the  newspaper 
included  the  signatures  of  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  “dignitaries,  post 
office  employees,  clergy,  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  establishment,” 
Nelson  said. 

Coyle  said  his  paper  did  take 
the  comic  protest  seriously. 
“Even  though  it  was  a  spoof  i 
there  was  an  underlying  serious¬ 
ness  about  it,”  he  said.  “These 
kids,  who  call  themselves  ‘love 
children’,  are  an  anti-war  paci¬ 
fist  group  and  they  were  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  violence  in  the  j 
comics,” 

Coyle  reported  that  a  1966  sur¬ 
vey  showed  all  three  strips  in  i 
question  rated  high  marks.  I 
“Strangely  enough,”  he  com-  i 
mented,  “  ‘Peanuts’  is  popular  K 
with  the  students  but  not  with  I 
our  general  readers.  As  a  matter  | 
of  fact  it  rates  very  low  with 
them.”  ; 


Top  dog  writer 

In  a  poll  conducted  by  Gaines 
Dog  Re.search  Center,  LaRue  P. 
Daniels  was  named  “Dog  Writer 
of  the  Year.”  He  was  honored 
for  his  .30  years  of  writing  on 
dogs  and  dog  .subjects  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  fine 
literary  style, 

• 

Bryant  goes  to  AP 

William  O.  Bryant,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter,  and  former  UPI 
staff  member  in  Montgomery, 
resigned  to  join  the  AP  Bureau 
in  Atlanta. 
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Schenectady  Union -Star 
delivers  Albany  edition 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

rhe  Union-Sta/r  of  Schenec¬ 
tady  will  begin  publishing  an 
“Albany  Edition”  on  Monday, 
M  ‘-rch  10,  in  a  move  designed  to 
br  laden  its  circulation  base. 

rhe  Union-Star,  which  was 
sold  recently  by  RKO-General 
Inc.  to  Clarity  Publishing  Co. 
of  Albany,  will  be  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  in  the  evening 
field. 

F.  R.  Hollendonner,  editor  of 
the  Union-Star,  said  the  edition 
will  be  home-delivered  and  sold 
on  stands  in  the  capital  city.  He 
would  not  divulge  how  many 
copies  were  being  printed  or  dis¬ 
tributed.  He  said  the  publisher, 
Tom  Clemente,  preferred  not  to 
get  involved  in  a  “numbers 
game”  at  this  time. 

The  decision  to  bring  out  the 
“Albany  edition”  is  based,  he 
said,  on  results  obtained  from 
an  “intensive  month-long  sur¬ 
vey”  that  indicated  there  was  a 
“desire  among  the  people  for  an¬ 
other  nevrapaper”. 

The  survey  was  made  by  the 
Union-Star. 

He  said  the  entire  editorial 
staff,  in  Schenectady,  will  write 
for  the  Albany  edition.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  news  bureau  has  been 
established  at  the  Clarity  plant 
at  75  Champlain  Street  in  Al¬ 
bany  where  the  Union-Star  has 
been  printed  on  offset  presses 
since  it  was  acquired  by  Cle¬ 
mente.  Several  other  newspapers 
and  periodicals  are  printed  at 
this  plant. 

Hollendonner  said  he  is  figur¬ 
ing  on  a  makeover  of  about 
seven  pages  on  the  average  each 
day  for  the  Albany  edition.  He 
said  the  Union-Star  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  as  the  masthead 
with  the  words  “Albany  Edi¬ 
tion”  in  an  ear. 


Pension  fund  assets 
given  to  employes 

Springfield,  Ma.ss. 

Springfield  newspapers  have 
distributed  to  their  520  employ¬ 
es  $1.5  million  from  a  pension 
fund  dissolved  by  S.  I.  Newhouse 
when  he  purchased  the  papers 
two  years  ago. 

Steven  Pappas,  president  of 
the  Springfield  Newspapers  Em¬ 
ployes’  Association,  said  the  pay¬ 
ments  ranged  from  $205.79  to 
$0,200,  based  on  length  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

Pappas  said  the  money  was 
left  over  after  the  $20  million 
pension  fund  was  dissolved  and 
$16.1  million  paid-up  annuity 
was  purchased  in  its  place. 


The  Knickerbocker  News, 
created  in  1937  by  the  merger 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Press  and 
Albany  Evening  News,  is  a  com¬ 
panion  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union  (moming-Sunday)  in  the 
Capital  Newspapers  Division  of 
the  Hearst  Corp. 

• 

Tv  was  fair 
in  Chicago, 
FCC  allows 

Washington 

The  three  major  television 
networks — American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  and  National 
Broadcasting  Company  —  have 
Ijeen  exonerated  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  of 
charges  that  they  did  not  comply 
with  the  fairness  doctrine  in 
their  coverage  of  the  tumultuous 
events  that  attended  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  last  August. 

The  FCC  notified  the  networks 
that  it  found  “no  substantial 
basis  to  conclude  that  they  failed 
to  give  reasonable  opportunity 
for  presentation  of  contrasting 
viewpoints”  in  their  coverage  of 
the  convention.  The  Conunission 
stressed  that  it  was  not  passing 
judgment  on  the  quality  of  the 
coverage  or  telling  television 
when  to  “turn  off  the  lights  and 
send  the  cameras  away”  but  was 
ruling  solely  on  the  issue  of 
whether  the  networks  had  given 
television  audiences  contrasting 
viewpoints  of  a  controversial 
situation. 

.Staging  the  news 

However,  the  FCC  reserved 
for  further  consideration  the 
(|uestion  of  whether  the  televi¬ 
sion  operators  had  deliberately 
staged  and  distorted  the  news  in 
order  to  emphasize  one  side  of 
the  turmoil  and  violence  that 
went  on  in  Chicago. 

The  Commission’s  position 
with  regard  the  “staging  the 
news”,  however,  was  reflected 
in  the  statement  that  it  did  not 
“denigrate  in  any  way  the  im¬ 
portance  or  complexity  of  the  is¬ 
sue”  but  it  was  a  matter  calling 
for  “the  most  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  by  the  media  and  by  ap¬ 
propriate  entities  not  involv^ 
in  the  licensing  of  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions.”  Journalistic  judgment  as 
to  when  to  turn  off  the  lights 
and  go  away  was  not  a  matter 


“subject  to  review  by  this  com¬ 
mission.” 

The  FCC  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  licensee  of  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  was  “responsible 
for  the  integrity  of  its  news  op¬ 
erations,”  and  must  be  diligent 
in  taking  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  its  employes  from  stag¬ 
ing  news  events.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  asserted  its  vital  interest  in 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
news  operations  of  broadcast 
licensees  but  disavowed  any 
function  of  censorship. 

Puzzling  assertions 

Responses  by  CBS  and  NBC 
to  the  Commission’s  request  for 
comments  upon  the  “hundreds 
of  complaints”  it  had  received 
concerning  coverage  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  events  contained  “puzzling 
assertions”  to  the  effect  that  a 
fairness  inquiry  from  the  Com¬ 
mission  raised  “the  specter  of  a 
government  agency  indicating  to 
broadcast  journalists  whether  to 
cover  an  aspect  of  a  public  event 
or  to  criticize  public  officials.” 
The  Commission  said  it  had 
made  clear  in  decision  after  de¬ 
cision  “the  right  of  broadcasters 
to  be  as  outspoken  as  they  wish, 
and  that  allowance  must  be 
made  for  honest  mistakes  on 
their  part.” 

“The  right  to  be  critical  of 
public  officials  is  so  well  in¬ 
grained  in  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  as  to  make  any  comment 
by  this  Commission  wholly  su¬ 
perfluous,”  the  FCC  told  the  net¬ 
works. 

• 

Ladies  send  sexual 
message  to  President 

Washington 

Among  the  more  or  less  im¬ 
portant  matters  that  awaited 
President  Nixon  when  he  got 
back  from  Europe  was  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Club.  The  wire 
reflected  the  irritation  of  the 
members  of  the  Club  over  a  re¬ 
mark  attributed  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Patricia  Hitt. 

Mrs.  Hitt  was  quoted  as  hav¬ 
ing  said  that  she  could  not 
“name  a  single  woman  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  cabinet  position.”  On 
a  motion  by  newswoman  Sarah 
McClendon,  at  a  rather  heated 
meeting  of  the  Club,  it  was 
voted  to  send  President  Nixon 
a  telegram  of  disagreement  with 
Mrs.  Hitt’s  statement. 

“We  hope  her  statement  does 
not  reflect  the  attitude  of  your 
Administration  and  that  your 
Administration  will  give  equal 
consideration  to  qualified  women 
in  filling  top  level  jobs  in  gov¬ 
ernment,”  said  the  telegram 
sent  by  Marie  Smith,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  the  Club’s  president. 


Time  Inc.  agrees 
to  purchase  stock 
of  suburb  papers 

Time  Inc.  announced  it  has 
reached  an  agreement  for  the 
acquisition  of  Pioneer  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  which  publishes  22 
weekly  newspapers  with  a  total 
circulation  of  118,000  in  sub¬ 
urban  communities  west,  north¬ 
west  and  north  of  Chicago. 
(E&P,  March  1.) 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  James  A.  Linen,  president  of 
Time  Inc.,  and  W.  Newton  Bur¬ 
dick  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Pioneer.  The  agreement  for 
the  purchase  of  outstanding 
shares  of  Pioneer  stock  for  $1,- 
350,000  was  concluded  with  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholders,  including 
Mrs.  Ruth  M.  MacArthur  and 
W.  Newton  Burdick  Jr. 

With  headquarters  in  St. 
Charles,  Pioneer  Publishing 
Company  consists  of  the  parent 
printing  company  and  a  subsid¬ 
iary,  Pioneer  Newspapers  Inc. 
Plans  call  for  Pioneer  to  become 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Time  Inc.,  with  the  present  man¬ 
agement  continuing  to  run  the 
company. 

The  oldest  Pioneer  newspaper 
was  founded  in  1879.  The  group 
was  put  together  by  the  late 
Telfer  MacArthur,  mainly  in  the 
1920s,  by  acquiring  some  papers 
and  starting  others.  The  22  be¬ 
ing  published  today  are: 

West  Side  Group:  Oak  Leaves, 
Forest  Leaves,  Austinite,  Pro¬ 
viso  Herald,  MontClare  Leyden 
Herald,  Norwood  Herald  and 
Franklin  Park  Herald. 

Northwest  Group:  Addison 
News-Bulletin,  Bensenville  Ban¬ 
ner,  Itasca  Record,  Township 
Times,  Roselle  Record,  Hoffman 
Estates  Record  and  Schaumburg 
Record, 

North  Shore  Group:  High¬ 
land  Park  News,  Deerfield  Re¬ 
view,  Highwood  News,  Lake 
Forester,  Lake  Bluff  Review, 
Northbrook  News,  Great  Lakes 
Bulletin,  Ft.  Sheridan  Tower. 

Pioneer  formerly  printed  the 
television  guide  sections  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Sun- 
Times.  The  plant  has  six  web 
offset  presses  (31  units),  includ¬ 
ing  two  Goss  Suburbanites  and 
two  Goss  Urbanites. 

• 

10c  more  for  HD 

Ottawa 

Home  delivery  price  of  the 
Journal  has  been  increased  to 
60  cents  a  week  from  50  cents. 
The  single  copy  price  of  10  cents 
— 15  cents  on  Saturdays — re¬ 
mains  the  same.  A  similar  in¬ 
crease  was  announced  earlier  by 
the  Citizen. 
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BUSH — All  college  graduations 
can't  be  big  affairs  with  world 
famous  speakers.  The  college  in 
this  particular  picture  did  happen 
to  have  a  famous  person  as  a 
speaker,  but  there  were  other 
things  on  the  minds  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  And  the  biggest  thing  that 
day  was  the  sun.  Its  presence  was 
related  to  the  program  through 
Improvised  sunbrellas  and  that 
was  what  I  photographed. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Returning  to  college 
for  ‘the  total  package’ 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

Lew  Bush  is  a  photojoumalist 
with  a  backgrround  like  no  other 
news  photographer  we  ever 
came  across. 

An  undergraduate  degree  in 
accounting.  The  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  a  large  daily.  Staff 
photographer  for  a  large  daily. 
Back  to  college  at  age  35  for  a 
graduate  degree  in  photography. 
And  presently  assistant  picture 
editor  of  a  large  daily. 

Lew,  assistant  picture  editor 
on  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 

Journal-Bulletin,  has  completed 
his  classroom  work  at  Syracuse 
University  for  an  M.  A.  in  Com¬ 
municative  Photography.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  his  thesis  com¬ 
pleted  in  June  on  how  news¬ 
papers  used  photography  to  re¬ 
port  the  Presidential  campaign 
visits  to  their  communities  in 
1949  and  1968. 

Lew’s  undergraduate  degree 
in  accounting  was  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida.  During  his 
senior  year  there  he  decided  that 
being  confined  to  a  desk  “doing 
rather  unimaginative  work”  was 
not  for  him.  He  had  l)een  in¬ 
terested  in  photography  as  a 
hobby  and  on  graduating  became 
one  for  the  Florida  Times- 
Union,  Jacksonville.  Lew  had 
worked  in  their  circulation  De¬ 
partment  for  several  years  prior 
to  and  during  college. 


sales  crews  and  perform  other 
duties  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  This  was  while  he  was  at¬ 
tending  Jacksonville  University 
and  the  University  of  Florida. 

For  nine  years  between  1958 
and  1967  he  was  a  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Times-Union.  “I 
worked  at  and  studied  photog¬ 
raphy  on  my  own,”  he  recalls, 
“and  feel  that  through  the 
mental  discipline  learned  in 
studying  accounting  I  was  able 
to  absorb  a  great  deal  about 
journalistic  photography  and  its 
uses.  And,  if  I  say  so  myself, 
I  accomplished  it  pretty  well.” 

During  his  last  two-and-one- 
half  years  with  the  T-U  photo 
department.  Lew  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  color  photography 
operation — several  pictures  a 
week  including  the  use  of  daily 
color  news  coverage. 

So  why  would  a  person  with 
such  a  practical  background  in 
news  photography,  decided  at  the 
age  of  35,  to  go  back  to  the 
campus  fulltime 

“Newspapers  generally  are 
not  in  the  practice  of  doing 


much  toward  in-plant  training  to 
improve  or  educate  their  staffs 
in  the  over-all  editorial  opera¬ 
tion,”  Lew  claims.  “Or  as  to  why 
things  are  done  the  way  they 
are  and  in  general  prepare  the 
staff  for  greater  responsibility. 

Photographers  are  in  a  ter¬ 
minal  situation.  Newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations  are  run  by  word 
men,  the  guys  who  came  up 
through  the  use  of  the  written 
word.  Seldom  are  the  photogra¬ 
phers  permitted  into  the  inner 
circle  of  editorial  decision  mak¬ 
ing. 

“I  know  that  there  are  some 
photographers  who  have  made 
the  breakthrough  but  the  odds 
are  high  that  one  won’t.  I  think 
that  I  can.” 

In  making  his  decision  to  re¬ 
turn  to  school.  Lew  felt  that  if 
he  really  was  going  to  offer  a 
good  package  to  a  publisher,  he 
needed  the  education  or  training 
in  other  areas  of  journalism. 
And  at  the  age  of  35,  he  felt 
that  if  he  was  ever  going  to  go 
back  to  school  it  was  then  or 
never.  “Although  I  had  wanted 
to  return  to  school  for  several 
years,”  he  says,  “all  those  things 
that  kept  me  from  it  just  seemed 
to  l)e  right  for  me  at  this  time.” 

On  .4ssistanlship 

Lew  went  to  Syracuse  on  an 
assistantship  which  at  first  con¬ 
sisted  of  15  hours  a  week  in  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Press 
.Association,  which  is  based  at 
the  university.  This  jiast  Fall 


he  was  a  photo  lab  instructor. 
“The  assistantship  assignment 
allowed  me  to  apply  and  share 
with  the  students  what  I  knew 
most  of  and  enjoyed — photogra¬ 
phy,”  he  says.  “Under  this  as¬ 
signment,  I  helped  20  students 
in  each  of  five  lab  sessions. 

“Most  of  the  students  were 
l)eginners,  a  few  were  advanced. 
The  problems  of  these  students 
ranged  from  whether  to  put  the 
film  or  paper  backing  in  the  de¬ 
veloper  to  advertising  set-ups 
and  storj’  layouts  and  what  it’s 
like  working  as  a  photographer. 
It  was  a  rewarding  and  inter¬ 
esting  semester.” 

Lew  took  courses  in  photogra¬ 
phy,  writing,  graphic  arts,  re¬ 
search  methods  and  other  re¬ 
lated  subjects.  “Courses  that 
would  help  me  further  under¬ 
stand,  interpret  and  formulate 
opinions  in  journalism,”  Lew 
claims.  “.A  graduate  degree  in 
photography  is  in  keeping  with 
the  experience  I  had  already  ac¬ 
cumulated.  The  other  courses 
helped  broaden  my  ability  to 
assume  greater  challenges. 

“My  purpose  in  returning  to 
college  was  not  so  much  to  study 
photography  as  it  was  to  get 
courses  in  journalism  that  would 
enable  me  to  better  use  photog¬ 
raphy.  I  felt  I  had  a  pretty  good 
command  of  photography  al¬ 
ready  but  this  didn’t  mean  I 
couldn’t  learn  more.  I  try  to 
learn  something  from  every  pic¬ 
ture  I  see.” 

{Continued  next  week.) 


Former  Carrierboy 


He  was  a  carrierboy  for 
them  while  still  in  high  school. 
In  1950,  the  last  part  of  his  high 
school  senior  year,  he  became  a 
Times-Union  district  manager. 
This  lasted  for  a  year  then  he 
went  into  the  Army. 

On  his  discharge  in  1953,  he 
went  back  to  the  T-U  to  handle 
circulation  statistics,  supervise 
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BUSH — This  it  one  of  my  efforts 
at  photography  as  fine  art.  It  is 
not  an  area  of  photography  that 
I  feel  at  much  at  ease  with  at  I 
do  with  a  journalistic  assignment. 
Therefore  I  anjoy  the  challenge 
even  though  it  it  sometimes 
frustrating. 


BUSH — This  golfer,  in  second  place  and  not  able  to  keep  the  strokes  down 
and  the  admiration  up,  took  a  quick  peek  and  gave  this  very  questionable 
glance  at  her  playing  partner  who  was  keeping  the  strokes  down  and  the 
admiration  up.  This  picture  did  not  run  with  the  tourney  sports  story  of  that 
day  but  it  and  several  other  shots  of  mine  on  the  expressions  of  woman  golfers 
made  a  page  layout  in  the  women's  section  the  day  after  the  tournament. 
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BUSH — The  donkey  cart  was  taking  kids  for  a  ride  at  a 
birthday  party.  I  was  doing  a  story  on  the  aged  driver  of 
the  cart  when  I  noticed  the  exchange  of  curious  expressions 
between  the  donkeys  and  a  young  party  goer.  I  snapped  it. 


Printers  end 
their  strike, 
ask  for  jobs 

High  Point,  N.C. 

The  15-month-old  strike 
against  the  High  Point  Enter¬ 
prise,  an  afternoon  newspaper, 
has  officially  ended.  Leaders  of 
the  striking  printers  notified  the 
publishers  that  the  strike  has 
been  called  off, 

Olin  Lord,  president  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  union,  said  employes  who 
went  on  strike  December  5, 1967, 
are  a.sking  for  reinstatement. 
He  asked  for  a  meeting  with 
management  representatives  to 
handle  details  of  the  strike’s  end. 

Picketing  members  of  the 
union  had  walked  around  the 
Enterprise  building  for  nearly 
660  days  before  they  were  with¬ 
drawn  in  the  early  afternoon  of 
February  26. 

The  National  Lalwr  Relations 
Board  had  ruled  on  February  10 
that  there  was  no  basis  for  the 
union’s  charge  that  the  company 
had  not  bargained  in  good  faith. 
It  also  ruled  in  favor  of  the  com¬ 
pany  on  a  number  of  other  alle¬ 
gations  made  by  the  union. 

The  NLRB  ruling  was  on  an 
appeal  filed  by  the  union  after 


the  regional  office  of  the  NLRB 
declared  last  May  that  the 
union’s  charges  were  without 
foundation. 

*  *  « 

Acting  on  court  decision 

After  the  ITU  called  off  its 
.strike  against  the  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger  on  February  3, 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  obser\’ed  in  a 
labor  relations  bulletin  that  the 
union  was  taking  this  action  in 
accord  with  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Known  as  the  Fleetwood 
Trailer  doctrine,  SNPA  ex¬ 
plained,  this  permits  the  union 
to  call  off  a  strike,  stop  picket¬ 
ing  and  payment  of  strike  bene¬ 
fits,  and  make  a  valid  claim  on 
the  employer  to  provide  “sub- 
.stantially  equivalent  employ¬ 
ment”  to  the  strikers  when  there 
is  an  opening  in  the  shop  force. 

• 

Meeting  bill  dies 

Topeka,  Kans. 

A  bill  that  w’ould  have  re¬ 
quired  all  tax-supported  public 
agencies  in  Kansas  to  open  their 
meetings  to  the  public  died  in 
the  Legislature.  The  State  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  of  the  Kansas 
House  killed  the  proposed  open¬ 
meeting  bill  and  turned  down  a 
companion  effort  to  get  similar 
legislation  introduced  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  bill. 


Ruth  Ridder, 
publisher’s 
widow,  dies 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Ruth  O’Day  Ridder, 
newspaper  executive,  writer  and 
musician,  died  at  her  home,  21 
Westcott  Road,  after  several 
weeks  illness.  She  was  81. 

The  widow  of  Victor  F.  Rid¬ 
der,  of  the  newspaper  family, 
she  was  the  vicepresident  of  the 
Home  News  Publishing  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  for  34  years.  She 
had  held  that  post  since  August 
1933,  following  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  William  Boyd, 
publisher  of  the  Home  News. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she 
was  a  director  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Home  New’s. 

Writer  and  musician 

In  addition  to  her  executive 
position  with  the  newspaper 
she  had  from  time  to  time 
taken  an  active  interest  in  writ¬ 
ing  for  it.  Among  her  re- 
portorial  works  were  coverage 
of  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  of  England  in  1953, 
as  well  as  observations  on  people 
and  customs  of  a  number  of 
European  nations.  She  also  re¬ 
view^  children’s  books  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  cov’ered  political 
conventions. 

She  w’as  an  accomplished  mu¬ 
sician  and  had  appeared  in  a 
number  of  concerts.  In  the  early 
days  of  radio,  she  organized  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  string  quartet 
with  which  she  had  played  on 
several  metropolitan  stations. 

Bom  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  Oct. 
7,  1887,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Daniel  and  Louise 
Newell' O’Day.  Her  father  was 
an  officer  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  She  attended  the  Veltan 
School,  New  York  City,  and  w’as 
a  graduate  of  Walnut  Hill 
School,  Natick,  Mass. 

The  first  marriage,  to  Mr. 
Boyd,  produced  three  children, 
Hugh  N.  Boyd  of  Princeton, 
present  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Home  News;  the  late 
Kathleen  B.  Martin  of  New 
York  City,  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Boyd  Talbot,  also  of  Princeton. 

Mr.  Boyd  died  in  February 
1933  and  in  June  1937  his  w'idow 
married  Mr.  Ridder,  who  died 
June  14,  1963. 

Mrs.  Ridder  also  is  survived 
by  four  grandchildren,  William 
M.  Boyd  and  Henderson  Talbott 
of  Princeton  and  Timothy  and 
Brian  Martin,  of  New  York 
City,  and  three  great-grand¬ 
children,  Hugh,  John  and 
Kathryn  Boyd,  all  of  Princeton. 


Deaths 

J.  Charles  Baxter,  ’.9,  i 

former  financial  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (0.)  Citizen;  Feb.  18. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Wanda  Paine,  H6, 
widow’  of  Robert  Findlay  Paine, 
a  pioneer  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  who  died  in  1940; 
Feb,  19. 

*  *  * 

Therese  Jose  Hamlin,  loi, 
for  27  years  publisher  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Pony  Ex-  j 
press,  a  monthly  published  at  - 
Sonora,  Calif.;  Feb.  14. 

•  .  .  , 

Jerome  F.  Patterson,  70,  re-  * 
tired  (1962)  president  of  Morse 
International  Advertising  ' 
Agency;  former  New  York  Daily 
New's  reporter  and  advertising 
copy  writer;  March  3. 

•  *  • 

Raymond  F,  McCauley,  67, 
retired  (1966)  general  counsel 
to  the  Hearst  Corporation; 
March  2. 

*  «  * 

William  Freyse,  70,  artist 
for  the  “Our  Boarding  House” 
cartoon  for  30  years;  March  3. 

«  «  * 

Trevor  L.  Christine,  63, 
author  (“Etched  in  Arsenic” 
and  other  books) ;  former  news¬ 
paperman  (Shanghai  Post,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  AP, 
Newsweek),  and  government 
travel  publicist;  Feb.  28. 

•  •  • 

Larry  Wolters,  69,  retired  > 
(1965)  radio  and  television  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  ' 
36  years;  Feb.  27. 

*  •  * 

Malcolm  A.  C.  McCallum, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  (Alta.)  Herald  since  1947; 
Feb.  24. 

*  «  • 

Dewey  D.  Dunn,  70,  retired 
(1966)  managing  editor  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times; 
Feb.  25. 

• 

Harvard  fellowship 

Cambridge,  Ma.ss. 

Richard  H.  de  Lone,  a  former 
education  reporter  for  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  has 
been  granted  an  Alfred  North 
WTiitehead  Fellowship  for  a  year 
of  study  at  Harvard  University. 
He  is  assistant  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  Philad*?!- 
phia. 

• 

Fatal  accident 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Ray’mond  H.  Boettger,  a  press¬ 
man  at  Kansas  Color  Press  Inc. 
here,  w’as  electrocuted  February 
27  when  he  leaned  across  an  off¬ 
set  press  and  his  chest  shorb'd 
an  electrical  contact.  Tiie 
coroner  ruled  death  accidentrJ. 


SAVE  A  BUNDLE  of  cash! 
We  can  show  you  how  to  have 

COLD  TYPE  FLEXIBILITY 

without  'going  offset' 

1 .  Fast 

2.  Done  with  low  cost  labor 

3.  Type  set  on  cold  type  machines 

4.  En^aved  on  Electronic  Tracers 

Exciting  is  the  only  way  to  describe  the  NEW 
MODEL  ER  ELECTRONIC  TRACER  with  dot  at¬ 
tachment.  The  newspapers  that  have  installed  the 
NEW  MODEL  ELECTRONIC  TRACER  are  mighty 
pleased  with  the  results  they  are  getting.  They  are 
getting  contrast  and  reproduction  they  never 
thought  possible  before,  and  are  turning  out  en¬ 
gravings  at  a  speed  they  never  imagined. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


Plasli-Graphic  Supply  Company 

P.  O.  DKAWKK  2«S,  \ APKK\  II.I.K,  II.I.INfllS  Wt.liAO 
Photic  .'}l2-3.';.v22S% 
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New  for  the  two-format  photographer 

The  new  Durst  DA9(K)  provides  precise  autotocus  — not  with 
lust  one  lens,  but  with  two  On-the-nose,  in-focus  autofocus! 

What  a  convenience,  if  you  re  working  with  more  than 
one  film  size  You  can  have  your  DA90()  autofocus  — 
equipped  for  any  of  the  two  formats  you  use  most  fre¬ 
quently —with  28  and  SOmm  lenses  for  subminiature  to 
3Smm,  50  and  8()mm,  for  35mm  to2'»-square  or  50  and 
105mm,  for  35  and  2'  «  \  V  i 

The  lenses  are  top-qualit\  Componons,  the  autotocus 
systems,  an  integral  part  of  the  enlarger,  not  an  after¬ 
thought  Each  cam  is  factory-matched  to  its  mated  lens, 
built  into  the  enlarger  head  for  tixed,  reliable  accuracy 
A  sliding  turret  lets  you  switch  lenses  instantly 
smoothly  And  the  action  automatically  adjusts  the  con¬ 
denser  system  tor  the  focal  length  lens  in  use 

You  can  also  bypass  the  autotocus  systems  and  tocus 
the  DA‘KX)  manually  with  the  st‘lected  lenses  or  any 
other  The  DA‘KX)  column  upright  has  magnification 
scales  cIcMrly  inscribed  for  all  lenses  It's  tall  enough 
for  1b\20  prints  directly  on  the  baselioard  And  its 
Tri-plan  contour  gives  it  an  incredible  rigidity  even 
with  the  head  at  the  top,  swung  around  for  giant 
floor  proiec  tions 

Other  DA‘KX)  features  include  condens¬ 
er/ ref  lex  illumination,  above-the-lens  filter 
I  drawer,  rapid  height  adjustment  and  lock 
'  arrangement,  plastic-laminate-protected 
baseboard,  and  easy  conversion  to  reflex 
autofoc  us  copy  camera  Price  starts  at  under 
$540,  def)ending  on  lenses  selec  ted 
Durst  also  offers  the  AWX)  one-lens  autofoc  us 
enlarger,  priced  from  under  5350,  St‘('  them  both 
at  your  spec  lalist  photo  dealer  or  write 

DLiRSI  (I'S.A)  Inc  ,  Garden  City.  New  York 
11530  Subsidiary  of  fhrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industrie's,  Inc  (In  Canada  Rraun  EU'ctric  of 
Canada  Ltd) 


Donble'Barrel 
Dnrst  Antofocus 
DA-900 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

EDITORIAL  PAGE 


By  RicJv  Friedman 

What  makes  a  pood  editorial 
pape? 

W’e  put  this  question  to  Jack 
Boynton,  editor  of  the  1,800 
Clinton  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  which 
carries  an  aw'ard-winninp  edi¬ 
torial  pape.  Boynton’s  paper  has 
also  won  numerous  awards  in 
general  excellence  and  typogra¬ 
phy. 

Jack  replied:  “leadership; 
entertainment;  variety  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  week’s 
events.  Add  a  knowledge  of  w'hat 
is  happening  within  the  com¬ 
munity  and  you  round  out  the 
picture.” 

He  contends  that  since  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  local  weekly  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  gx>od  source  of  in¬ 
formation,  proper  use  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  tends  to  substantiate 
this  fact.  “In  some  case  it  will 
be  difficult  to  devote  a  full  page 
to  editorial  and  feature  com¬ 
ment,”  he  goes  on.  “But  this 
does  not  abrogate  an  editor’s  ob¬ 
ligation  to  commeat  on  local  ac¬ 
tivities. 

“Admittedly,  it’s  impossible  to 
crusade  every  week.  And  I  fully 
realize  that  small  community 
news  has  a  habit  of  being  re¬ 
petitive,  yet  all  news  has  a 
variety  of  angles  and  this 
should  be  what  the  editor  .seeks 
to  examine.” 

‘Heart  beat' 

Jack  Boynton  sees  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  as  separating  the  men 
from  the  boys  “or  better  yet, 
the  newspaper  from  the  shop¬ 
per.”  He  calls  editorials  the 
“heartbeat  of  any  small  paper.” 
Canned  editorials  are  worse 
i  than  no  editorials  at  all,  he  says. 

His  “Week’s  End”  column  on 
the  editorial  page  began  as  a 
space  filler  five  years  ago.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  best  read  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  Courier. 

“I  quite  frankly  didn’t  .see 
then  how  I  could  come  up  with 
something  fresh  each  w’eek,”  he 
.says.  “But  so  far  this  idea  has 
worked.” 

“Week’s  End”  is  written  as 
pure  entertainment  and  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  foolishness  Jack  .says 
newspapermen  so  often  en¬ 
counter. 

The  name  deriwd  from  its 
creation — catching  up  on  other 
newspapers  once  the  Cour¬ 
ier  was  out.  Many  items  are 
culled  from  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  which  are  full  of  the 
I  oddities  that  make  grist  for 
Jack’s  mill. 

“I  switch  things  around  to 
make  myself  or  good  friends  the 
goat.  I  write  it  like  I  talk  and 
!  it’s  amazing  how  many  times 

I 
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I’ve  sat  in  front  of  the  type¬ 
writer  with  a  wel-defined  idea 
only  to  have  something  entirely 
different  develop.  It’s  w'ritten  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment. 

“On  occasion  my  comments 
have  evoked  rebukes.  More 
often  they’re  taken  as  intended, 
in  good  fun.  Having  lived  in  a 
progressive  and  sophisticated 
community  for  13  years,  I  feel 
I  can  take  considerable  liberty 
with  the  column  and  often  do.” 

College  Town 

Clinton  is  a  busy  college  town 
— Hamilton  and  Kirkland  Col¬ 
leges — of  1,800  people,  near 
Utica.  “Basically,  it’s  bedroom 
to  Utica,”  Jack  says.  “But  the 
occupants  of  the  beds  hold  some 
pretty  high  positions  in  Utica 
businesses. 

“We  have  excellent  schools, 
high  taxes  and  no  outhouses. 
Clinton  is  jealously  independ¬ 
ent,  although  generally  could  be 
classed  as  suburban.” 

Jack,  a  native  of  WesH 
Orange,  N.  J.,  is  a  1951  grad¬ 
uate  of  Hamilton.  He  worked  for 
the  w’eekly  Caldwell  (N.  J.) 
Progress  for  three  months  be¬ 
fore  buying,  with  his  brother. 
Bill,  the  Courier  in  May,  1955. 
Bill  operates  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Over  the  years  Jack  has  tried 
dozens  of  editorial  page  feature 
ideas  on  his  readers.  One  which 
has  remained  popular  is  “From 
Past  Issues  of  the  Courier.” 

“This  feature  is  admittedly 
old  hat  but  the  public,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  small  community, 
loves  it.  Even  new  residents  go 
for  it,”  he  says. 

Jack  claims  that  even  though 
good  syndicated  columns  are 
available,  a  locally  written  fea¬ 
ture,  if  it  is  done  well,  is  much 
more  favorably  received  by 
readers. 

Carries  Pearson 

But  he  does  carry  Drew 
Pearson  regularly. 

“Pearson’s  a  natural  for  an 
upstate  New  York,  primarily 
Republican  community,”  Jack 
says.  “I  find  that  people  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  opposites  and  Pear¬ 
son  fits  in  this  category  like 
nothing  else  available.  He’s  well- 
known,  respected — whether  you 
agree  with  him  or  not.  And  he 
writes  in  a  way  to  occasionally 
outrage  his  readers,  which,  I 
feel,  is  a  healthy  situation.” 

Boynton’s  approach  to  edi¬ 
torials  is  90  percf-nt  local.  He 
feels  he  should  write  about  those 
things  he  can  be  something  of 
an  authority  on. 
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Tarkling  The 


Th»  Clinton  Courier  nditorial  pagn—lnadnnhip,  nniortainmont, 
varinfy  and  intnrprntation,  what's  happening  within  the  com¬ 
munity  .  .  . 


He  emphasizes  variety.  “If  a 
community  is  worthy  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  there  are  ample  subjects. 
In  13  years  I’ve  written  some¬ 
thing  like  2,000  editorials. 

“Obviously  some  are  repetitive 
but  the  approach  is  usually 
fresh — not  contradictory  unless 
events  lead  to  a  change  in  my 
stand.  That’s  happened.  No  edi¬ 
torial  writer  should  be  inflex¬ 
ible.” 

Usually  one  editorial  is  based 
on  the  lead  story  on  Page  One. 
Jack  feels  local  editorials  should 
praise,  (*ondemn  or  entertain  but 
they  should  also  offer  something 
concrete.  “An  editorial  is  a 
newspaper’s  opinion.  To  sur¬ 
round  a  subject  without  taking 
some  sort  of  stand  is  to  do  a 
half-job.” 

Letters 

Jack  regards  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  are  “like  money.”  They  “go 
to  them  what  has.” 

Boynton  says  he  prints  every 
signed  letter  except  those  from 
“obvious  kooks — and  you  can  us¬ 
ually  tell  who  they  are”  or 
those  which  border  on  lil)el. 
Sometimes,  with  the  waiter’s  ap¬ 
proval,  he  alters  the  letters  to 
make  them  printable. 

On  art  for  the  editorial  page. 
Jack  says:  “Use  a  local  cartoon 
but  only  if  it’s  good.  And  us¬ 
ually  there  is  one  local  cartoon¬ 
ist  available  who  is  happy  to  see 
his  work  published.  I  haven’t 


paid  for  a  cartoon  in  13  years 
and  last  year  one  of  ours  was 
tops  in  New  York. 

“If  no  cartoon  is  available,  it’s 
a  simple  matter  to  relate  a  pho¬ 
tograph  to  some  story  or  edito¬ 
rial.  And  if  this  can’t  be  done, 
just  a  good  picture. 

“White  space  is  used  abun¬ 
dantly  in  makeup  of  the  page. 
Jack  says  there  hasn’t  been  a  30- 
dash  in  the  Courier  for  12  years 
— anyplace.  When  you  bump 
into  a  headline  you  have  ob¬ 
viously  finished  the  article.” 

• 

N.  Y.  Times  oflfers 
employe  stock  plan 

The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  has  instituted  a  stock  pur¬ 
chase  plan  whereby  employes 
can  buy  New  York  Times  Class 
A  common  stock  through  pay¬ 
roll  deductions.  Participants  in 
the  plan  will  acquire  their 
shares  at  15  percent  less  than 
the  market  price  on  January  31, 
1969,  or  December  31,  1969, 
whichever  is  lower.  The  two 
dates  mark  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  plan. 

The  offering  was  mailed  to 
5,400  eligible  employes,  all  full¬ 
time  employes  and  all  part-tim¬ 
ers  who  have  regularly  worked 
20  hours  a  week  since  August  1, 
1968.  It  also  went  to  employes 
of  the  Times’s  wholly  owned 
sub.sidiaries. 
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>’"  Bhfran  aiHift 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 


The  Daily  Herald-Tribune  of  Grande  Prairie  comes 
from  the  far- western  reaches  of  Alberta,  Canada. 

The  tearsheets  were  sent  by  Philip  R.  McLeod, 
managing  editor.  He  remarked  the  paper  has  been 
tinkering  with  format  since  1967. 

The  tinkering  has  resulted  in  mint-bright  pages. 
The  six-column  format  is  a  14-pica  set,  18  points  be¬ 
tween  columns. 

Column  rules  and  cutoffs  are  sunk,  airing  out  the 
page.  Art  is  big.  Heads,  in  all-down  style,  are  richly 
black  in  this  offset  production. 

With  one  exception,  every  element  forms  a  rec¬ 
tangle,  with  the  emphasis  on  a  horizontal  pattern. 
Every  comer  is  accented.  The  biggest  head  on  the 
page  is  48  point.  That’s  big  enough  in  this  circulation 
situation  (5,000  p.m.  in  a  city  of  12,000).  The  head 
across  lower  right  is  36  point.  Not  too  big  for  the 
bottom. 

Many  newspapers  of  this  size  suffer  from  lack  of 
an  adequate  range  of  head  sizes,  in  Roman  and  italic. 
This  does  not  appear  to  apply  in  Grande  Prairie. 

The  sparkling-clean  nameplate-  is  a  sight  for  the 
eye.  It’s  clean,  uncluttered  and  with  ample  space 
among  its  three  elements.  Si)ace  is  abundant  around 
all  elements  in  the  ])age,  if  you  examine  it.  Pains  with 
minute  details  in  white  .space  reaps  dividends  in 
readability. 

The  editorial  page  likewi.se  is  chastely  clean.  The 
same  14-pica  set  is  used  here.  Again,  each  of  the  four 
hot  spots  packs  emphasis,  art  in  upper  right  and 
lower  left  and  heads  in  upper  left  and  lower  right.  A 
hammer  is  used  effectively  in  lower  right. 

These  pages  measure  92.6  picas  in  width  (assum¬ 


ing  they  are  shot  at  100  i)er  cent),  somewhat  wider 
than  most  sheets. 

The  six-column  format  is  nothing  new  in  Grande 
Prairie.  It  also  was  started  in  1967.  Mr.  McLeod  said 
his  was  the  first  daily  in  Canada  to  go  six-column. 

“Our  layout  is  pretty  well  fixed,’’  he  remarked, 
“except  for  a  continual  updating  process. 

“The  final  phase  of  a  change-over  to  make  the  pa¬ 
per  brighter  was  to  nwve  all  wire  copy  inside  and 
turn  the  front  page  completely  over  to  local  news. 

“There  were  a  couple  of  reasons  for  this;  With 
the  competition  of  TV  and  being  an  afternoon  daily, 
our  top  wire  items  usually  were  pretty  old  by  the 
time  they  were  read.  And  we  l)ecame  convinced  that 
many  papers  run  wire  news  on  the  front  page  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  some  sort  of  tradition  and  not  be¬ 
cause  it  was  honestly  the  most  important  or  interest¬ 
ing  news. 

“While  a  completely  local  front  page  may  be 
swinging  too  far  the  other  way,  we  have  found  our 
good  local  news  far  out.sells  even  top  wire  stories  we 
lined  before.’’ 

Mr.  McLeod  remarked  that  he  has  fcHind  some  in¬ 
teresting  things  about  the  six-column  format. 

“For  one  thing,’’  he  said,  “the  layouts  seem  to  turn 
out  better  if  all  items  are  squared  off  and  if  only  one 
or  two  one-column  heads  are  used.” 

Tinkering  pays  off. 

«  *  * 

(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
E&P.  (kirrespondence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
Copley  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhoe  .\venue.  La  Jolla, 
California.  92037.) 
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classified  section 

*ienefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  A«*Hir»'rr 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraiser*— ContultantM 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
Iiartnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
(HiHes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67664. 


EDWIN  VELTEN 

NOW  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
WORTH-EDWARD 
LABOR  MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS.  INC. 

AVAILABLE  AS  ADVISOR  ON  SHORT 
TERM  ASSIGNMENT  ON  PHOTO-COM- 
POSITION.  PLATE-MAKING.  PRESS 
OPERATION  FOR  ROTOGRAVURE.  OFF¬ 
SET  OR  LETTERPRESS. 

SUITE  60$,  II  COMMERCE  ST. 
NEWARK.  N.J.  07102 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Kates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTtD" 

( Pay  able  with  order  I 

4-wtelit . $1.00  per  line,  per  Ittuc 

3-M«ckt . Sl-10  per  line,  per  liuit 

2'»fckt  . Sl-20  per  lint,  per  Istut 

1-wttk  . $1.30  per  lint. 

Count  Art  artragt  words  ptr  Imt 
3  lints  miniPMim 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  (or  box  service 

Air-nail  service  on  box  nunbers  also 
avaHabIt  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answcrini 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  avoid  send- 
>n(  a  resumt  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  still  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "ClassiAed  Department” 
along  with  a  note  listing  Uie  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  ruch.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  far  you. 


"AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-wttks .  $1.50  per  lint,  ptr  issue 

3-wteks .  $1.60  ptr  lint,  per  issue 

2-wttbs  $1.70  per  lint,  per  issue 

1-wttk  . $1.80  ptr  lint. 

DISPLAT - CLASSIFIED 

Tha  ON  if  bardtrs.  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decaratwos,  changes  your  classi- 
Red  ad  to  display.  The  rate  tor  display- 
ClassiAed  It  S3J.5  per  agaU  lino— $44.10 
ptr  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WIEKLT  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuoadoy,  4:30  PM 

Bax  aumbart,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
at  they  are  received,  are  valid  far  1-ytar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

OSO  Third  Avo.,  N.  T.,  N.  T.  10023 
(AC  212)  Plow  2-70SO 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“AIRPORT  BEAT”  —  A  Sleeper!  $3. 
Kennedy  newsman  Kreeta  VIP’S.  Box 
386,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

CDUNTKY  ONE-FAMILY  WEEKLY 
must  expand.  Potential  big  .  .  .  and 
soon!  Wanted:  2  partners;  (1)  busi¬ 
ness-ad  manager;  (2)  shop  foreman. 
$25,U10  each  would  probably  swing  it, 
for  right  persons.  Send  25-word  state¬ 
ment  of  what  you  think  are  first  and 
second  goals  of  a  newspaper  to  Blair 
Macy,  Windsor,  Colo. — 8U560. 

.START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
26  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.— 10036. 


Clippings  Wanted 

WILL  PAY  26*!  PER  CUPPING  .'or 
specific  subjects.  Write  Richard  H. 
Gentry,  6151  Tompkins  Dr.,  McLean, 
Va.— 22101. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712  I 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  i 
I  Conducts  professional,  confidential  nego¬ 
tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  high¬ 
est  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  county.  Before  you  consider  sale 
or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (AC  813)  446-0871  daytime  (AC 
813)  733-1100  nights,  or  write  Box  3364, 
Cleamaier  Beach,  E'lorida  33516.  No 
obligation,  of  course. 

ITS  NOT  THE  IK)WN  PAYMENT 
that  liuys  the  newspajier — it’s  the  i>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGEaJCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Naiareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph;  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

Mel  Hoilell.  Dir.,  Newspaper  Div.. 
Hazen  Co.,  191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Upland, 
Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1596. 

NEGflTlATOR.S  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  proiierties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  2C5)  546-3357. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  AS.SOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspatier  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1761 

HARRIS  ELL.SWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

fXlNFTDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEW.SPAPF31  in 
the  .South  or  .Southeast,  write:  News- 
l>a|ier  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  215  Curtis 
St.,  Jennings,  La.  70546.  Ph :  1-318- 
824-0475. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in 
attractive  area  selected  by  large  chains 
for  store  expansion  programs.  Com¬ 
plete  plant  with  Goes  press.  Gross  last 
year  $207,000;  price  $248,000;  29% 
down.  DEAN  SELLERS,  Newspaper 
Bkr.,  1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Ariz.  85201.  Phones  (602)  964-1093, 
9A4-2952. 


MIDWE.ST  DAILY 

Publication  specializes  in  legal  notices 
and  business  news.  Good  profits.  Job 
plant.  Asking  $600,000.  Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd,,  Wheaton,  III. 

WIS(X)NSIN  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  ex¬ 
clusive.  in  rich  area.  Price  $42,500. 
Terms.  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper 
Service,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 
66801. 

$2,500  IS  ALL  IT  TAKES  to  get  into 
a  California  rural  weekly  with  potential 
five  times  its  gross.  Ideal  for  an  en¬ 
ergetic  couple  who  are  willing  to  build 
for  future.  John  Hogue,  Broker,  1416 
E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Ariz. — 85201. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY!  Exclusive  In¬ 
diana  county-seat  weekly.  Shares  fully 
in  county  legals.  At  $90,C90  priced 
well  below  gross.  $26,000  down.  Larry 
Towe  Agency,  472  Fletcher,  Winter 
Park,  Fla. — 32789. 

PACIFIC  COA.ST  WEEKLY,  exclusive, 
in  perfect  locale.  For  the  man  who 
will  buy  a  Fleetwood  Brougham  be¬ 
cause  hr  thinks  he  deserves  it  and  can 
afford  it.  Priced  12  times  earnings. 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

IOWA  OFFSET  county-seat  exclusive 
weekly,  prize-winner.  G;>od  profit  on 
$.53,000  gross.  Priced  $45,000.  Terms. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Nwspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 66801. 


MACHINERY  &  SUH»LIES 


Composing  Room 


YOU  CAM  SAVE  $9,000.00  on  Jusfap* 
Computer  used  only  ten  months.  Re  -son 
for  selling:  Shifts  to  cold-type.  In¬ 
cluded  is  one  set  spare  parts,  two 
readers,  two  BRPE  Punchers,  Aiti^ 
matic  Hyphenation  Module,  Wire  S^rw 
ice  Conversion  Moduie,  8  Width  p  ugs 
for  various  faces. 

TWO  FAIRCHILD  PERFORATf  RS 
practically  new.  One  multiface  with 
eight  grids.  The  other  for  use  with 

computer.  _ 

SAVE  $10,000  ON  AN  ELEKTROM 
used  but  ten  months.  Machine  has  two 
magazines,  TTS  Unit,  Shaffstall  Mat 
Detector,  Four  Molds,  Electric  Hydra- 
quadder,  Thermex  Disc  and  Water  He- 
circulator. 

FOR  SALE:  Used  Elrod,  Ludlow  and 
31  Linotype.  All  used  daily  in  our  shop. 
Contact:  Orville  Campbell 
CXILONIAL  PRESS,  INC. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.— 27514 
(919)  967-7045 

ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — I  ntertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  RHffRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


:  AVAILABLE  NOW  !  ! 

!  3-year-old  Electron,  2  maga-  \ 
g  zines,  S#71()00  with  4  mold  i 
•  disk,  ShafTstall  detector,  Star  j 

1  autosetter.  g 

2  Universal  Printing  Equip.  Co.  2 

g  Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071  I 

A....... J 


Newspapers  ff'antea 

COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION 
interested  in  purchasing  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Must  be  profitable  and  have 
operating  management.  Send  fullest 
details  in  confidence.  Box  347,  Editor 
Se  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  OR  SEMI-WE-EKLY 
$100,000  to  $500,000  Gross 
Box  383,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Publications  For  Sale 

MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
Established  outstanding  publication  for 
the  civilian  pilot.  We  enjoy  an  excel¬ 
lent  reputation  and  offer  great  poten¬ 
tial  for  growth  and  profits.  Continuous 
monthly  publication  since  1961.  Box 
346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW.SPAPER  .SERVICE.S 


HANDY  FILLEHS,  four  niy-eii  printed 
headed,  tape.  Samples  available.  P.O. 
Bux  5451*  San  Francisco*  Calif.  94101* 


Newspaper — Job  Printing 
ixyrs  OF  PRE.S.S  time  available  j 

on  Goss  Omimunity  Olfset  Press  at  The 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or  for 
sale;  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  25  W.  45  St.,  N.Y.C. 

LINOFILM  KEIYBOARD  with  Linomix, 
S#  502  (30  width  cards  included), 
practically  new,  6  months  usage. 
Contact  Richard  Southworth,  The  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. — 01201, 
Ph:  (413)  447-7311. 

THE  CLHTVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
saves  11,400  square  inches  of  fl(8)r 
8|>uce  every  day  by  using  jm.Spacemak- 
er  Newspaper  Turtles  22”  narrow.  All- 
welded  frames,  self  lubricating  iron- 
tops.  6"  BB  casters.  Today's  best  buy. 
Jack  Moore.  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio  44266. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE,  elec,  pot,  new 
quadder,  saw,  eight  mags,  8-pt  through 
24-point  type;  61000  series.  On  wwkly 
paper.  A  steal  @  $5500.  Call  Flemings- 
burg,  Ky.,  606  845-4411. 

ELEKTRON  —  S#71977  —  equippe<l 
with  two  .nagazines,  blower,  TOU  75-1. 
electric  pot,  and  mat  detMtor.  Used 
two  years  liefore  going  offset.  W.  Va. 
NowBpai>er  Pub.  Co.,  c/o  Charles  Buch¬ 
anan,  Greer  Bldg.,  Morgantown,  West 
Va.— 26505, 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l,  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  25  W,  45  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10036. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

Even  UN reasonable  Offers 
May  Be  Accepted  Before  March  221 
IVe  must  mot’f.  This  extra 
clean  equipment  must  be  sold 


Reconler  Pub.  C.O.,  111  Momstown  ,^,/ttS,  5  Lino.  Goss  flatLd 

R.«.l  Bernar<l*ville.  N.  J.-^7924.  Ali«  26  x  37  Kelly  3-latest  on 

compirte  cjnposition  fi«i  itiM  avail-  „,rket.  10  x  16  and  8  x  12  platens. 
*’  M  MGD22  (hlee<l),  10  x  14  Davidson,  Lino 


or  Mr.  .Schultz  (201)  766-3060. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

COUNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY 
in  isolated  western  city.  $17,000  down. 
Profitable;  no  competition  within  70 
miles:  sound.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newt- 
pni>er  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MA.SON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


mats-type-cabinets,  12  x  18  Photo- 
Lathe,  660F  Varityper,  Kenro  18,  Jus- 
towriters,  25  x  38  Baum  folder,  <36  x  45 
Mentges  folder,  36”  N-D  perf,  Portland 
punch,  Binks  spray  w/compresaor,  14 
X  20  mat  equip,  6  and  6-column  caster<<. 
router,  broach,  slug  cutters,  pat.  bas«, 
5  and  3  HP  motors  miscellaneous.  Many 
items  in.  near-new  condition.  Don  t 
miss  out!  Insiiect  this  fine  equipment 
and  make  an  offer  NOW! 

C.  Bell  (PH:  3131)  Stronghurst,  III. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MiscellaneouB  Machinery 


FOR  SALE — All  In  Good  Condition 
2-1  remier  Kotary  Shavers,  late  model. 
2-''lat  Rollers,  Duplex  and  Goss.  2- 
L.'. Erie  800  ton  Directomats,  electric 
betted,  double  sided,  push  button  type. 
S-:  :a-Hi  Master  Formers.  1-Ham- 
nr  td  EZ  Raster  8  column.  1-Hamil- 
tor,  Page  Storage  Cabinet  (new).  1- 
Tad  Cutter  and  Shaver  combination 
22  (  cutoff.  1  Hoe  vacuum  back  hand 
casting  box  22%.  1  Tubuiar  vacuum 
bat  k  casting  box.  2 — Stereotype  saw 
anJ  trimmer  combinations.  2-Pony  Au¬ 
toplates  vacuum  back,  water-cooled 
arch,  22%  cutoff.  Must  iiquidate. 
Phase  write  or  cali:  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment  Sales,  Inc.,  11426  Penrose  Street, 
Sun  Valley,  Calif.  013S2.  Tel.  AC  (213) 
87r.-2872. 

USED  PHOTO-IATHE.  in  mint  condi¬ 
tion,  will  sacrifice  for  $500.  Call  Flem- 
iiigsburg,  Ky.,  606  846-4411. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  iirices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21)4  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders;  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders;  C-H 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turntables, 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Available:  Mid  1969 

Priced:  Most  attractively. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

16-PAGE  GO.SS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Good  care — minimum 
use  running  8,000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash,  Ind.  46992. 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive— reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

AVAILABLE  NOW! 

4-Unit  E'airchild  Color  King 
with  heavy  duty  Jaw  Folder 
UNIVERAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Lyndhurst,  NJ— 07071 
(AC  201)  438-3744 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS  #  CO-.744. 
new  here  in  1956.  Perfect  condition, 
simple  to  remove.  Offset  conversion 
makes  available  at  $5,500,  or  a  reason¬ 
able  offer.  E'inancing  to  responsible 
parties.  Karl  S.  Nash,  Acorn  Press. 
Inc.,  Ridgefield.  Conn.— 06098.  (AC 
203)  438-6545. 


8-PAGE  GO«S  COMET,  new  rollers.  | 
blankets,  in  excellent  shaiw.  On  weekly  I 
paper.  Can  be  seen  running.  Call  I 
Flemingsburg,  Ky.,  606  845-4411, 


HELP  WANTED 


Academic 


TWO  FACULTY  OPENINGS  in  J-De- 
partment.  Chart  Area  3  university 
Ph.D  with  teaching-professional  ex¬ 
perience  for  news-editorial  or  advertis- 
ing-PR ;  and  news  photography  in¬ 
structor  with  master’s.  Write  Box  363, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING-PR  PROE'ESSOR  with 
or  near  terminal  <legree;  radio  or  pho¬ 
tography  experience  helpful,  but  not 
essential.  Box  392,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


Administrative 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER  for  morning, 
evening,  Sunday,  250,000  circulation 
newspaper  in  Zone  3.  Elxperience  re- 
i  quired  in  employee  benefit  plans  ad¬ 
ministration  and  hiring  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  including  union  shop.  Box  280, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Desireable  management  iMsition,  with 
opportunities  for  advancement,  avail¬ 
able  on  modern,  growing  Illinois  daily 
new8pas>er.  Applicant  must  be  able  to 
direct  business  office  activity,  prepare 
financial  and  analytical  statements,  and 
(lerform  accounting  duties  with  com- 
iwtence  and  accuracy.  Eixcellent  pay  to 
start,  merit  raises — many  generous 
heneffts.  Write  Box  340,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stating  details  of  education,  ex- 
I  iwrience  and  references. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
A  real  aggressive  newspaper  salesman, 
exiierienced  in  local  retail  and  national 
newspai>er  sates.  Must  be  creative 
thinker  and  able  to  sell  at  top  level. 
The  position  is  for  an  executive  type 
representative  who  is  ambitious  and 
aide  to  service  current  accounts  and  de¬ 
velop  new  ones.  This  is  of  challenge 
and  opportunity  with  tremendous  proe- 
l>erts  for  the  future.  Experience  with 
automotive  companies  and  agencies  in 
Detroit  would  be  very  helpful. 

Travel  is  involved  and  you  must  re¬ 
side  in  Peoria.  We  were  established  in 
1944  'and  have  had  constant  rapid 
growth.  This  is  a  real  position  for  the 
aggressive  man.  Send  complete  resum4. 
All  replies  confidential. 

MULTI-AD  SERVICES  INC..  Box  806 
Peoria,  Illinois— 61604 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  28,000  daily 
in  Zone  1.  Knowledge  of  circulation, 
advertising  and  administration.  Elxperi- 
ence  with  weekly  operation  desirable. 
Oiiportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resum4  and  references  to  Box  405,  Eid- 
itor  &  Publisher, 


ACCOUNTANT 

Opening  for  accountant  with  newspa- 
l>er  ex|ierience,  full  charge  of  hooka 
of  $800,000  printing  and  publishing 
firm.  Salary  to  $12,000  after  1  year. 
Box  398,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Copy  W'riting 

COPY  WRITER  for  The  Washington 
Poet.  Two  or  three  years’  of  good  ex- 
■■erience  qualifies  you  for  a  spot  on 
our  staff.  Variety  of  assignments  to 
include  copy  for  in-paper,  radio-tv  and 
magasine  promotion ;  also  must  he 
capable  of  preparing  copy  for  bro¬ 
chures  and  sales  letters,  ^nd  details 
to  Personnel  Director,  1616  "L”  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  I).  C. — 20005, 


U.  .  ..  .  .  ,  our  Sian,  varieiy  i 

Stereotype  Lqmpmenl  I  include  copy  for  in-i 

■  magasine  promotior 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS  ,  capable  of  preparii 

New  Style—  '  chures  and  sales  lei 

TEH^LON  SCREENS— 22%*— AC  to  Personnel  Directoi 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  N.  W..  Washington, 

60  E.  42nd  t.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

NOLAN  3-TON  ELECTRIC  POT.  Circulation 

#5896P,  standard  casting  box,  water-  - - — — - — 

cooled  ingot  molds,  dual  electric  east-  \  i  /  a  k  i 

Ing  pumps— $500.  Also  Klischograph,  W  r\  IN 

66-8cPoon,  12*  X  12*— $300.  Verdum  , 

Printing.  3136  La  Salle.  Montreal  203,  Circulation  Manager 
Quebec.  Canada.  Ing-evening  and  Sunt 

_  _  lly  growing  metropo 

looking  for  a  perfe 
WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER  leadership  rapahilitiei 
23-9/16* — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors  aggressive  organisati 
Self-contained  Air  Supply  right  man  anything 

REN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  exoeUent  fringes.  Se 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690  tuS.  Editor  A  PulilisI 
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Circulation  Manager  for  90,000  morn¬ 
ing-evening  and  Sunday  in  solid,  stead¬ 
ily  growing  metropolitan  area.  We’re 
looking  for  a  perfectionist  with  real 
leadership  rapahilities  who  can  build  an 
aggressive  organisation.  We’ll  pay  the 
right  man  anything  he’s  worth,  plus 
excellent  fringes.  Send  resum4  to  Box 
403,  Editor  A  Pulilisher, 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


80,000  CLASS  AM  A  PM  newspai>er 
in  Zone  2  seeks  a  promotion-minded 
district  supervisor.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  carrier  indei>endent  contractor 
organization,  effectively  lead  men  to 
ultimate  goals  of  increased  production. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirement. 
Box  348,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  for 
large  p.m.  and  Sunday  Home  Delivered 
newspaper  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  taking  over  lai^r  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  near  future.  Good  starting 
salary,  car  allowance,  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment  and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  362, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULA'nON  SPECTALIST  to  serve  | 
as  full-time  consultant  to  rapidly-ex-  j 
panding  group  of  daily  newspapers —  | 
5,000  to  24,000  range.  Must  be  especial¬ 
ly  strong  on  expense  control,  promo-  ' 
tions,  contests.  Extensive  travel.  Eix-  I 
ceptional  salary.  Box  355,  Editor  A 
Publisher,  { 
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HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
6-day  morning.  Chart  Area  2.  needs  a 
”ake-charge”  man  who  can  work  with 
branch  managers  and  carrier  crews. 
This  can  be  a  rapid  stei>ping-stone  u|>- 
wards  for  the  right  person.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  ami  salary  reiiu.rementa 
to  Box  424,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  of  leading  nation-wide 
weekly  teature  publications  requires 
three  area  circulation  reps  for  EAP 
Zones  3,  4  A  9.  Applicants  must  be 
free  to  travel  and  be  well  connected 
with  magazine-newspaper  distributors 
in  respective  areas.  All  expenses  paid. 
Liberal  salary  and  lieneffts.  Please  out¬ 
line  experience  and  resume  to  Globe 
Newspaiier  Group,  Circulation  Dept., 
141  Bates  Rd.,  Montreal  256,  Canada. 


ASSISTANT  CM  for  large  p.m.  and 
Sunday,  Must  be  top  man  in  Home 
Delivery.  Send  full  details,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  availability.  Box  423, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


-Zip  Code 


Classification. 


□  AHign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally 

To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  li  PUBLISHER  •  ISO  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 


AREA  MANAGER  —  Take  complete 
charge  morning  delivery  in  East.  Op¬ 
portunity  and  excellent  advancement. 
Full  details  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter,  please.  Box  422,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Clarified  Adrertiting 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Southeast  daily  needs  qualified  CAM  or 
second  man  on  larger  operation  who 
wants  the  #1  spot.  Must  hare  proven 
success  in  classifierl  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  know  the  mechanics  of  classified, 
be  able  to  handle  staff.  Good  salary 
plus  bonus  arrangement  based  on  gain, 
fringe  benefits.  iKill  details  first  letter. 
Box  333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGra  wanted  for 
fast-growing,  Ifi.OOO  circulation,  daily, 
in  state  university  city.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  newly  expanded 
plant,  complete  saturation  of  trade 
area,  full  fringe  benefits  and  top  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  Dolph  C.  Simons.  Jr.,  Pub., 
Journal-World,  Lawrence.  Kans.  — 
66044,  giving  experience  and  references. 
All  inquiries  held  in  confidence. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  for  South¬ 
ern  N.  J.  weekly.  Write  giving  salary 
required,  experience  and  references. 
Box  243,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  with  man¬ 
agerial  potential  needed  by  one  of  the 
finest  offset  dailies  in  the  U.S.  Must 
be  superior  in  sales  and  layout  ability 
and  possess  the  talent  to  lead  and  in¬ 
struct.  New  building,  all  new  equip¬ 
ment,  good  salary,  bonus  plan.  Due  to 
recently  discovered  substantial  petro¬ 
leum  and  mineral  deposits  our  popula¬ 
tion  (and  circulation)  is  expected  to 
double  within  five  to  seven  years.  Send 
sample  layouts  (not  printed  copies)  to: 
Advertising  Director.  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  99701, 

ADVERTISING  GIANTS 
may  start  as  fledgling  newspaper  ad 
salesmen.  We  invite  your  inquiry 
whether  your  genius  is  still  in  the 
embryo  stage  or  well  developed  through 
years  of  successful  experience.  Prize¬ 
winning  Ohio  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
paper — 17-18,000  ABC  Combination  with 
Shopper — provides  advertisers  with  30,- 
000  distribution.  Perhaps  we  can  offer 
a  newspaper  advertising  position  and 
salary  to  fit  your  superior  abilities. 
Write;  Roy  Burton,  Kettering-Oak  wood 
TIMES,  1344  W.  Dorothy  Lane,  Ket¬ 
tering,  Ohio— 43409. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALES  tuition  open 
immediate  with  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times,  Corvallis,  Orego.  EIxperience 
necessary.  Starting  salary  baaed  on  ex¬ 
perience;  commission  and  bonus  plan. 
Benefits  Include  working  on  outstand¬ 
ing  daily,  living  in  university  com¬ 
munity.  excellent  medical  plan  and  re¬ 
tirement  program.  Send  resume  to  A. 
R.  Peters.  Advertising  Manager,  or 
Ph:  (503)  75.3-7304 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Aggressive,  experienced  man¬ 
ager  needed  to  direct  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  Champaign-Urbana 
( Illinois)  (Courier  —  a  82.000 
p.m.  daily  and  Sunday.  Sup¬ 
ervise  13-man  full-time  sales 
staff  in  competitive  newspaper 
city. 

Job  requires  strong  salesman 
with  ability  to  motivate  others. 
Degree  preferred. 
Champaign-Urbana  is  a  rapid¬ 
ly-growing  Big-10  university 
city.  Courier  is  one  of  six 
Lindsay-Schaub  dailies  in  Illin¬ 
ois.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  J.  E.  Spangler. 
L-S  Personnel  Mgr..  P.O.  Box 
789.  Decatur,  III.— 62525. 


Display  Advertising 


SALESMAN  for  over  9,000  daily  in 
fast-growing  (Georgia  city.  (Jood  ac¬ 
count  list.  Salary  plus  incentives  and 
fringes.  Fine  future.  Write  Syd  Fishel, 
Advertising  Dir.,  The  Daily  Tifton 
Gazette,  Box  708,  Tifton,  Ga. — 81794. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Retail 
Salesman  with  solid  background  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising  ...  an  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  advertising  man 
to  become  associated  with  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  respected  large  volume  news¬ 
papers  locate  in  a  dynamic,  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Above-average  salary 
with  commissions,  bonus  and  fringe 
benefits — plus  an  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  giving  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  educational  background,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements  in  j 
first  reply  to:  Frank  L.  Tovey,  Retail 
Advertising  Manager,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  Houston,  Texas  77002. 

ADVER'nSING  REPRESENTATIVE 
for  18,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  1. 
Applicant  should  have  selling,  layout 
and  copy  writing  experience.  This 
could  be  a  permanent  position  with 
a  promising  future  for  the  right  man. 
Our  staff  is  on  a  five-day-week  with 
salary  and  incentives.  Many  fringe 
lienefits.  To  arrange  an  interview 
write,  stating  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  to  Box  382  Ekiitor  St  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  energetic  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  representative  on  16,000 
fiouthern  daily  with  modern  computer- 
driven  photo  comp  and  full  color  offseL 
Excellent  company-paid  fringe  benefits, 
above-average  salary  -f-  bonus  arrange¬ 
ments.  Small  city  living  with  nation's 
largest  women’s  college,  near-by  big 
city  conveniences.  Send  resume  to  Tony 
D.  Manuel,  Evening  Herald.  P.O.  Box 
711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 297.30 

RETAIL  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Money-making  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  hard-working  self-starter  who  can 
produce  business.  Second  paper,  100,- 
000  circulation,  in  Central  New  York, 
is  growing  and  needs  additional  man. 
Permanent  position — excellent  salary, 
coramissiuii,  bonus  —  health  insurance. 
Box  393.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPI®  ADVERTISING  .SPACE 
SALES  —  DLSPLAY  A  CLASSIFIED 
Southern  Connecticut.  Ideal  conditions. 
Top  salary  -f-  bonus  and  incentives. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  copy  and  lay¬ 
out.  Good,  hard-hitting  salesmen  should 
easily  top  N.Y.C.  salaries.  Box  419, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

THB  WASHINGTON  POST 
Opportunities  abound  on  this  newspaper 
for  a  salesman  with  two  or  three 
.years'  experience  who  wants  to  go  to 
the  top. 

Must  have  an  outstanding  sales  reconI 
an<l  preferably  a  college  degree.  Best 
opportunity  in  country  for  qualifie<l 
man  -generous  salary  plus  excellent 
profit-sharing  plan  and  other  benefits. 
•Send  complete  rosum4  to  Personnel 
Director.  1515  L  Street.  N.  W.  Wash- 
In^m,  D.  C. — 20005. 

NEWSPAPER  IN  N.Y.C.  SUBURBS 
seeks  ad  manager  who  is  creative 
thinker  capable  of  implementing  ideas 
into  tangible  results  against  strong 
competition,  deserving  of  goo<I  salary- 
bonus  arrangement.  He  must  take 
charge  of  all  ad  departments ;  think-out 
and  organize  promotions:  develop  ex¬ 
isting  accounts  info  bigger  ones:  and 
assume  major  role  in  management  with 
publisher.  Write  completely,  giving 
Imckground  and  performance,  to  Box 
.399,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOOD  MAN  FOR  RADIO-TV 

CAREER  IN  CENTRAL  N.Y. 

If  you  know  the  food  business  and  have 
contacts  in  the  Syracuse-Binghamton- 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  area,  there’s  a 
sales-merchandising  career  waiting  for 
you  at  a  major,  group-owned  facility. 
If  you’re  qualified  and  aggressive,  we’ll 
teach  you  the  broadcast  business.  It’s 
a  real  money-making  growth  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  self-starter  type.  Our  com¬ 
pany  is  well-know,  promotes  from  with¬ 
in.  And  in  broadcasting,  good  men 
move  up  fast.  Salary  open.  Box  421, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  large, 
fast-growing  offset  weekly.  Must  be 
aggressive  and  creative.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Immediate  oi)ening.  Send 
resume  to  James  Barrows.  Interpreter 
Pub.  Co.,  1.54  Louis  Street,  N.  W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — 49502. 


COPY  EDITOR  AND  REPORTER  fo. 
growing  South  Florida  daily.  Write  giv 
ing  qualifications  and  experience  to 
Box  210,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NIGHT  EDITOR  for  88,000  p.m.  subur- 
ban  daily.  Elxcellent  pay,  benefits.  80- 
miies  from  N.Y.C.  Bob  Price,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Morristown  Daily  Record. 
Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J. — 07960. 

EDITOR-ALL’ROUND  NEWSMAN  for 
Chart  Area  2  resort  area.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  experience,  references  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  258,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEED  SPORTS  EDITOR  NOW.  police- 
city  hall  reporter  by  June.  10,000  p.m. 
daily  in  15,000  population  city.  Think 
small  town  newspapering  is  boring? 
You’re  wrong.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
it.  Jack  Howey,  Daily  ’Tribune,  P.O. 
Box  87,  Peru,  Ind. — 46970. 

SPORTS,  TELEGRAPH  RELIEFER ; 
24,000  morning  daily.  North  Rockies’ 
top  recreation  area.  Box  277,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY!  Reporter  — 
at  least  3  or  4  years’  experience  —  to 
train  as  editorial  page  assistant  and 
writer  of  background  articles  for  55.- 
flOO  circulation  Midwest  daily.  Promo¬ 
tion  ahead  for  right  applicant.  Box 
268,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
with  news  desk  potential,  top  qualifi¬ 
cations.  to  give  professional  tone  to 
small  p.m.  daily  in  active  area  west 
of  Pittsburgh.  Write  Box  315,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 

DESKMEN  WANTED 

Business  news  wire  service  (N.Y.C.) 
has  openings  for  two  top-notch  copy 
editors  capable  of  handling  ’phone- 
stories  accurately  and  speedily.  Outline 
experience.  Excellent  salary.  Box  330, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

RETORTER-DESKMAN  for  16.000  p.m. 
and  Sunday  morning  offset  daily  in 
progressive,  growing  Zone  3  university 
city.  Job  entails  writing,  editing,  lay¬ 
out.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability.  Many  fringes.  Box 
328,  ^itof  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  p.m.  daily  in 
city  of  10.000.  Knowledge  of  all  sports 
and  outdoor  activities  essential.  Must 
have  own  car.  Position  to  be  filled  at 
once.  Write:  General  Manager.  The 
Daily  Press,  Ashland,  Wise. — 54806. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  the  Tomb¬ 
stone  Epitaph.  Should  have  interest  in 
Americana,  experience  in  editing, 
photography,  advertising  and  com- 
merical  printing  pricing.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  (no  ’phone  calls)  to  Wayne  Wint¬ 
ers.  Elditor,  Tombstone  Epitaph,  Tomb¬ 
stone,  Ariz.— 856.38. 

TOP  COPY  EDITOR  capable  of  writing 
sharp,  accurate  and  creative  heads — a 
dependable,  experience<l  editor  who  en¬ 
joys  and  takes  pride  In  his  (or  her) 
work  ...  a  challenging  spot  on  a 
lively  capital  city  p.m.  All  fringes. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Robert  K. 
Illingworth.  Executive  News  Ekiitor. 
’The  Knickerbocker  News.  24  Sheridan 
Ave.,  Albany.  N.Y.— 12201. 

ENERGETIC  NEWSWRITEHl  to  fill 
news  editor’s  job  vacated  through 
Armed  Service  call.  You’d  be  on  your 
own  to  provide  news  for  sparkling 
weekly  in  8,000  suburban  town  in 
Missouri’s  fastest-growing  area.  Salary 
open:  fringes.  Write  all,  with  clips, 
to  James  Gierke,  O’Fallon  Community 
News.  O’Fallon,  Mo. — 63366. 


Editorial 


IN  A  RUT?  WANT  A  CHALLENGE? 
Key  writing  spot  on  a  top  Southeastern 
Penna.  afternoon  daily  of  50,000  plus. 
We  only  want  an  experienced  "news¬ 
man”  who  can  gather  the  facts  and 
write  in-depth.  Excellent  community  to 
live  and  raise  a  family — all  recreation 
facilities  available.  Outstanding  op¬ 
portunity  and  challenge  for  the  per¬ 
son  having  the  stringent  qualities  we 
seek.  Moving  expenses  paid.  Write  in 
full  confidence  today.  Box  345,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR — If  jmu  are  a  knowl- 
e<lgeable  and  aggressive  newsman  with 
several  years  experience  you  may  be 
the  person  we’re  looking  for  to  take 
over  our  city  desk.  Our  present  city 
editor  is  being  promoted  as  part  of  a 
staff  expansion  and  reorganization.  We 
are  a  small  daily  in  a  million-plus  Ektst 
Coast  metropolitan  area  and  we  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  some  of  the  best 
metropolitan  papers  in  the  nation  by 
giving  better,  more  in-depth  local  cover¬ 
age.  The  job  is  an  overnight  shift; 
its  responsibilities  include  supervising 
staff  reporters  and  stringers,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  including  wire.  Page  One  and  split 
page  layout,  supervising  in  composing 
room,  active  participation  in  planning 
news  coverage.  The  pay  is  $7800.  It  will 
be  filled  by  the  end  of  April.  Send  full 
details  in  first  letter.  Box  380,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

THINK  SMALL!  The  future  is  in  small 
cities,  and  ours  is  6,000.  Our  weekly 
needs  a  reporter,  and  someone  wants 
this  job.  Write:  Times,  Williard, 
Ohio  44890. 

OPPORTUNITIES  UNLIMITED 
The  Lee  Newspapers,  with  17  dailies  in 
the  Midwest  and  Montana,  are  in  need 
of  the  following: 

Wire  Ekiitor,  Mason  City.  Iowa, 
Globe  Gazette. 

General  Assignment  Reporter- - 
night  side,  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  City  Hall  and  (k>urt 
House,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
Times-Democrat. 

State  Ekiitor  and  General  Re¬ 
porter,  Muscatine,  Iowa  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Other  opportunities  available 
in  advertising  and  circulation. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  sign  on  with 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  groups  with 
starting  salaries  comiietitive  with  other 
media  and  an  excellent  fringe  benefit 
program. 

Send  complete  resumi,  in  confidence, 
to  John  Dewey,  Director  of  Personnel. 
Lee  Enterprises.  Incorporated,  130  Elast 
Second  Street.  Davenport,  Iowa  52801. 

YOUNG  general  assignment  reporter 
for  N.  J,  morning  daily.  References, 
salary  needs;  at  least  6  month’s  ex¬ 
perience  needed;  training  available. 
Box  354,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 
NEWSMAN 
We  nee<l  an  aggressive  newsman 
who  can  handle  hard  news 
for  top-flight  daily 
We  seek  a  i>ersnnable  man 
able  to  write  crisp,  interest¬ 
ing  stories,  and  handle  a  camera. 
Send  clips  and  background 
to: 

Jack  W.  Seebeck,  City  Ekiitor 
THE  CROWLEY  POST  HERALD 
Crowley,  La.  70526 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  and  desk 
man  for  challenging  editorial  ixtaition 
on  morning  daily — 20,000  circ.  Com¬ 
bination  desk  and  special  reporting. 
Send  resum4 — Managing  Ekiitor,  The 
Morning  Record,  Meriden,  Conn.  — 
06450. 

FEATURE  WRITER— Cktme  to  Boston 
where  your  experience  means  some¬ 
thing!  You  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  a  women’s  department  that 
has  a  live,  bright,  demanding  section 
going  every  day.  Send  resumi  and  clips, 
in  confidence,  to  Box  350,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  8,  1969 


HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED 

EditorUd 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


JUNE  REPORTER  OPENING  Ken¬ 
tucky  daily  p.m.  Good  workinK  condi¬ 
tions  in  modern  surroundinKS  on  your 
itaff.  June  Kraduate  acceptable.  Sub¬ 
mit  record  with  clips.  Box  358,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


REIVRITEMAN,  fast  accurate,  for  a 
metropolitan  morning  daily.  References, 
salary  desired.  Box  373,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  FOR  TWO 
reporters  on  leadinK  (Pa.)  county  even¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred  Good  opportunity  of  advance¬ 
ment  for  the  right  persons.  Fringe 
benefits  working  conditions.  Write  to 
360,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  needed  for  fast-moving 
dayside  and  nightside  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation.  Top  pay  in  area,  excellent  fringe 
benefits,  working  conditions.  Write  to 
Richard  P.  Handler,  City  Editor,  Water- 
bury  American,  Waterbury,  Conn. — 
06720. 


INEXPBIRIENCBD — but  anxious  to 
move  upT  You  may  be  the  man  we're 
seeking  for  our  news  editor’s  position. 
The  job  offers  opportunity  in  both  desk 
work  and  feature  writing.  Pay,  fringes 
both  very  grood.  Write  Tom  Wither¬ 
spoon,  The  Commercial  Review,  Port¬ 
land,  Ind.— 47371. 


SPORTS  WRITER’S  OPENING  on  3- 
man  staff — 24,000  p.m.  offset  daily. 
Prefer  college  J-grad  or  someone  with 
1-3  years’  experience.  Contact  Robert 
Vosburg,  Sports  Editor,  New  Castle 
News,  New  Castle,  Pa. — 16101, 


ROTO  EDITOR 

Accurate,  creative  copy  editor  and  pro¬ 
duction  riitor  for  Roto  as  an  assistant 
editor  for  Potomac  Magazine  supple¬ 
ment.  EIxperience  in  responsible  feature 
or  Roto  position  required.  $244  mini¬ 
mum  for  fully  experienced  editor.  Send 
details  to  Personnel  Dir.,  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  1523  L  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. — 20005. 


EXPE»IENCBD  NHWSMAN  who’d  like 
to  exi>and  into  radio.  Need  good  re¬ 
porter,  strong  on  writing  and  inter¬ 
pretation,  to  cover  local  news  and  to 
do  a  5-day-a-week  15-minute  news  com¬ 
mentary.  Announcing  ability  second¬ 
ary.  flood  salary  with  a  progressive 
radio  station  in  rapidly-growing  South¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  city.  Call  collect  or 
write:  Robert  Dailey,  General  Mgr., 
Station  WCLO,  Janesville,  Wise. — 
53546.  (AC  608)  752-7896. 


EXCEILLBNCE  comes  In  all  sites.  At 
41,000,  we  can  show  the  giants  a  Uiing 
nr  two  about  modem  newspapering. 
We’re  constantly  improving  and  to  keep 
momentum  we  want  to  hear  from  some 
reporters,  c<H>y  editors  and  photogra¬ 
phers  who  are  bursting  with  itieas  and 
ambition.  We’re  a  seven-day  PM  In  • 
fine  living  area  in  the  urban  belt  be¬ 
tween  Detroit  and  Chicago.  Send  your 
resum4,  your  desires,  work  samples  to 
Bruce ,  H.  McIntyre.  Managing  Editor, 
Enquirer  and  News,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan  49016. 


REPORTER  for  police,  courts,  general 
assignment  on  32,000  p.m.  daily  in 
scenic,  outdoor  sports  area  of  South 
Dakota’s  Black  Hills.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Chance  for 
advancement.  Send  details  to  Associate 
Editor,  Rapid  City  Journal,  Box  471, 
Rapid  City,  S.  D.— 57701. 


CITY  BDITOR  —  On  18,700  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  Heart  of  skiing  country. 
Two  colleges  in  area.  Many  cultural 
opportunities.  Seeking  aggressive,  im¬ 
aginative  man  strong  on  meaningful 
coverage  of  local  and  area  news.  News¬ 
paper  occupying  new  offset  plant  this 
summer  and  experience  on  pasteup 
paper  would  be  valuable.  Good  pay,  un¬ 
usual  benefits,  congenial  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Write  J.  A.  Hardman,  Jr., 
Editor,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Tran¬ 
script. 


NEWS  REPORTER  —  We  need  a 
good  beginning  reimrter  who  wants  to 
Iram  the  ropes  on  an  interesting  small- 
city  newsbmt.  Good  starting  salary. 
Call  or  write:  Jack  Brown,  Reflector, 
Norwalk,  Ohio — 44867.  (AC  419)  662- 
4241. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER 


EDITOR 

Are  you  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  an  editorial  department, 
training  and  leading  a  staff,  determin¬ 
ing  editorial  policy,  and  producing  a 
quality  product  that  will  serve  its  com¬ 
munity?  Publisher  of  25,000  circula¬ 
tion,  Area  5,  non-competitive  daily  needs 
man  with  complete  integrity  who  de¬ 
mands  and  delivers  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  newspaper  excellence.  Com¬ 
munity  is  finest  with  exceilent  living 
conditions.  Plant  is  new  with  un¬ 
equaled  building  and  mechanical  facil¬ 
ities.  All  replies  given  careful  consider¬ 
ation  and  complete  confidence.  Box  409, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


CREATIVE  WRITER  for  new  position 
in  PR  department  of  young,  aggressive 
midwest  company.  J-grad  or  English 
major  with  some  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Write  full  exi)erience,  salary  re¬ 
quired,  to:  P.O.  Box  137,  Springfield, 
Illinois — 62705. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  or  courthouse 
reporter  for  12,000  afternoon  daily  in 
Zone  6,  30-mi  ies  from  Lake  Erie  vaca- 
tionland ;  college  community  with  ex¬ 
cellent  schools;  moderate  living  costs. 
Position  now  openl  Good  salary,  fringe 
benefits.  Write  Box  426,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  for  pressure,  fast-moving 
general  writing  and  special  Wall  Street 
Journal-type  of  writing  assignments. 
J-School  graduate  preferred,  but  not 
requisite  if  experienced.  Salary  de¬ 
pendent  upon  ability.  Fringe  benefits. 
Apply  through:  Bill  Kreifel,  City  Ed¬ 
itor,  The  Lincoln  Journal,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.— 68501. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
A  progressive,  growing  25,000  circ. 
morning  daily  in  Zone  5  seeks  an  alert, 
sound  editor  with  administrative  abil¬ 
ity  and  resourcefulness  for  top  news 
position.  Will  be  imlicy-making  poet, 
including  responsibility  for  editorial 
page.  Swk  politically  conservative  in¬ 
dividual.  Ideal  opportunity  for  com¬ 
munity-minded  editor  to  exert  in¬ 
fluence  and  responsibility.  Box  410,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  N.  E.  OPPORTUNITY! 
14,500  'progressive  p.m.  daily  in  new, 
air-conditioned  office  in  30,000  city 
half-way  between  seashore  and  moun¬ 
tains,  has  opening  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  to  join  experienced  by 
young  staff.  Excellent  salary,  top 
fringes;  housing  available.  Write:  At¬ 
tleboro  (Mass.  02703)  Sun. 


EDITOR  for  33-M  semi-weekly  mil¬ 
itary-oriented  newspaper.  J-grad  with 
military  experience  preferred.  $10,000 
to  begin  -f-  benefits.  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  to  Box  415,  Elitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  You  might  peg 
us  as  liberal  Republican.  How  we  peg 
you  isn’t  as  important  as  your  ability 
to  write  a  tight,  punchy  editorial  which 
makes  a  point.  Great  latitude  of  ex¬ 
pression  but  no  musing  and  me-tooing. 
Age  and  specific  experience  less  im¬ 
portant  than  forthrightness,  a  feel  for 
the  Issues  of  our  time,  at  a  set  of  con¬ 
victions.  Box  404,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  GENERAL  ASSIGNME34T  JOB 
ot>en  for  reporter  with  at  least  two 
years’  exiierience.  State  references,  sal¬ 
ary.  F.  Gilman  Spencer,  The  Trenton- 
ian,  Trenton,  N.  J. — 08602. 


urban  AFFAIRS 

Top  urban  affairs  bureau  head  of  bureau 
of  3  persons  involving  government  and 
non-government  coverage  on  Midwest 
capital  city  daily — p.m.  46,000 ;  Sun¬ 
day  60.000.  Oi)ening  for  government- 
sociology  repoiier,  experienced  in  mu¬ 
nicipal  or  other  government.  Midwest- 
eren  preferred.  150,000  population  uni¬ 
versity  city.  Pulitzer-winning  newspa¬ 
per.  Salary  dependent  upon  ability  and 
experience.  Apply  through  Bill  Kreifel, 
City  Elitor,  ’The  Lincoln  Journal,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebr.— 68501. 


NEW  YORK  EDITOR  —  Tired  of  the 
daily  rat  race?  Monthly  business  mag¬ 
azine,  well-established,  well-respected, 
looking  for  reporter/editor,  able  to  op¬ 
erate  on  his  own,  to  cover  activity  in 
exciting  field.  Young,  aggressive, 
curious.  Box  395,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

for  March  8,  1969 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAILY  needs  top- 
notch  reporter- writer.  Upgrading  news¬ 
room.  Send  references  and  clips.  Con¬ 
tact:  Elditor,  The  Gastonia  Gazette, 
Gastonia,  N.  C. — 28052. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

For  six-day  North  Jersey  daily,  60M 
circulation.  Must  be  top-notch  writer, 
experienced  at  editing  and  layout.  Night 
hours.  Pay  $11,000  vicinity.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad.  Box  418,  Eld- 
itor  &  Publisher, 


IN  CALIEXIRNIA  the  sun  is  shining 
again  and  we’re  looking  for  help  to 
make  a  good  product  better.  A  40,000 
Bay  Area  p.m.,  we’re  looking  for  two 
desk  men,  strong  on  heads  and  makeup, 
and  one  reporter.  Write  Box  412,  Eld- 
itor  &  Publisher.  Include  resume  and 
refere.ices. 


SLOT  MAN  to  take  full  charge  of  copy 
desk,  lively  medium-sized  pM,  with 
immediate  opportunity  for  news  editor¬ 
ship.  Lengthy  experience  not  essential 
if  you  can  demonstrate  appreciation  of 
modem  layout,  ability  to  get  best  from 
three  wire  services,  willingness  to  take 
charge.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ment,  examples  to  Box  384,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE’RE  A  10,000  DAILY  in  a  univers¬ 
ity  town,  about  to  move  into  a  new 
building.  We  need  a  combination  sports- 
general  assignment  reporter.  Contact 
George  Rogers,  Daily  Journal,  Stevens 
Point,  Wise. — 64481. 


EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITY 
A  national  magazine  is  looking  for  a 
journalist  with  outstanding  cr^entials 
to  write  articles  about  personal  money 
management  for  high  income  readers. 
Solid  editorial  experience  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  area  would  be  helpful  but  is 
not  essential.  More  important  are  an 
interest  in  money  matters,  a  desire  to 
excel  in  this  expanding  specialty,  a 
keen  intellect,  and  the  ability  to  write 
interestingly,  colorful,  simply.  As¬ 
signments  vary  from  interviews  in 
New  York  with  leading  tax  attorneys 
and  investment  counselors  to  trips  to 
California  and  Florida  to  dig  deeply 
into  the  workings  of  fast-growing 
mutual  funds.  The  successful  applicant 
will  have  freedom  to  develop  his  own 
projects  on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  ami 
he  will  have  ample  time  to  spend  on 
research  and  to  polish  his  writing.  He 
will  work  with  a  large  staff  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  comfortable  surroundings. 
The  starting  salary  will  be  liberal,  and 
advancement  can  be  rapid,  both  in 
terms  of  compensation  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  Fringe  benefits  are  unmatched. 
Write  fully  to  Box  400,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER 

EDITOR 

Unusual  oiiening  in  N.Y.C. 
area  for  pro  writer  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  potential.  You  must 
have  the  ability  and  desire 
to  write  and  to  make  the 
writing  field  your  lifetime 
work.  You  must  be  able  to 
turn  out  crisp,  fast-reeding 
articles  for  the  nation’s  busi¬ 
nessmen. 

Good  salary  and  great  profit- 
sharing  setup  for  right  man. 
Rapid  expansion  assures 
your  advancement  to  execu¬ 
tive  position  as  soon  as  you 
are  ready  for  it.  Send  letter 
detailing  your  qualificaUons 
and  salary  desired  to: 

■ox  0304EW.  Suite  502 
SS5  FHth  Ave., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

An  Equal 

Opportunity  Employer 


WRCTOR — Aggressive,  modem  metro 
morning  daily  in  Ohio,  believing  that 
today’s  newspaiwr  must  do  more  than 
cover  meetings,  seeks  modern,  aggres¬ 
sive  reporter  with  same  philosophy. 
Object:  Mutual  satisfaction  and  growth. 
If  this  sounds  like  fate,  write  Box 
388,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  EDITOR  —  Chance  for  young 
man  with  reporting  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence  to  run  the  whole  show — editing, 
layout,  staff  management  —  on  the 
morningside  of  a  prize-winning  32,000 
morning-evening  &  Sunday  paper  .  .  . 
a  live  newspaper  in  a  live  town  with 
a  wide-a-wake  group  offering  sub¬ 
stantial  salary  and  excellent  promotion 
prospects.  Write;  Elxecutive  Elitor, 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


REPORTER  UNLIMITED  —  Are  you 
versatile  enough  to  handle  anything 
tossed  you  by  the  city  desk  of  this 
medium-range  Midwest  paiier  with  con¬ 
stantly  widening  horizons?  Not  just 
general  assignment,  but  a  top  writing 
job  requiring  you  to  take  an  idea  and 
make  it  into  a  total  package.  Unusual 
advancement  chances  for  other  writing, 
editing  jobs.  Biog,  samples,  pay  ex- 
|)ectations  to  Box  390,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Operator*'— Machinitts 


HELP  WANTED 

Pre**men—Stereotyperg 


HELP  WANTED 
Public  Relation* 


LITTLE  EXPERIENCE?  Here’*  a  job 
where  you  can  get  well-rounded  train¬ 
ing  while  coverinK  city  Kovernment, 
police,  courts,  features,  and  doinc;  in- 
depth  reporting  for  a  6-day  p.m.  You'll 
work  hard,  but  we’ll  pay  well  for  it. 
Send  complete  resume  with  salary  de- 
8ire<l  and  samples  of  writinir  to;  Man- 
BKinsr  Editor.  South  Haven  (Mich.  I 
Tribune. 


Free  Lance 


REGULAR  STRINGE31S  in  all  in¬ 
dustrial  areas,  for  large  management 
publishar.  Business  page  expe'ience 
helpful,  but  not  essential.  High  rates, 
on  acceptance.  Will  not  conflict  with 
newspaper  assignments.  Box  320,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 


NE:ED  writers  in  the  South.  Mid¬ 
west,  Mid-Atlantic  states  to  write  about 
florists,  nurserymen,  landscapers.  Need 
stories  about  their  work,  families, 
problems,  ideas.  Write:  Jim  Martin, 
Box  1868,  Fort  Worth,  Texas — 76101. 


Miscellaneous 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  on  New 
Hampshire’s  largest  evening  newspaper: 
Managing  Editor,  Production  Manager, 
Classified  Advertising  Manager.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  for  qualified  i>erson- 
nel.  Above-normal  wages  and  fringe 
benefits.  Here’s  your  chance  to  move  up 
from  your  present  No.  2  position  to 
managerial  position.  Send  resume  to 
Wm.  Bean.  Assistant  General  Mgr., 
Nashua  Telegraph,  60  Main  St.,  Nash¬ 
ua.  N.  H. — 03060. 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  types.  Write:  P.N.P.A. 

2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110 


COMBINATION  AD  AND  NEWSMAN, 
or  man-and-wife  team,  to  manage  850,- 
000  a  year  neighborhood  weekly  in 
metropolitan  West  Coast  city.  Send 
full  details  to  Nowels  Publications,  640 
Roble  Ave.,  Menlo  Park.  Calif.  94025. 
Salary  to  $1000  a  month  after  first 
year  of  proving  ability  to  handle.  We 
keep  all  books.  You  sell  and  write  all 
copy. 


Operator*— Machinists 


LINO  OPERATOR — Have  opening  for 
experienced  operator  on  night  shift. 
Good  wages.  Paid  vacation  and  holidays. 
Good  equipment.  New  plant.  Open  shop. 
Write  to  J.  L.  Kenner,  Lima  News, 
121  E.  High.  Lima.  Ohio  45802. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  sho|i;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  lie  experienced  in  TrS, 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotyiie  Mix¬ 
ers.  Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three 
shifts  TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10 
for  35-hours,  plus  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Erl  Svendsen, 
Head  Machinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co., 
280  Church  Street,  N.  E..  Salem,  Oreg. 
—97308. 


FRIDEN  lOC-VF  Tape  perforator  op¬ 
erators  wanted  for  Photon  713-10  and 
Photon  713-20.  Central  plant  dera¬ 
tion.  Must  he  above  average  in  ability 
and  have  good  knowledge  of  newspaper 
printing.  Could  use  supervisor  for  this 
department.  Open  shop.  Contact  Harry 
Green.  Jr.,  The  Record  Stockman,  P.O. 
Box  16628,  Denver,  Colo.— 80216. 


HEAD  MACHINLST— Plant  equipped 
with  EHektrons,  Comets,  model  31 ’s, 
TTS  and  Computer.  Day  shift.  Union 
or  eligible.  Vacations,  pensions,  good 

fringe  tienefits.  Zone  2,  Box  275,  Ed¬ 

itor  ft  Publisher. 


LINOFTLM  OPERATOR,  experienced; 
capable  of  setting  ads  without  mark-up  ; 
or  will  train  printer  who  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Adco  Advertising  Services, 
Inc.,  564  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago,  III. — 
60606.  Ph:  (312)  263-3073. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced, 
for  semi-weekly  in  Northern  Indiana 
Lakes  region.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  benefits.  Permanent.  Write  or 
call  Ernest  Eschbach,  North  Man¬ 
chester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  New 
Mexico  daily.  Maintain  Lino-Intertypes, 
Ludlow  and  Elrod,  do  a  little  operating. 
Must  know  TTS  system.  Permanent. 
Fine,  growing  city  in  mild  climate. 
Write;  Publisher,  Alamogordo  Daily 
News.  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. — 88310. 


OPERATOR-COMPOSITOR;  Good  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette,  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Fisher  2161. 


PHOTON  200  OPERATOR,  experi¬ 
enced;  mark-up  experience  helpful.  Join 
a  progressive  central  newspaper  plant. 
Open  shop.  References  required.  Con¬ 
tact  Harry  Green.  Jr.,  The  Record 
Stockman.  P.O.  Box  16628,  Denver, 
Colo.— 80216. 


PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  offset 
daily:  union  shop;  3  to  11  shift;  scale 
$3.85.  Healthy  climate— new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer,  Idaho  Free  Press, 
Box  88,  Nampa,  Idaho  83651. 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
Linotyiie  operators  and  floormen.  Con¬ 
tact  Boh  Vellenga,  The  News-Herald. 
38879  Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— 
Somewhere  in  the  U.S.  there  must  be 
a  man  thoroughly  trained  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  a  CIms  Urbanite  press,  who 
is  quality-conscious  and  has  experience 
in  spot  and  process  color.  To  this  man. 
we  offer  a  better-than-average  salary  in 
a  busy  newspaper  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  organization  in  an  area  noted  for 
its  gracious  living.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
385.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WEB  PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Goss  or  Oittrell  news¬ 
paper  press.  Steady  position.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes.  Days  or  nights. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2900. 


EXPERIENCED  PRE.SSMAN  in  Illinois 
Letterpress,  newspaper  and  job  shop. 
Cylinder  and  duplex  presses.  Job  is 
steady,  in  nice  town,  good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Job  is  open  now.  Write: 
Box  260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  —  PRE.S.SMAN.  daily 
paper  in  suburban  N.  Y.,  using  3-deck. 
24-page  Hoe  press,  seeks  trained  press- 
stereotyper,  37)4  hour  week;  top  wages; 
non-union  ;  full  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  4,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


PAnFIC  .STAR.';  AND  STRIPES  has 
immediate  openings  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
for  Web  Offset  pressmen.  Must  have 
four  years’  experience  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  process  color  printing.  At¬ 
tractive  salaries  and  benefits.  Air-mail 
replies  with  details  on  experience,  e<lu- 
cation.  dependents,  and  availability  to: 
Production  Manager,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes.  APO  .San  Francisco,  Calif. — 
96.503. 


PRE.SS  M  AN-STERBOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  an.l  fringe  benefits. 
Ckill  collect  (217)  326-5252  or  write: 
Steve  Farruggia,  Press  Room  Foreman. 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  61820. 


PRESSMEN  —  Immediate  openings  for 

experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op¬ 

erate  Hoe  and  Goss  high-speed  Rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  3.5-hnur  week; 
holidays;  vacation.  Overtime  available 
at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 

1111  S.  Broadway.  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 

90064.  (AC  213)  748-3910.  Advertise¬ 

ment  placed  by  Production  Manager 
of  L<»  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 
Strike  in  active  progress  at  this  es¬ 
tablishment. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRESSROOM  ASSISTANT  —  Experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  multiple  press  opera¬ 
tions  and  letterpress  color.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  top.  Management-oriented, 
Area  4.  Mail  complete  resum5  to  Box 
304,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN;  We  will  train  you  to  he 
ERECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
high  wages,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  338,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Printers 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Ehcperienced  man  to  supervise  metro¬ 
politan  6-day  daily  composing  room, 
TTS  and  i>hoto-compo8ition.  Union. 
Chart  Area  9.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits  for  an  aggressive,  am¬ 
bitious  man.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  420,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRIN’nNG  PLANT  MANAGER 
We  are  a  suburban  newspaper  in  Area 
2  with  a  new  Web  Offset  printing 
plant.  We  are  seeking  a  hustling  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  direct  our  offset  printing 
production  (composition  through  mail¬ 
ing)  and  expand  the  scope  and  volume 
of  our  job  and  contract  printing.  Good 
salary;  all  benefits  plus  personal  in¬ 
centive  plan.  Write  full  details  in  con¬ 
fidence,  Box  414,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  SUBITRBS  offset  typesetting 
plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200 
knowleilge  helpful ;  able  to  handle  wom¬ 
en.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Type,  Inc,, 
24.57  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  III.  60438. 


COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing:  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  ns  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land.  Wisconsin  54806. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Immediate  opening  for  experience*! 
foreman  with  background  in  hot-metai. 
photo-composition  and  general  compos¬ 
ing  room  supervision.  Exceptional  op- 
lOTrtunity  for  future  growth  with  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gannett  Group.  Please  send 
full  details  to  R.  D.  Wilkinson,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mgr..  The  Evening  News.  85  Dick¬ 
son  St.,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. — 125.50. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Due  to  health  reasons  present  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  wishes  to  be  relivefl 
of  executive  duties.  Punching.  .Tustape. 
Allotter,  Elektron  operation.  Excelient 
shop  conditions  and  company  lienefits. 
Apply,  listing  qualifications  and  refer¬ 
ences  to;  Publisher.  The  Commercial- 
News.  17  W.  North  .St..  Danville.  Ill. 
61832. 


Production 


THE  NEW  BRITAIN  HERALD  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  young  man,  with  an  educa¬ 
tion  or  background  in  offset  and  photo 
composition,  to  aid  us  in  our  conversion 
from  letterpress  to  offset.  He  would  re¬ 
port  directly  to  the  General  Manager. 
The  Herald  is  a  six-evening  single  edi¬ 
tion  daily  with  a  growing  circulation 
of  34,000  located  in  Central  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

If  you  feel  you  can  qualify  for  this 
interesting  and  challenging  position 
then  write:  H.  M.  Peterson,  General 
Mgr.,  Herald.  New  Britain,  Conn. 
06060. 


PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT,  ambitious, 
with  good  basic  or  technical  education 
and,  preferably — but  not  necessary — 
exiierienced  in  newspaper  production 
problems.  Expanding,  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily  offers  unlimiM  opport¬ 
unity  in  Area  4.  Mail  complete  resumi 
to  Box  366.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  suburban 
daily  in  Area  9.  Need  experienced,  cap¬ 
able  man  who  can  help  us  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  Good  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Circulation  45,000  published 
7  days.  Send  resum5  to  Box  368,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher.  Con fidential. _ 

PRINTING  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
WEB  OFFSET  PLANT 
Excellent  opportunity  for  person  with 
ability  to  take  charge  of  complete  pro¬ 
duction  operations.  Top  knowledge  of 
all  phases  of  Web  Offset  is  required. 
Plant  location  metropolitan  area.  Lib¬ 
eral  salary,  benefits,  profit-sharing.  Call 
collect  (212)  629-2900. 


WRITER  WANTED— We  want  a  str.inf 
writer  capable  of  developing  into  s 
first-rate  public  relations  expert.  If 
you’re  one  or  two  years  out  of  college, 
working  for  a  newspaper  or  maga/  In* 
and  feel  you  are  a  strong  writer,  and 
also  feel  you  would  like  to  expand 
your  capabilities,  we  have  a  wide  oi«n 
oCTJortunity  for  you.  We’re  a  Chicat-o- 
based  corporation  (top  of  Fortims 
500).  Our  public  relations  department 
handles  all  phases  of  PR  on  a  national 
level.  Salary  will  increase  depending  on 
your  performance.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Send  resumd  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  370,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


PR  STAFF  MAN — Newsroom  or  PR 
writing  exi>erience  required  Speech 
writing  capability  required.  Must  bs 
veteran  of  wartime  service  in  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  Viet-Time  veterans 
eligible.  Dependable,  creative  writer 
with  PR  know-how  can  start  at  $10,- 
300  normal  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  353,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  WRITER-EDITOR  needed  for 
rapidly-growing,  specialized  national 
public  relations  agency  highly  regarded 
by  industry  and  press  mediums.  Lmated 
40-miles  north  Chicago  Loop.  Minimum 
of  two  years’  writing  finished  copy, 
editorial.  Knowledge  of  boating  and 
outdoor  recreation  products  desir^,  but 
writing  skills  most  important.  Good 
salary  with  unusual  advancement  op¬ 
portunities.  Age  to  30.  Box  394,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 


Salesmen 

SALESMEN  with  knowledge  of  press¬ 
rooms  to  sell  both  letterpress  and  off¬ 
set  blankets  and  rollers.  Needed  in 
N.Y.  area.  West  Coast.  Southeast  and 
Southwest.  No  age  limit.  Apply  Box 
266,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 

SYNDICATE  SALESMEN  WANTED 
The  most  imaginative  and  aggressive 
organization  in  newspaper  ssmdication 
is  looking  for  men  who  command  a  top 
salary,  plus  expenses  and  commission. 
If  you  feel  you  qualify  and  are  free 
to  travel,  send  us  your  resumi  to  Box 
323,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SALESMEN :  If  you’re  now  calling  on 
newspapers,  earn  extra  income  by  pre¬ 
senting  established  syndicated  features 
to  editors.  Every  sale  will  bring  you 
long-term  monthly  income.  Write:  Bel¬ 
mont  Associates,  37  Oakley  Rd.,  Bel¬ 
mont,  Mass.— 02178. 


STNDICATC  KBATITRES 
Aggressive,  young  man  between  30-40. 
Prime  eastern  territory.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  travel.  Substantial  salary. 
Good  future.  Box  426.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PER.SONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Academic 


SEASONED  PRO,  40,  wants  teaching 
post  in  small  college.  18  years’  with 
papers,  ad  agencies,  PR  departments. 
Have  taught  college.  BA.  (honors),  MA. 
Good  photographer.  Box  308,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PR  DIRECTOR  with  teaching  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience  seeks  Univers¬ 
ity  Journalism  staff  position  to  de¬ 
velop  public  relations  sequence;  Ed.  D. 
with  BS.  MS  in  Journalism.  Write  Box 
361,  Eilitor  ft  Publisher. 


Administrative 


20  YEARS’  DAILY  EXPERIENCE  a* 
GM,  ad  manager,  CM  and  promotion. 
Strong  on  administration.  Coat-con- 
scious;  civic-minded.  Married,  46,  Pn- 
fer  East  &>ast:  consider  elsewhere.  Box 
309,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Available 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


PRODirCTION  MANAGEMENT 
GENERAL.  MANAGEMENT 
14  years  of  successful  experience  in 
pr'Kluction  management,  including  labor 
rel^itions,  with  The  H'all  Street  Journal 
an'i  Newsday.  Available  immediately 
tor  position  which  offers  opportunity 
tor  eventual  movement  into  general 
mHnagement  or.  preferably,  part  or 
full  ownership.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  : 

FLOYD  H.  MAIN 
21  Nassau  Boulevard 
Garden  City,  New  York — 11530 

attention 
SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS! 

High-ranking  editor  and  columnist  of 
major  news  magazine  seeks  top  editor¬ 
ial  iiosition  on  metropolitan  daily  in 
southeast,  south-central  or  southwest. 
Applicant  has  outstanding  national 
reputation  plus  broad  experience  as 
newspaperman,  foreign  correspondent 
and  ^itor.  Ho  Is  middle-of-roader  with 
faith  in  our  nation's  worth  and  its  fu¬ 
ture,  and  believes  that  upbeat  and 
constructive  aspects  of  these  troubled 
times  need  far  greater  journalistic  em¬ 
phasis.  He  is  southern-born  and  south¬ 
ern-educated,  with  deep  roots  in  region 
and  understanding  of  its  special  at¬ 
tributes  as  well  as  problems.  Present 
position  is  solid.  Motive  for  seeking 
change  is  to  ieave  northeast  and  go 
home  where,  he  believes,  the  future 
looks  brightest.  Would  bring  name  of 
unquestioned  prestige  and  would  want 
opportunity  to  deliver  liveliness,  ex¬ 
citement,  wit,  eloquence,  grace,  wis¬ 
dom  and  feet-on-ground  common  sense 
— in  tradition  of  personal  out-front 
editorship.  Request  all  correspondence 
in  highest  confidence.  Box  313,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

PUBLISHBR-GM-OR  AD  DIRECTOR 
25-75M  daily  pay  own  way  in  first 
3  months.  One-third  gross  profit  record 
‘63.  Have  installed  both  high-speed 
offset  and  letterpress.  Exciting  editorial 
ir;x.  circulation  innovator,  strong  sales 
record.  Computer,  cold-type  background. 
Experienced  negotiator.  Mid  40‘s.  (AC 
215)  666-6802,  resume  and  references 
return  mail. 


Artists — Cartoortists 


Award-winning,  national  reputation. 
Available.  Box  276,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


Circulation 


PUBLISHERS’  CHOICE  available  now  I 
Ambitious  circulator  wants  the  big  chal¬ 
lenge.  “Let's  talk  about  yours."  Top 
references  with  resume.  Box  816,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

Thie  may  be  the 
answer  you  are  seeking 

EXCEP-nONAL  CIRCULATION 
EXECU-nVE  AVAILABLE 

The  man  I  represent  Is  one  of  the 
more  effective  circulation  managers  in 
the  country.  He  has  a  unique  ability 
to  build  an  aggressive  organization 
and  make  your  newspaper  grow.  He 
is  equipped  by  training  and  talent  to 
give  you  the  smooth-running,  result¬ 
getting,  revenue  producing  organiza¬ 
tion  you  are  entitled  to  have. 

Education:  Two  degrees:  Age:  early 
80's:  Experience:  Competitive  M.E.&S.; 
Salary  requirements:  20’s. 

Write  in  confidence  to  Box  417,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  RELOCATE— Past  18  years’ 
CM  and  PM  of  125,000  paid  mail  news¬ 
papers;  branch  and  district  manager- 
ahip  experience;  promotion-minded. 
Call  (312)  478-7638,  or  Box  335,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE.  25,  TOP  D.M..  8  years’ 
on  large  West  Coast  paper,  wants  po¬ 
sition  as  C.M.  or  Assistant  C.M.  on 
promising  daily.  Box  376,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  CM  OR  ASSISTANT  wishes 
to  grow  with  a  growing  newspaper. 
Twelve  years’  experience  in  circulation. 
Worked  on  morning  and  evening  dail¬ 
ies,  weeklies.  Familiar  with  ABC,  VAC, 
little  merchant  plan,  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  ;  good  organizer  and  promoter; 
familiar  with  mailroom  operation, 
trucking,  auto  routes,  training  new 
district  managers  and  district  advisors 
(part-time  women  that  supervise  the 
carriers).  Box  387,  Bklitor  ft  Publisher. 

CIRCULA'nON  DIRECTOR  of  com¬ 
petitive  morning  daily  seeks  change; 
also  experienced  on  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Unusual  circulation  growth  record. 
Prefer  me<lium  to  large  daily  with 
challenging  growth  potential.  Age 
under  forty.  Salary  and  fringe  needs 
open.  Box  411,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

HEAR  THE  TATTOO  OF  RESULTS  I 
Step  to  another  drummer  I  Experienced 
in  advertising,  sales  promotion,  public 
relations.  Box  324,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPIRITED  AD  DIRECTOR  seeks  paper 
to  bulid  into  Retail-Classified  market 
place  .  .  .  This  is  a  small  ad,  but  there 
is  a  lot  behind  it.  Box  344.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Political  Sci¬ 
ence,  Law  Degrees — wishes  major  time 
outside  United  States  writing  or  radio 
broadcast  tapes  on  people,  governments, 
economies  generally.  Box  291,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — Competent  craftsman, 
82,  seeks  quality  news  product  offering 
opportunity  to  advance,  salary  to  match 
skills.  iSralve  years’  experience  all 
phases  newspapers.  Box  311,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WITH  FUTURE  IN  WEEKLY  FIELD, 
reporter-photographer,  27,  wants  out 
of  daily  rut  back  into  all  phase  work  of 
weekly.  Box  331,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLICIST,  27 — in  press  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  leading  U.S.  corporation — 
seeks  challenging  reporting  assignment 
with  national  trade  magazine  in  Zone 
2.  Can  draw  from  industrial  exposure 
and  broad  newspaper  background.  Box 
327,  Elditor  ft  Publisher, 

AEROSPACE  WRITER.  covering 
NASA  Research  (Tenter  as  part  of  re¬ 
porting  beat,  seeks  full-time  spare, 
science  reporting  job.  NSF  grant  re¬ 
cipient.  Former  college  teacher,  editor, 
Sound  newspaper  experience.  Box  369, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher, 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  suburban  daily,  state  capital  wire 
service,  seeks  spot  large  daily,  east  or 
west.  Excell  on  government  features. 
M.S.J.  Box  352,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SCIENCE/BUSINESS  EDITOR;  Tech 
degree.  J-degree  experience.  Youny  and 
aggressive.  Seeks  diversified  editing/ 
reporting  job  with  some  management 
responsibility  now,  chance  to  learn 
more.  Married.  Willing  to  relocate.  Box 
872,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

VETERAN  SPORTS  WRITER  and 
publicist,  12  years’  metropolitan  experi- 
erce.  Box  351,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR.  32,  with  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience  top  newspapers — ideas,  drive 
and  talent — seeks  magazine  or  other 
editorial  work  with  regular  hours.  Box 
357,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR— 6  years’  daily.  Started 
on  weekly,  rose  to  news  editor.  Seeks 
p.m.  or  a.m,  slot  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
area.  Available  July.  Box  247,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  WOMEN'S  etlitor- 
writer  wants  job  in  mild  climate — large 
or  small  paiier.  Strong  on  features, 
people  of  all  ages.  Box  413,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WRITBR/ADMINISTRATIVE  Assistant 
Responsibility  for  writing  and  editing 
feature  articles,  speeches,  news  re¬ 
leases,  brochures,  pamphlets  and  other 
materials  of  an  educational  and  cultural 
nature  for  a  wide  range  of  communi¬ 
cations  media.  Will  do  related  report¬ 
ing  and  research.  College  graduate  with 
proficient  ofilce  skills.  Experience)!  in 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and  TV 
writing.  Forte;  health,  eilucation,  wel¬ 
fare  Helds.  Free  to  travel.  Anne 
Walker,  15  Little  Rd.,  Brookline.  Mass. 
—02146.  Ph:  (617)  734-0961. 

BUSINES.S  EDITOR,  experienced  all 
phases  news  handling,  in-depth  eco¬ 
nomic  development  features,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  assignment  on  daily  or  other 
publication.  Box  416,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  60.  college-teaching 
wife  (Pn.D)  desire  move  to  warm 
climate  in  or  near  college  town.  Box 
389,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

WRITEIR,  31,  single,  knowle<lge  of  film 
history,  B.  A.  journalism,  newspaper 
experience,  honorable  discharge.  Have 
resume.  Available  California  interviews 
early  August.  DAN  BATES,  627  Oak 
E'orest  Dr.,  Dallas,  Tex. — 75232. 


EXPERIETNCBD  reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher,  feature  writer  seeks  position  in 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  or  imme<liate  area. 
Resume  on  reciuest.  Box  397,  Eilitor  ft 
Publisher. 

MA  JOURNALISM  GRAD,  with  8 
years’  experience,  seeks  editorial  page, 
columnist's  spot  on  Zone  4  daily  of 
conservative  itersuasion.  Currently  Page 
One  etiitor  on  tiaily.  Background  in- 
clutles  all  phases  of  reporting;  strong 
Itackground  in  national  politics,  and  on 
some  state  political  histories.  Box  408. 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

VETERAN  POLITICAL  WRITER.  12 
years'  metroi>olitan  experience.  Box  402. 
Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  OR  DEISK  WORK 
Zone  6.  Beat  $170. 

Box  406,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher 


Free  Lance 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  seeks 
free-lance  assignments,  research  or  PR 
projects  in  Southern  California.  Box 
289,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

FREE-LANCE  REVIEWER.  experi¬ 
enced,  seeks  outlet  for  projected  book 
<x>lumn.  Widely  circulatol  post  year  In 
major  publications.  Numerous  clips 
available  on  request.  Box  407,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


STRINGER,  EHEEkLANCE  JOBS 
sought  by  writer,  26,  in  Albany,  N.  C. 
Have  college  degree,  newspaper-wire 
service  experience.  Box  391,  Ekiitor  ft 
Publisher. 


Operators — Machinists 


4  PHOTON  OPERATORS,  experienced 
all  phases  newspaper  operation,  would 
consider  similar  situations.  Good  salary 
premium  necessity.  Write  Box  405, 
Nampa,  Idaho — 83651. 


HEAD  MACHINIST— EXPERT  on  all 
ITS.  Computers,  Elektrons  and  hot- 
metal  machinery ;  very  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  and  electronics;  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  and  organize.  Family  man. 
Union.  Zone  open.  Top  offers  only.  Box 
89,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


SCAN-A-GRAVES  OPERATOR  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  a  knowledge  of  news 
photography.  I  am  21,  a  quick  learner 
who  will  accept  a  position  as  photo¬ 
grapher  or  engraver.  I  will  relocate 
anywhere  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  8,  Eki¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher, 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  36.  seeks  public 
relations,  advertising,  press  slot.  East¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  Top  portfolio.  Box 
396,  E)litor  ft  Publisher. 


Pressmen^—Stereotypers 

PRESS  ft  STEREO  E'OREMAN 
Young  man — pressrtmm  and  stereotype 
department  foreman— desires  to  go 
back  to  Zone  3  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Excellent  references.  Box  83, 
Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred ; 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson.  Rte.  3.  Hillcrest  Dr., 
Festus,  Missouri — 63028. 


CAPABLE  ENGRAVING  EXJREMAN 
with  many  years'  ex|>erience  in  all 
phases  of  mcxlern  processes  wishes  to 
relocate  in  a  warmer  climate,  prefer¬ 
ably  Southern  city  with  a  newspaper. 
Box  241,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  Press-.Stereo  E'oreman 
21  years’  extwrience  on  (Joss,  Scott, 
Hoe  and  tubular  presses.  Desire  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Zones  4  or  6.  College  education 
family:  union-trained.  Prefer  ot>en 

shop.  Box  237,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


(COMPETENT  FXIRE'MAN  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  challenge.  (Complete  working 
knowlolge  of  composing  r(x>m ;  soma 
press,  commercial  work.  PR  ability. 
Consider  all.  Confidential.  Resum4.  Zone 
5-3.  Box  322,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

have  engraving  or  offset  prob¬ 
lems?  Ekilly  qualified  all-around  en¬ 
graved  and  offset  cameraman  wishes 
to  relocate.  Experience)!  in  prtMwss 
color  and  management.  Box  359,  Ekii¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SUPERINTEINDEaMT  OR  FOREMAN, 
familiar  with  hot  and  cold-type  com¬ 
puters.  ITU  or  )>pen.  Prefer  Zone  8  or 
9.  Box  375,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  oxnputerized  ad  mark-up. 

(215)  943-7256 


Production 

YOUNG  MAN.  10  years’  newspaper 
pioduction.  Leterpress  cnmp)>sing  imom 
foreman,  large  multi-newspaper  group. 
Offset:  3  large  successful  conversions, 
consultant  for  others.  (Currently  pr)>- 
duction  manager.  Heavy  experience 
camera,  ph)>t)>-typesetting,  personnel 
and  purchasing,  flecking  large  news¬ 
paper  operation  or  graphic  sales/tech¬ 
nical  rep.  will  consiiler  temporary  con¬ 
version  position.  Box  349,  Elditor  ft 
Puhlisher. 


PRODUemON  MANAGER.  experi¬ 
enced  all  departments,  hot  or  cold-type. 
Excellent  record,  references.  Available 
immediately!  B)>x  401,  Ekiitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR/Science 
Writer — excellent  newspaper/magazine/ 
advertisii^  backgrtMind— desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  “Blue  Rib¬ 
bon"  qualifications.  Box  371,  Ekiitor  ft 
Publisher. 


ABLE  PRAfTTnONEai  —  40  —  seeks 
management  responsibilities.  Ebeperi- 
enced  in  corporate,  financial,  commu- 
ity  relations:  employee  communica¬ 
tions;  product  publicity;  also  some 
promotion.  Box  403.  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

A  bigger  dog  house 


nessmen  and  advertising  has  to 
be  correct  so  don’t  bother  to 
check  it. 

If  that  is  the  case,  we  all  need 
some  Divine  help.  The  subject  is 
worthy  of  some  soul  searching 
by  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  its  April 
conclave.  What  ever  happened  to 


The  prospects  are  that  the  na¬ 
tion’s  business  institutions  are 
aljout  to  be,  if  they  are  not  al¬ 
ready,  incarcerated  in  a  bigger 
dog  house  by  public  opinion 
than  they  found  themselves  in 
during  the  early  ’30s.  The  na¬ 
tion’s  press — newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  broadcasting  —  are 


The  last  tv/o  incidents  have  a 
bearing  on  the  deteriorating  po¬ 
sition  of  the  nation’s  new’s  media 
toward  this  same  dog  house. 

Some  newsman  in  Washington, 
or  an  editor,  or  a  combination  of 
them,  created  the  phrase  “cred¬ 
ibility  gap”  during  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  describe  the 


the  tough  city  editor  who  de¬ 
manded:  “Have  you  checked 
that  out?” 

• 

Court  limits 
murder  trial 


heading  in  the  same  direction  on 
their  own  steam  while  at  the 
same  time  not  doing  much  to 
help  solve  business’  problems. 

What  started  out  as  a  protest 
on  the  nation’s  campuses  against 
Dow  Chemical  for  making 
Napalm  has  turned  into  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  protest  against  cam¬ 
pus  recruiting  by  any  manufac¬ 
turer  connected  Avith  the  De¬ 
fense  Department. 

A  somewhat  illogical  extension 
of  this  appears  in  the  demands 
from  a  coalition  of  Negro  and 
white  students  that  Princeton 
University  sell  $127  million 
worth  of  securities  in  39  major 
U.  S.  corporations  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Union  of  South 
.\frica.  The  list  would  include 
IBM,  Xerox,  Litton,  SUndard  of 
Calif.,  Union  Carbide,  Weyer¬ 
haeuser,  Mobil  Oil,  Chrysler, 
(leneral  Motors,  Gulf  Oil,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  and  Firestone. 

Pharmaceutical  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  being  accused  of  gouging 
the  public  on  prices. 

.\utomobile  manufacturers 
l)ear  the  brunt  of  charges  of 
making  unsafe  products  in  spite 
of  voluntary  recalls  of  cars 
when  defects  are  discovered  in 
the  manufacturing  process. 

Tire  makers  get  the  same 
treatment. 

Brokerage  and  investment 
houses  are  accused  of  illegal  re¬ 
lease  of  inside  information  to  a 
select  few. 

High  school  students  appear 
l)efore  a  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  and  accuse  “big  business” 
as  the  greatest  offender  in  pol¬ 
luting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie. 

Another  “big  business,”  Union 
Oil  Co.,  bears  the  brunt  of  pol¬ 
lution  charges  in  Pacific  waters 
around  Southern  California  al- 


difference  between  the  truth  and 
what  the  people  were  being  told. 
It  hung  on  during  a  major  part 
of  the  Johnson  administration 
as  a  popular  term,  but  some 
time  recently  it  was  turned 
around  and  against  news  media. 

No  one  will  ever  know  how 
or  when,  but  the  words  “credi¬ 
bility  gap”  are  now  being  used 
to  describe  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  alleged  truth  and  what 
the  public  is  being  told  by  the 
press — newspapers  and  televi¬ 
sion. 

Most  newsmen  became  aware 
of  this  switch  in  meaning  after 
the  Chicago  riots  during  the 
Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  the  number  of 
newsmen  who  were  injured  by 
police  on  that  occasion,  many 
people  still  believe  news  media 
distorted  the  story,  that  the  po¬ 
lice  were  right,  and  therefore 
I'eportprs  were  wrong.  They  also 
l»elieve  that  reporters  and  cam¬ 
eramen,  particularly  television 
people  and  equipment,  act  as  an 
incitement  to  riot. 

The  credibility  situation 
wasn’t  helped  at  all  when  the 
president  of  Union  Oil  appear¬ 
ing  before  a  Senate  committee 
was  misquoted  widely  in  print 
and  on  the  air.  It  was  so  serious 
that  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Times,  and  probably 
others,  acknowledged  the  error 
and  Union  Oil  took  full  page  ads 
to  cite  the  correct  quotation  for 
the  record. 

Nor  was  the  credibility  ques¬ 
tion  alleviated  by  the  reportage 
of  the  controversy  over  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Miss  Rogers  as 
White  House  consumer  affairs 
consultant  and  the  alleged  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  with  her  job  as 
head  of  the  Good  Housekeeping 


picture  area 

Austin,  Texas 

District  Judge  Mace  Thurman 
set  new  limits  on  press  photog¬ 
raphers  last  week  w'hen  he 
issued  an  order  banning  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  defendant  in  a 
mui^er  trial  not  only  inside  the 
courtroom,  but  in  the  hallways 
around  it,  and  in  the  halls  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  jail  elevator. 

The  ruling,  made  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  defense  lawyers  in  the 
trial  of  Clyde  Durbin  Jr.,  21,  w’as 
based,  according  to  Thurman,  on 
rules  of  procedure  and  decorum 
for  Travis  County  courts,  first 
published  in  1967. 

Durbin,  on  trial  for  the 
murder  of  John  Albert  White  in 
early  January,  had  been  photo¬ 
graphed  in  the  hallw'ays  outside 
the  courtroom.  Durbin’s  trial 
date  was  set  for  June  12.  He  is 
also  under  indictment  in  neigh¬ 
boring  Burnet  County  for  the 
murder  at  the  same  time  of 
White’s  date.  Miss  Keitha  Mor¬ 
ris.  That  trial  has  been  set  for 
April  14. 

The  Austin  American-States- 
man  said  in  an  editorial:  “We 
do  not  feel  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  ^  the  no-picture-taking 
area  to 'include  the  hallway.  We 
think  photographers  should  be 
able  to  take  pictures  anywhere 
a  private  citizen  can  see  what  is 
going  on. 

“We  feel  Judge  Thurman,  in 
bending  over  backward  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  the  defendant, 
leaned  so  far  as  to  take  away 
the  rights  of  others.” 

• 

$75,000  relief  fund 


though  it  has  three  other  large 
companies  as  partners  in  the 
leaking  well. 

President  Johnson  decided  the 
nation’s  consumers  had  to  be 
protected  from  “big  business” 
so  he  appointed  a  consultant  on 
consumer  affairs  to  prove  he 
was  right.  President  Nixon 
followed  the  act  with  his  own 
appointment  of  Willie  Mae 
Rogers  who  lasted  four  days  in 
the  job. 


Institute  all  of  which  left  the  er¬ 
roneous  impression  that  anyone 
could  get  the  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  “Seal”  by  buying  an  ad  in 
the  publication.  No  one,  except 
the  trade  press,  bothered  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  that  was  the 
truth. 

These  two  cases  and  others  in¬ 
dicate  the  presence  of  a  condi¬ 
tioned  and  predictable  reflex 
among  newsmen  to  the  effect 
that  any  bad  news  about  busi- 


Cleveland 
As  a  result  of  a  campaign  by 
the  Plain  Dealer,  initiated  by 
Ted  Princiotto,  night  managing 
editor,  a  total  of  $75,000  was 
collected  and  distributed  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  suffering  of  78  widows 
and  150  children  in  the  after- 
math  of  a  disaster  at  a  coal  mine 
in  Mannington,  W.  Va.  A  check 
for  that  amount,  contributed  by 
PD  readers,  was  sent  to  the 
area. 
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Guild  asks  $275 
for  3 -year  skill 
in  UPI  pact 

Wire  Service  Guild  officials 
presented  a  new  minimum  wage 
proposal  in  negotiations  this 
week  with  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  representatives,  calling 
for  newsmen  to  get  $275  a  week 
after  four  years  of  experience. 
The  scale  would  go  into  effect  at 
the  start  of  the  second  year  of  a 
two-year  contract. 

The  UPI  has  offered  $250  as 
part  of  a  proposed  three-year 
contract.  The  union  accused  the 
wire  service  of  stalling  negotia¬ 
tions,  which  are  now  in  the  third 
week. 

Ray  Mann,  WSG  manager, 
said  the  $250  offer  was  “not  a 
magic  figure.”  On  the  positive 
side,  Mann  acknowledged  that 
UPI  had  shown  an  interest  in 
pensions  but  wanted  to  know 
specifically  what  the  company 
had  in  mind. 

UPI  management  said  that 
while  the  present  amount  of 
money  contributed  to  pensions 
was  substantial,  “we  would  like 
to  see  higher  retirement  benefits. 
To  achieve  that  means  new  ex¬ 
penses  which  must  be  considered 
in  the  context  of  whatever  set¬ 
tlement  is  reached.” 


In  Washington, 
Decision-makers 
Read  The  Star 

'Pile  Star  goes  lioine  to 
decisioiis-inakers.  It’s 
delivered  to  Senators, 
Congressmen,  Cabinet 
members,  tlie  President. 
And  witli  The  Star  goes 
conviction.  Survey  after 
survey  shows  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  U.  S.  Congress 
consider  The  Star,“More 
accurate  and  fair  in  its 
news  coverage”  than  any 
other  Washington  news¬ 
paper.* 

*Gerson  surveys  during  I960's. 
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